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Good Roads or Battleships? 

} It is easy to fling mud at the gov- 
ernment because it is always so plen- 
tiful. Mud—mud everywhere—either 
soft, sticky, impassable or frozen 

rd and as rough as corduroy. But 
ign’t it about time that young Amer- 
ita begin to put on airs and have de- 
cént roads? 

Something like ninety million dol- 
lars is spent on public roads in the 
United States every year and at least 
half of that is wasted—utterly wasted 
because the road work is not done for 
permanency—nor done right. 

There is no debate upon the ques- 
tion of appropriating millions of dol- 
lats for new battleships or vast sums 
for their maintenance. But when 
someone puts in a bill to have some- 
thing done for the public highways 
the bill is soon buried in the dust of 

ashington. 

The day a battleship is launched 
that day it begins to deteriorate. It 
is estimated that the owners of an 
ordinary commercial ship or boat will 
spend more in repairs in twenty years 
than the ship cost in the first place. 
The maintenance of battleships is 
even more expensive—and it doesn’t 
earn a cent at any time. In five 
years it is out of date. 

With a little political maneuvering 
the great nations can be bound in an 
agreement of peace that will forever 
stop this senseless building of battle- 
ships and maintaining great navies. 
But it seems to suit certain great 
trusts to keep up a war scare, a pa- 
triotic spirit that tolerates this ex- 
penditure for warships. 

The American farmer spends 23 
cents a ton for every mile he hauls 
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roads. In France where roads are! revenue is thus cut off. Hence it is 
good the cost is as low as 7 cents in|a shortsighted policy that permits 
some instances and only 10 cents/|tenants to rob the sou of fertility, or 
on the average. injure its physical condition. 

There is little use to lambast the The landlord can never hope to 
road supervisors. They do as well/maintain his land in good condition 
as, they know how—usually. -Thejunless he give long-time leases: to 
trouble is they don’t know how to|good tenants and then keep ‘every- 
make good roads. Some states have|tiing ship-shape so the tenant need 
taken up the burden of publi. roads|not ‘rob the soil to make a bare liy- 
and are lending state aid through ajing. The landlord must have a per- 
highway commission. That helps,|/manent plan of rotation, have it in- 
but "it is @ slow process. }. corporated in the lease that so many 

What we need is for the govern-jacres of some legume shal! be plowed 
ment to quif spending .thdse millions|under each year, that the manure 
on battleships and spend it on high-|shall be carefully saved and spread 
way improvements. It will then do/with a manure spreader updh ¢értain 
some good every hour of every day/|fields (and the landlord shogid fur- 
and go far towards making the coun-|nish the spreader) and that'all Bua.- 
try a desirable place to live in. . ings and fences shall be kept in te- 
We would not care to see gréat/pair. But the burden of up-keep 
sums of money spent in making gov-/ should not fall entirely upon the, ten- 
ernment roads. What the country|ant. The landlord should .keép up 
needs is enlightenment on road build-|necessary. improvements such as 
ing» It needs help that will stimulate | painting, reshingling, new buildings, 
localities to road improvement. Let/windmills, etc., and he should show 
there be’the wisdom: of the canny/|such a lively interest and enthusiasm 
Scot who has done so much towards/in his farm that the tenant will catch 
putting public libraries in-évery town /the spirit of it and farm it as he 
that has ambition enduglf to hustle.| would his own land. 

Mr. Carnegie does not donate the li-| when a landlord shows no interest 
brary, he only baits the people so that /;n his farm other than to coilect the 
they will put their own good money rent, you may be sure the t t wil 
in it. have no interest other than’ getting 
If the government could’ do some-jal] he can with the least outlay of 
thing that would stimulate state and | money, time, or effort. 3 

county road building it would be a Farm renting should be a ‘partner- 
step in the right direction. What ship—the landlord furnishing the 
that might be we do’ not suggest./jiand and buildings and the tenant 
Perhaps it should be ofan educa- furnishing the equipment, stock, and 
tional as well as financial trend. |.xijied labor. Or some may prefer 
However, whenever théopportunity/to go half and half, or some other 
comes for our cong-easipen to vote/ way but whatever plan will bind the 
on ‘a good roads bill and ‘they forget /two together to the best interest of 
their constituénts out on the farms, both will prove best for the land. 
let them hear from home, We need/prains must ever conduct the farm. 
good roads and we needithem mighty | yoney should never rule. It is some- 
badly and right soon. Some other times best to forego a money crop for 
things in the grab bag cam just 88/ine good of the land. The jandlord 
well wait. Let’s have good roads should stand this for he alone gets 


ow. fit. 
somehov oo » Sv the benefit 


There should te some way to credit 
To the Farm Landlord. a tenant with the up-building of the 
‘i#-American farming is ever going |soil so as to encourage this thing. He 
to amount to what it should there has|can’t take fertility with him when he 
got*to be some changes fm soil man-| moves off and as the landlord gets the 
agement. A large per cent of farms|benefit in increased crops in the fu- 
are leased and these are the farms|ture he should pay for this. They 
that are going to pieces the fastest.|do that in some European countries. 
These are the eye sores of every com-|This puts a stop to shiftless farming. 
munity. These are the spots that are} Long time leases are imperative. 
driying young men away from the|Nothing hurts American farms s0 
farm, and driving the tenants into the|much as one-year leases. Far better 
greet undeveloped countro beyond|@® landlord let go his holdings, let 
the present borders of schools,|some permanent owner live on it than 
churches, and-near neighbors. that he spoil a good farm by one year 
The landlord has a responsibility|tenant farming. The paltry profits 
resting upon him and it is in the hope | ought to be a curse upon such a land- 
of getting him to see to it that we/lord. 
make this effort, ~ The landlord owes some other obli- 
Why is he a landlord? He has/gations to society, to the community 
more land than he cares to farm him-/in which his farm is located, no mat- 
self. He may be engaged in otherjter if he live a thousand miles away. 
business and is not a farmer at all/All local improvements, all local in- 
only by proxy. He may be a prosper-|stitutions should receive his support 
ous farmer who has accumulated | just as though he lived there himself 
more acres than he can manage, or/|It is his duty to contribute freely t> 
he may, have retired, and rented his|the country church, for it makes his 
place to relatives or strangers. It| farm more valuable, it enables him to 
matters not why he rents land. The|secure the best of tenants. He should 
responsibflity cannot be shaken off. | boost for better schools, better roads. 
It is his duty towards humanity in|and everything else that makes the 
general to keep his ‘andfin the best |country a more desirable place to live. 
possible condition. He cannot take|If an interurban road goes that way 
the. land with him when he dies. He 

























































'When fertility is gone the farm is 


his produce to market because of bad |staking effort and great expense, His 


it. If the farmers want a rural 
telephone line he should help secure 
it. > 

This sort of gospel will cut down 
the profit somewhat—but only tem- 


he should encourage instead of op- 
must leave it for future generations. | pose 


worthless until it is restored—and 
this can come about only after pain- 
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porarily because what is put into the 
farm, or inves in the community 
will some day e back -~-'- t- the 
pocketbook. But this sort of gospel 
will build up the rural communities 
as nothing else has ben able to do. 

The selfish landlord is no better 
than the selfish trust magnate or cor- 
poration head. Whenever and where- 
ever everything else is lost sight of 
except profits, the community suffers 
in proportion to the selfishness of 
wealth. 

There should be no tenant farming 
in this country. Every man should 
be given a chance to own his acres, 
and this means smaller farms bet- 
ter Managed. 


o* + ¢ 
Before Co-operation. © 

We have been urging the forma- 
tion of co-operative societies and we 
are prepared to give a series of arti- 
cles from the pens of those who have 
had marked success in this direction. 
These articles will tell the difficulties 
to overcome, how to organize and 
how to succeed after organization, 
and we can give to those who desire 
it a proof copy of constitution and 
by-laws of one of the successful so- 
cieties. 

Before real co-operation is suc- 
cessful there must a better feel- 
ing of fellowship between the farm- 
ers of the community intending to 
co-operate. The fruit growers and 
truck gardeners have been moderate- 
ly successful in their co-operation be- 
cause this class of producers live on 
small tracts, form a thickly popu- 
lated district, and hence are more 
willing to unite with each other be- 
cause’ they are better acquainted. 

Farmers living on large farms be- 
come very independent of each other. 
They live unto themselves so much 
that they get so they can’t or won’t 
pull together. To co-operate some- 
one must be manager—boss if you 
please, and all the rest must be sub- 
missive to the manager. This goes 
against the grain of these independ- 
ent farmers who have been their own 
boss sO many years. 

It doesn’t take long to create a 
jealosy that ruptures the society. 
Hence we say that there is something 
necessary before co-operation is an 
assured success—and that something 
is a better social understanding and 
friendship. Every farmer and his 
family must learn to trust the mo- 
tives of his neighbors. Every one 
must have confidence in his. fellow 
man and must overlook the insigni- 
ficant faults and try to bring out the 
best in man. A community of inter- 
ests must exist before co-operation 
can succeed. This community of in- 
terests is the secret groundwork of 
the big trusts. Isn’t the farmer 
shrewd enough to see that he must 
do as they do if he would have the 
success that the trusts have? 

How ean we create this. fellowship 
—this community of interests? By 
the social organizations such as the 
Grange, or the farmers’ club. The 
farmers’ club can become a veritable 
“big stick” in securing justice at the 
hands of legisiators, railroads, com- 
mission houses and even in their buy- 
ing of supplies. 

The pioneer was too busy and too 
isolated to give any thought to the 
social side of his nature. He was 
80 taken with the idea of making a 
living that he wasn’t very sociable 
with his distant neighbors. And this 


spirit has grown up with him ‘in al- 
most every_community. Get out of 
your shell, break away from yourself 
and mix more with others: You men 
meet at the postoffice and store, you 
get together in a sort of way at auec- 
tions, threshing time, etc., but you 
don’t provide any means for the wo- 
men folks getting together likewise. 
Nor do you meet as whole families 
with whole families. And herein is 
the secret of failure in so many at- 
tempts to co-operate. 

The boys and girls leave the farm. 
Why? Because they long for the so- 
cial life afforded by the city. While 
they will not meet and know as many 
in the city as in the country, while 
they will have less social life in the 
city than in the life they leave be- 
hind, yet they are among folks, they 
see folks, and the fact that they are 
total. strangerr makes little differ- 
ence. 

Folks like to flock together as seon 
as they get a taste of that sort of 
life. That’s why you can’t drive the 
poor people out of the crowded tene- 
ment districts of the cities, and make 
healthy, happy country citizens of 
them. They miss the crowd and go 
back to the squalor just to see folks. 

And you farmers must recognize 
this trait of human nature and get 
together socially in order to hold the 
young folks on the farm. 

The farmer’s club, or the Grange, 
has a distinct mission to fill. It fills 
a long felt want—it satisfies the crav- 
ing for social intercourse. The only 
advantage the Grange has over the 
club is that of state and national 
backing—it has a large membership 
that stands for something definite 
and speaks with authority that ecom- 
mands respect and attention in na- 
tional affairs. . 

The Club can accomplish as much 
locally’ as. the Grange—in .a social 
way. Meet regularly and;discuss the 
loéal problems such.as seed corn, 
good roads, taxes, office . seekers, 
county schools, proposed laws, meth- 
ods of farming, etc. Have music, 
recitation, debates, speeches, lunches, 
pienics, good fellowship. Im this the 
men and Women, boys and girls can 
take part. The Grange usually con- 
structs a Grange hall in some favored 
location. The Club can meet from 
place to place. The Grange has some 
secret work. The Club has none. 

In every community where there 
is a Club or a Grange there is a 
marked improvement in the home 
grounds, the schools, the country 
churches, in everything. There ex- 
ists a better fellowship and this 
makes possible a co-operative society 
for the selling of grain, cream, fruit, 
or any product of the farm. 

It is for this reason that we urge 
the formation of Clubs and Granges 
before any. attempt is made to co- 
operate. Let us hear from those who 
live where there is a live Grange or 
Farmers’ Club. We need the inspi- 
ration and help that such can give. 
Tell us what the difficulties are, the 
good that you have received since 
the Club or Grange was formed. 


¢¢ ¢ 
The School Director. 
@ school director is a big man— 
or at least he should be for he has 





' strong? Not a bit. Let’s see. 


a big job to look after. He holds a 
position that for responsibility in re- 
lation to the future of agriculture and 
the nation is second to none. Too 


The prosperity of the country de- 
pends upon the prosperity of the 
farmers. That is recognized by every- 
body so we need not prove it. The 
moral standing of the nation depends 
largely upon the rural communities. 

The farmers then must be well cul- 
tured in the higher things of life and 
must know their business thoroughly. 
This throws the subject back to the 
rural schools where the intellectual 
and moral tone given. If these 
schools do not teach a sturdy moral 
character they fail. If these schools 
do not teach the boys and girls the 
things that farmers must know in 
their business they fail to keep pace 
with city development and the boys 
and girls leave the country for the 
city. 

The men responsible for the coun- 
try schools are the directors. The 
county superintendent can’t build up 
better schools against the stubborn 
opposition of local school directors. 
The teacher can’t improve the school 
if the directors are not in sympathy 
with her efforts. So there you are, 
right back to the original statement 
that the director holds the most .re- 
sponsible position in the whole coun- 
try. ote 

Does the weight of responsibility 
seem to bear very heavily on the 
school directors in your district? Do 
they ever give the school problem a 
serious thought? Do they ever visit 
the school, encourage the teacher, 
talk of improving the school grounds 
orschoolhouse? Have they made any 
effort to get acquainted with the up- 
to-date methods that are doing such 
wonders in certain localities? 

Maybe they regard it only as a 
political job that carries a little hon- 
or and power. Maybe they don’t 
take this responsibility very seriously. 
What about it? 

In the first place every school pat- 
ron should read up on,the school 
question and get a broader view of 
the real situation. When the patrons 
see the need of better schools then 
they will be a little more careful who 
they vote in as directors. 

This ought not be a political job. 
What do you care whether a director 
is a republican, democrat, socialist 
or what not. He has a job that goes 
way beyond party lines. A man 
ought to be ashamed to solicit votes 
in the name of any party. He ought 
to ask support upon live questions 
that pertain to country ‘schools and 
the voters should support. or defeat 
him on those questions alone. 

Petty politics has eaten the life out 
of the rural schools. That’s what ails 
them. Instead of choosing county su- 
perintendents for their ability“ as 
school men, or directors for-their fit- 
ness for the position these plaées have 
been made the political pie counter 
by shrewd politicians higher up. 
Can’t you see that it is a part of the 
political game that you country folks 
are playing—for the good of the big 
politician every time and to your 
eternal harm? 

More attention is paid to the elec- 
tion of a school treasurer than to the 
election of school director. Why? Be- 
cause the treasurer has funds at his 
disposal. He is backed by some bank 
that controls a certain ring that wags 
a certain political party. Purely sel- 


fish interest in an insignificant of- 
leial, overshadows the interest taken 
in the choice of a really important 





official—tthat of school director. 
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BUYING FARM. 


During the last few years the cuadines (did't ko. dee 
of farm lands has been growing in popu- 
lar favor among all classes of investors. 
Large farms have been divided into small- 
er ones and new areas have been opened 
up with rapidity during the last decade. 
The coined phrase “there never was but 
one crop of land; there never will be an- 
other” carries with it much thought for 
reflection. The safest investment today 
that the individual can make is the pur- 
chase of good cheap farm land. while it 
lasts. 

While the pendulum of prices on most 
commodities swings backward and for- 
ward, with land prices this is not true. 
Today the pendulum is swinging outward 
in land values everywhere, and going td- 
ward a higher point each year. The ex- 
perience of those fortunate enough to 
purchase land in the last three or feur 
years verifies this assertion. 

Land everywhere is becoming dearer 
each year and the individual that wants 


The Homestead of the Past 

land should buy it now while he or she 
has a chance to do so at low prices and 
on easy terms. Many thought that land 
was too high five or ten years ago and 
on that account refused to buy a home 
thinking land would become cheaper. 
Now they see their error. It is not too 
late, however, for there are still a few 
opportunities left. and only a few, to buy 
good, cheap land and get in on the rapid 
rise of land values during the years that 
are to follow 

Did you ever stop to think that the 
population of the United States is in- 
ereasing at the rate of 4,000 people daily 
and that we have doubled in population 
every thirty years of our history. Where 
are all these people going? Are they emi- 
grating? No. Are we preventing people 
ef other nations from coming to our 
shores? No. Are we sending cur popu- 
lation' away? No. We are taking care 
of them at home. Where will this in- 
creased annual population go to? Where, 
but into the new undeveloped lands of 
the West, North and South, where geod 
climate, water, fertile soil and favorable 
market conditions exist. 

Nothing can check the upward march 


of land values in the years to follow. 
All products that sustain life must grow. 
The more people to be fed the greater 
will be the demand for the land on which 
to raise the products to-feed them. The 
wise investor is the fellow that looks 
ahead and studies the country’s problems 
and plans for the future. 

We, personally, knew 
land put under cultivation within the 
last two years that is now paying from 
20 to 30 per cent annual dividends on 
the investment from crops alone, and 
fally as much on the rapid rise in land 
values. Thirty years ago in the Central 
West a farmer was considered success- 


of much cheap 





sik tc de if he cleared 6 per cent on .his in- 
vestment, but the modern farmer. tcday 
with his modern methods, frequently 
clears from 20 to 30 per cent on his‘ in- 
vestment, and some make even more than 
this. ’ 

Our idea in urging Successful »-Farm- 
ing’s readers to buy land is to get them 
to seize their opportunities and invest 
in a business about which they are fa- 
miliar. If it has proved prefitable for 
capitalists—for men engdged in various 
enterprises—to buy land, why should it 
not be even more profitable for the 
farmer? His surplus earnings should go 
into the purchase of land. Many farmers 
that we know of have gone to. the wal] 
engaging in enterprises outside of their 
line. Few if any have made a mistake 
in buying land. 
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Why the Renter Should 
| Buy Land... 


Many of the readers’ of Successful 
Farming are renters and we want to say 
just a werd -to them about the advisa- 
bility of farming their own land, to be- 
come their own masters and harvest all 
of the profits themselves instead of di- 
viding profits with landlords. The., re- 
cent census report shows that nearly 
40 per cent of the farmers of the United 
States are renters. A small per cent 
rent only to get a start, intending to buy 
later on, but a larger percentage follow 
renting for life. 

We do not dispute the fact that it may 
be possible to earn a livelihood on rented 





and see if there,is not a.gocd way out 
of your trouble. Th annual rent, either 
in cash or crops, paid in the older settled 
portions of the country will ron from £3 
to per acre. It is possible to buy 
good’ cheap land at from $5 to $10 per 
acre down and the balance on such terms 
as will work no hardship to the -pur- 
chaser. The renter who knows his usi- 
néss, and who is progressive, can, in a 
short time, with the equipment he- has 
for running a rented farm, thaké'the new 
farm he has bought pay for “it#4f, and 
in a few years he will be in the position 
of a landlerd instead of’a renter. , 
Mr. Renter; while you may be making 
a good living where you are, working for 
ethers, yet to make doHars earn dollars 
you should be working,,fcr yourself on 
your own farm and proyide against that 
day when old age comes. It is a duty 
you owe your family and you should 


- 
strive to own your cwn farm, and should 


bend your efforts toward that end. You 
should plan to get in touch with land 
values in new districts that are ‘settling 
up. Do not give,this matteg only .passing 
notice, but deep, thoroygh , study 

We, perscnally, know where hundreds 
of renters during the last few years have 
made a statt by purchasing good cheap 
land! in ‘thé“South, West and in Canada. 
Many started with small capital and are 
classed ‘among the successful. farmers. of 
the new. country in which they live, Land 
prices are bound to go up. in a few 
years and the easy terms afforded now 
will not be so easy to obtain, for land in 
the futuré will be sold largely on a cash 
basis. 

Our readers 


““~YYe 


living on rented land 


should make a strenuous effort to. find 


The Virgin Sod 


land but the profits above living expenses 
in most instances goes to the landlord 
for toll or rent. The renter farms on 
either a crop share or cash basis. Un- 
less a renter is favorably known by his 
landlord it is next to impossible to secure 
any but a short time lease. Through 
failure of ercp or the inability to meet 
the cash rent, or to pay the increased 
rent that may be asked for another year, 
the renter is obliged to move, and the 
few dollars that he may have laid by 
will necessarily be expended in getting 
installed in new quarters. So it goes on, 
year in and year out, without a stable 
occupation in sight. 

Ncw, brother renter, can you not see 
that your position is an tnstable one? 
Don’t you have a longing to live on land 
that belongs to you? Are you not tired 
of farming run-down farms, many. of 
which have been robbed to the limit, af 
their fertility, or where the improvements 
have not been kept up by the landlord? 
Would it not be a pleasure for you to 
plan ahead a few years and secure a 
home fer yourself in your old age, and 
provide for the family as you should pro- 
vide now? Possfbly you have thought 
that some day you would -have enough 
saved up to buy a farm out and out. - Per- 
haps you resolved to do this and then 
the resolution died. in the making. 

It is not necessary to amass a large 
sum of money before buying land. Stop 





a way to own a farm wiitle soit nes 
may be‘had cheap: ~- We: would ‘suggest 
that our readers who are renters. get in 
touch -with real estate values in the new 
districts open for settlement. Success- 
fu]. Farming stands ready to help you 
and give you a list of reliable real estate 
agents that can give you bargains in good 
cheap farm lands in newer parts of the 
country. --Let us help you. ‘Tell as 
what ycu want. Do not remain a renter, 
but decide te become a land owner and 
not a land renter. 


l Land Investments Safe 

= 

Saline the last: ten ‘years the desire 
to make investments in farm ands has 
grown apace, and» continues. to graw for 
many. very gocd reasons, the, most im- 
portant of which is the financial sound- 
ness of the investment. The real value 
of land is based upon its prdéductive 
éapacity. Any land that will ‘yield 2 
nét income of $10 per acre can safely 
be considered as $100 per acre land. 

Among our largest investors in land 
are the farmers themselves. They are 
the guide posts that have pointed the 
city. man, engaged in. various pursuits. 
toward a safe investment. The city fel- 
low feels ‘that if the farmer is willing 

Continued on page 10 
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FAGRICULTURE | 


ol all 
The Farmers of the Country are Requested to 
Contribute to this Department. = 





September. 
Now the goldenrod is waving, 
In the, fields across the way; 
And the bittersweet and wahoo, 
Make the wayside branches gay; * 
Footsteps of the year in passing, 
Do you note them as you go, 
Here and there the wax-like berries, 
With their pink and crimson show? 
Footsteps, footsteps, you can find them, 
O’er the meadow and the. lea, 

Are the daintyfblossoms growing, 
Blooming thé@yve for you and me; 
Nature’s splendor, crown of Harvest, 
Fill the days with passing cheer, 
Mark its changes, in the forest, 
Find the footsteps of the year. 


They have passed, in stately measure, 
Hath the summer moments gone, 
And from out the northern hilltops, 
Is the winter coming on; 
And methinks a thread of silver, 
And a thought, perhaps a tear, 
May for us make life the better, 
In the footsteps of the year. 
—Nellie Fiske Hackett. 











Chips From the Farm Block. 

Race it with your neighber for the first 
good pumpkin pie of this year’s growing. 

This is the season for choosing the 
most desirable sires to head the flocks and 
herds. 

Cut your right hand off sooner than 
be untrue to your word. There is lots 
of room in the earth for unreliable men, 
but mighty little on it. 

Watch the corners all the time. When 
the income is a little -etter than the 
outgo every month we are doing a win- 
ning business. 

Get some things ready for the fair this 
fall. Don’t go just to laugh and finc 
fault with what other folks are growing. 
Beat them all if you can. That’s what 
makes a man proud. 

Don’t carry your troubles all around 
town, peddling them out to everybody you 
meet. Be brave enough to keep your 
mouth shut. Most cf our trials grow 
from seed of our own planting, anyway. 
We have no right to blame anybody but 
ourselves for them. 

Are you going to be a dumper this 
season, and throw your grain on the 
market before threshing is scarcely over, 
or are you going to hold your grain just 
a few days, and thus secure the rise 
in price, which occurs ninety-nine sea- 
sens out of a hundred? 

Crimson clover sowed as a catch crop 
after corn has been laid by is a good 
plan in those latitudes where the crop 
will not winter kill Crimson clover is 
an annual and will make a good growth 
in the fall and will continue in the spring 
so that it can be turned under adding 
nitrogen to the soil. 

“Water that has will never 
make the mill run,” “is a trite saying. 
Likewise the water that evapcrates from 
the soil will never grow a crop. Retain 
the water in the soil by giving thorough 
cultivation, and grow crops. 

Our friends in Minnesota who are pes- 
tered with quack grass may get some 
information from the Minnesota. Press 
Bulletin No. 36, which they Gan ob- 
tain free from their experiment Station 





at St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Buy Your Reofing on Proof—Not Claim 

The one and only basis on which yoti gan afford to choose your fooling is that 
of proof—proof of what it Aas imsiof What it may do. 

not be deceived by extravagant daif# and high-sounding 
They are gitrely made for lack of prodfs of what a roofing has done. . Insist 
upon seeing roofs that have given satisfaction for years, 

We can point out roofs of proof, right near you, where Neponset PAROID 
Roofing has lasted as long as the highest-grade shingles. It has been on 
Government buildings, dairy barns, stables, poultry buildings and railroad and 
industrial buildings everywhere for over a decade. We have been in one line of 
business for over a century and the experience gained in all that time is back of 


NeposseT PA ROID R00rINnc 


NE€Ponstt Roofings enable you to choose WNerensey PR and 
the roofing that best mects pers cooks, Siding for LE Nerorty ery ser re- 
There are different roofings for different quiring an artistic roof or siding. Bich- 
types of buildings. prose 1 octet, mets more attractive and 
asting than shingles, 
an} amseT PAROID Roofing for barns Each roll of Bird NEPONSET Roofing 
Snot taint rain water’ Resistsive, - CMtains directions for laying and complete 
‘ ees Bre, fixtures, including square metal caps. 

NeronstT WATERPROOF Building 
Paper under clapboards, shingles, slate, 
metal, etc., insulates against exterior cod, 























































For such, poultry bulidings, broodcr 
houses, sheds and temporary buildings as 
require low-cost roofing, you will find that 
NEPonseT RED-ROPE Roofing laststhree heat and dampness. It costs little 
times longer than tarred felts. cuts the fuel bill one-third evcry winter. 
These are facts and not claims—write us and we will prove every statement 

Consult Our Building Counsel Department—tell us the nature of the buildings you 
propose to erect or repair, and we'll scnd you the Bird NEPONSET Book which treats 
your special case. There are dealers in Bird NEPONSET Products everywhere. If you 
do not know the one in your locality, write us and we'll tell you, 


F.W. BIRD & SON, 67° Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass., U.S.A. 
Established 1795. Originators of Complete Ready Roefings and Waterproof Building Papers. 
New York Washington Chieago Portland, Ore, Canadian Pastory and Offices: Hamilton, Ont, Winnipeg Montreal 6t. Jokn 
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The only spreader with a 32-year record of good work. Simplicity, Durability 
and Light Draft always foremost. Direct Chain Drive. No roa hay The 
choice of men who investigate thoroughly. Wood or metal wheels. A generation 
of experience back of every Success. The leader from the first. Exclusive features 
all patented. Catalog of facts Free. Write us promptly. 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Co. "9" 
INVENT “HOW AND WHATTCINY vend 


“HOW TO OBTAIN PATENTS” ex- 
Patent Atterney, 912 F Street, Washington, D. C. 










plained FREE. Chester W. 
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The Fair as an Educational Factor. 
“That which is good for the commoner 
also good for the king.” 

Within the United States there are 

at present some thirty states equipped 

for regular state fairs. This does not 
include the many fine interstate and sec- 
ondary state faips, There are annually 
lield.a long list “of specialty fairs, such 
as corn, poultry, dairy, land and stock 
shows in various parts of the country. 

The county fair is being upheld as the 

pride of each and every enterprising 

county. During the past few years mil- 

lions of dollars are being expended an- 

nually upon the improvement of fair 
grounds and permanent buildings there- 





ers, dairymen, poultry fanciers, etc., make 
it their duty to attend and ehcourage 
these fairs. 

They take their good wives and the 
children that they may all grasp the in- 
spiring influence of these _ institutions. 
There is instruction for‘all. ™ 

The farmer who attends a county or 
state fair has the opportunity to inspect 
the latest devices and improvements in 
farm machinery, and every farmer must 
be a machinist. He can study the great 
lessons taught by scientific feeding of 
live stock, which will enable him to ob- 
tain the best results from his farm ani- 
mals. The grand exhibits of live stock 
will show him the nearness of perfecticn 
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op. Each and every dollar su expended 
will surely yield trifold income to the 
great commonwealth of our fair land. 
Today all the leading farmers and stock- 
men are the upholders of our grand fair 
associations, and it is no longer a ques- 
tion, “Can I afford to attend the fair?” 
The proven fact is “you cannot afford to 
miss it,” for the fair is a school in it- 
self. We owe it to ourselves and our 
families to attend these fairs. There- 
fore, all up-to-date farmers, stock breed- 
THE WAY OUT. 
What to Do When Food Don't Agree. 

When food don’t agree sensible folks 
make a change. 

When all others fail Grape-Nuts, be- 
ing partially predigested and nearly all 
nourishment, succeeds usually from the 
first trial. 

A lady in Washington says: “My baby 
19 months old had never seen a well day 
in her life. She had suffered from indi- 
gestion from the time of her birth, and it 
seemed impossible to find any food to 
agree with her. She could keep almost 
nothing on her stomach and she was in 
such a constipated condition she suffered 
a great deal. 

“Tt was then that I tried Grape-Nuts 
for her, steeping it thoroughly and strain- 
ing it, putting a small portion in each 
feeding and it worked like a charm. - She 
began to improve immediately and gained 
half a pound the first week. 

“Baby got her indigestion from me, for 
my digestive organs have always been 
weak. I rely on Grape-Nuts for most of 
my food for there are times when I can 
eat nothing else. I am steadily improv- 
ing and know Grape-Nuts will make me 
entirely well in time. 

“T never have ‘that tired feeling’ any 
more. I eat Grape-Nuts and I feel its 
effects in improved mental strength very 
forcibly.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the: famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. 





to which stock can be brought. This 
will teach him type and improvement of 
his home stock. 

The dairy exhibits at all fairs are ex- 
cellent in their instructive virtue. These 
exhibits teach the profitable and sanitary 
handling of dairy products. This enables 
the average .dairyman to greatly improve 
the quality and quantity of his dairy out- 
put. The exhibits of grain, fruits and 
vegetables are surely an inspiration to 
the person now raising inferior crops of 
these important products. The produc- 
tion of these products is fully explained. 


The fancy werk and culinary depart-| high 


ments are always interesting to the ladies. 
Lectures upon subjects of domestic 
science are always free and interesting. 
School exhibitg~always interest and in- 
struct the chi and teachers. Floral 
and art displays are always in evidence 
for lovers of the beautiful. Yes, there 
is something at the fair which will prove 
instructing to each and all. © Children’s 
day we consider the greatest day of any 
fair. for we all know: that high ideals 
set in early life will prove a guidance 
in their future years. 

Providing you have ‘anything worth 
showing at a fair, show it. Show it at 
its best possible advantage, but show it 
honestly. Gocd exhibits—and -lots of 
them, are the making’‘of a fair. 
bibitor who wins learns much, but an ex- 
hibitor who loses leatfns more. . 

The visitor at a fair should ask ques- 
tions, grasp ideas and study. He should 
watch the judging, note the winners and 
learn the points of their excellence. Do 
not spend too much time in the dime 
side shows about the grounds. These 
are well enough for a recess or recrea- 
tion, but do not believe for a minute 
that these come under the heading of 
educational influence, for they do not. 

Attend the fair, put your shoulder to 
the wheel of progress, and place Ameri- 
can agriculture upon the pinnacle of in- 
telligent industry.—Harry' H. Wheeler, 
Kane Co., Illinois. 


o ¢ @ 


Anyone who has traveled through the 
woeful, treeless countries around the 
Mediterranean—such as Spain, Greece, 
Northern Africa and.a large portion of 
Italy, must frequently pray that our 
own country may be preserved from such 
a dismal fate—Zze-President Eliot of 
Harvard University. 








Highland Park College | 


ually 


Terme Open Sept. 6, Oct. 17; Nev 29,°10, and Jan 2,°11 
A standard college that comes nearer meeting 
the demands of modern education than any 
other college in the country. 
The —— Regular Courses Maintained 
College and Preparatory 10 Telephone Engin 
Normal and Primary Training 11 Pharmacy 
Law 12 Music 
Civil Engineering 13 

Electrical Engineering 14 

Steam and Traction Eecineering 18 

Machinists 

Ketamebite Machinist and 
Chaoffeur Courses 


"ring 





17 and Drawing 
18 Mail Service 
19 Summer School 


Sustvastionagiven tee all branches by 


COAATeene 
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DRAKE UNIVERST 


Standard in Every Department 


THIRTIETH YEAR OPENS SEPT. 19th 


COLLEGE @F LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
COLLEGE OF LAW 

COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Special Courses Leading To Teachers? Certi- 
ficate Of Any Grade 


Courses For Supervisors Of Music, Super- 
visors Of Drawing And Teachers Of 
Physical Calture 


Drake University juates are successful soc- 
ially, professio y, and in business. They take 

ace in the werld of action because they 
understand worid problems. 


For Catalogue Address 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 52. Bicet tows 
ARE YOU SATISFIED 


wits YouR Jos? 





and your pre-ent earning orare you ambitious. Wan 

to“get ahead”? If you wili let us we can show you how 
become an 6: auto—driver—like the above man 
at the wheel, His job isn't’ work”. It’sacinch. Such 


EARN $35 TO $40 A WEEK 

and there isa big demand for them, Our Home Study 
Course trains’ you in your own home in a few weeks 
time. A small down payment starts you. Separabie 
models of working parte showing olery deta!ll and 
movement free to every student. rite teday for our 
free p: us and samples of lessons. 

We are constant touch with owners and garages 
requiring competent men. 


Buftaio Automobile School 
27 Franklin St., Buffalo, WN. Y. 
The Auto School that comes to you. 





oe. One cent average cost 
wer per hour, Nothing can equal. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
16520akland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





Read the advertising pages. 
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ions. 
Clean the water-tanks and hog-troughs 
these days. : 
jreen corn looks mighty tempting to 
the dairy cows. Watch the fences! 
Keep sweet potato-runners clipped 
back to within eighteen inches of the 
plants. 
How many farmers do you know who 
furnish all of the live-stock with plenty 
of salt, summer or winter? 
If you are allowing the dairy cows to 
fight flies in the blistering sunlight, they 
are also fighting down your dairy profits. 
We've all heard that parable about not 
pouring new wine into old bottles. Keep 
the fresh new crop of grain from the cold, 
stored, product of last year. 
The time was when wheat and oat- 
straw were considered almost worthless, 
but they sold for $5 and $6 a ton right 
out in the stack last fall and winter. 
Isn’t it worth saving? 
With the pasturage growing short, the 
dairy herd looking like hat-racks, and the 
eream-checks shriveling up like crack- 
lings, it’s a mighty good time to reflect 
upon the merits of a silo. 
Its your own fault if you allow the 


colt to be brought up as a wild, vicious}. 


animal which nobody can handle or 
wants, instead of a gentle, tractable crea- 
ture that you can dispose of any day for 
more than he really is worth. 

While it may mean a little extra trou- 
ble, it will pay the farmer well to ar- 
range so the dairy cows need not be tied 
or penned up at night, but turned into a 
lot where there is good pasturage. They 
can then graze with more’ comfort and 
satisfaetion than during the heat of the 
day,.. with its swarming flies. ‘ 

Try putting away-a goodly supply 
pure, clean small-grains for next year’s 
sowing. It will come in mighty handy 
in the spring, and is much more apt to 
grow a vigorous crop than the seed that 
laid around most any old place during the 
winter months. And if you saye more 
than yeu possibly can make use of, there 
is always a big demand for it among 
your neighbors at a high price.—M. Cov- 
erdell, Worth Co., Mo. 


° + + 
Know Your Auto. 


They were talking about machines, 
those two auto enthusiasts, and gne’ told 
how a friend of his prepared himself be- 
fore buying a car. 

“He went to work for an auto com- 
pany and stayed by bp job two weeks 
without pay.” Py 

“What did he do that “ 

“Just so’s to get onto the tricks prac- 
ticed at the repair shop. And he got 
his eye teeth cut I’H tell you.” yo 

“How’s that. Put me next.” 

“Well, you know Dr. ...... Doc 
hasn’t much knowledge of autos and he 
got stung good and proper—but he 
doesn’t know it. It was while my 
friend was working his apprenticeship 
that Doc brought his machine jn one 
morning and wanted it overhauled so it 
would run. ey 

“They told my friend to seesif he 
could find anything out of fix. * 

“The boss had told the Doctor that as 
soon as they discovered what was wrong 
they would call him up and let him know 
when he could get his car. ‘ 

“Pretty soon this apprentice reported 
pores wrong except it was out of gaso- 
ene! 

“The boss telephoned Doc that he could 
eall the evening of the next day and get 
his car. 

“They charged him $8.75!” 

See the point? If that man had 
known anything about autos he’d have 
saved $8.75 that time—and no doubt 
many other times. 

The man who worked for nothing that 
he might learn the tricks of the shop and 
incidentally pick up some practical point- 


















Buildings— 
Paint Them This Fall . 


HEN the air is dry and 
the wood is dry is the 
best time to paint—that 

is in the fall. Then the 

paint sinks in and stays 
there. Dustdoesn’t bother 

. No insects to’ sti. in tne 

.« fresh paint. And you have 

winter protection. But be very careful 

to make'your paint of 


Pure White Lead 


(“*Duich Boy Painter’’ Trade Mark) 


The ““Dutch Boy Painter’’ on the 
white lead keg insures long life to 
your paint. 

Pure white lead, mixed with linseed 
oil, doesn’t crack, and if spread on a 
properly dried surface, will not blister 
and peel. 

White-lead the buildings, imple 
ments, concrete, etc., and they will 
be painted right. 

Send for our ‘*Dutch Boy Paint Adviser 
No. 1,” acollection of reliable, beautifully 
illustrated booklets, offering various sugges- 
tions and color schemes. It’s free, but every 
page worth reading. 


National Lead Company 
An office in each of the following cities : 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
Foha T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) - 
National Lead and Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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If you are thinking 


at home. Our local mana 
and to serve you in any way 


Write to us to-day fora 


of 


SETTLING IN CANADA 


drop into any of our branch banks and make yourself 
ger will be glad to see you 


he can. 


‘ FREE BOOKLET 
regarding the Province you are interested in, and 
a list of our branches. It will be sent promptly. 
Address THE TRADERS BANK OF CANADA 
TORONTO, CANADA 












There are many ways in which he can be helpful, 
such as cashing drafts, giving information about 
Canadian laws and many other details that you will 
appreciate. We will be glad to serve you. 














ers before buying a car was wise. 





Read our guarantee on page two. It is iron-clad. 
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Some Sayings. 

“I’m going to” never amounts to 
but “doing” often climbs to the t 
of fame’s ladder. 

«Whoever has no respect for his neigh- 
bers has none for himself. 

The man who likes to work generally 
finds something to do. 

‘Peace and poverty in the home are 
far better than discord and wealth. 

‘Before you talk about the weeds in 
your neighbor's garden be sure there are 
nene in your own. 

‘Finding fault may relieve you, but it 
often hurts ‘your best friends. 

The lay of the hen is sweeter to Farmer 


uch, 
und 


Tightfist than the lay of the most illgs- 


trious poet. 

A tree is better known by the taste of 
itsy fruit than by the looks of it. 

As sunshine is better than darkness, 
so, a song in the heart is better than a 
grudge—M. L. Piper, Windsor Co., Vt. 

¢ - ¢ 
Every Man May Do It. 

Some things we cannot all do, but ev- 
ery man on the farm can take good 
care of things. 

You will not have to go far to find 
men who are all the time compiaii... 
that luck is against them. They have 
not. been prosperous as their neighbors 
have. They have worked hard, @ariy and 
late. ‘They have done their very best, 
- d yet’ success is over the hill out of 
ht, They have not yet heard a rustle 
of wings. 

But have these men jonc or? thing 
the best they could? Have they been 
thorough about everything they do? That 
is a question that overtops almost every 
other We may ask ourselves.‘ “Have I 
been thorough?” 

It doesn’t take much of a man to look 
out when. big things are at stake. Give 
most @ny of us a pocketbook with ten 


MOTHER'S “NOTIONS” 
Gooi for Young People to Follow. 





“My little grandson often comes up to 
show me how large the muscles of his 
arms are. 

“He was a delicate child, but has devel- 
oped into a strong, healthy boy and 
Postum has been the principal factor. 

“I was induced to give him Postum 
because of my Own experience with it. 

“I am sixty years old, and have been a 
victim :of nervous dyspepsia for many 
years. Have tried all sorts of medicines 
and had treatment from many physicians, 
but no permanent relief came. I believe 
nervous dyspeptics suffer more than other 
hick people, as they are affected mentally 
as well as physically. . 

“I used to read the Postum advertise- 
ments in our paper. At first I gave but 
little attention to them, thinking it was 
a fraud like so many I had tried, but 
finally something in one of the advertise- 
ments made me conelude to try it. 

“T was very particular to have it pre- 
pared strictly according to directions, and 
used good, rich cream. It was vem nice 
indeed, and about bedtime I said to the 
members of the family that I believed I 
felt. better. One of them laughed and 
said, ‘That’s another of mother’s notions,’ 
but the notion has not left me yet. 

“IT continued to improve right along 
after leaving off ccffee and taking Postum, 
and now after three years’ use I feel so 
well that I am almost young again. I 
know Postum was the cause of the change 
in my health and I cannot say too much 
in its favor. I wish I could persuade all 
nervous people to use it.’ 

Read “The Read to Wellville,” found 
in pkgs. “There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








thousand dollars in it and we will get 
out the shotgun, barricade the doors and 
sit up all night to see that nobody gets 
a penny of it away from us. You can 
get men enough to march at the head of 
a regiment of. soldiers when the band 
is playing a lively tune and there is a 
ehance to mak® a great name for one’s 
self, but when it comes to going out on 
a dark night all alone and pacing up 
and down through the darkness on the 


|sentry’s beat you have to draft men and 


tell them, “That is ~our plac go and 
fill it!” 

It is one thing to drive out‘a splendid 
réaper, all red and gold, to gather in the 


wheat crop waving a _ hundred acres 





Kindness Counts Even With Pigs 


wide, and altogether another to pull on 
a pair of overalls and get down to the 
little jobs that come from day to day. 

You can go out and boss a score of 
men easier by far than you can clean 
one henho vourself. That makes a 
fellow snort and sweat and groan, for 
ten days..afterward. 

Still, there isn’t a particle of use in 
pouring money into the bunghole and 
leaving forty ventholes running all over 
the cellar bottom. 

The thing of it is, the things we can 
all do seem too small for us to do, and 
so success sits away over yonder and 
laughs at us from the top rail of the 
fence. She is ready to get down on our 
side if she sees we really want her— 
want her enough to use her right if she 
comes—but no streak of lightning is 
quick enough to catch her if she is 
slighted. 

Thousands of vooks have been writ- 
ten on how to win success. They all 
have good things about them. Most of 
them are written by men who never 
knew how to save a cent after they got 
it,. and yet, you can leara something 
from the writings of every body. 

The truest and best recipe that ever 
could be written for the acquirement of 
success, however, may be put in just two 


words— 
BE CARPEUL! 

That doesn’t mean to go around with 
a face as long as a hammer hanJle and 
a look in the eyes as if one had lost 
his last friend and expected to go pretty 
soon himseli. That isn’t being careful, 
that is being full ~~ care. 

The careful man seés the thing that 
needs doing, small as well as great, and 
has the grace to do it 
he can. The careful man thinks of the 
details. He keeps the ends tucked in. 
He thinks and plans great things, but 
he has an eye out all the time for the 
very smallest particulars of his business. 

And he wins. He must win! He will 
win !—E. L. Vincent. 
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It- costs money for floors stomped out 
by horses in fly time. It costs money 
for fiy repellants that: will save the floors. 
but it will let the horses stand quietly 
and enjoy life. Your choice? 

o 2 

More people over eat than starve té 
death. More of the ills of life come froin 
eating too much than from famine. 


the very best} é 








Thousands of farmers have written to us 
‘or a catalogue. 


Olds Gasoline Engines 


have been selected in most instances a 
those who most carefully investigated the 
engine question. 


There is just one possible combination that 
could account for the steady growth in 30 
years of our sales of engines to these unprej- 
udiced farmers and that is quality and 
right prices. 

Our catalogue tells things that you should 
know about engines. 


Read it through carefully—you 
won't regret the little time it takes. 


Seager Engine Works 
1023 Seager Street, Lansing, Michigan 
Boston Philadelphia Binghamton Omaha 
Kansas sas City Mins Minneapolis Los Angeles 


Low Wheels 
Low Lift! 


your farm wagon over high 
wooden wheels it's the the last two 0 feet of the litt 
that hurts. Lifting kills more farmers than 
pneumonia, ——s and typhoid combined. 


KQ 





EMPIRE LOW 
STEEL WHEELS 


for your farm hauling. They cost only 

half the price of wooden wheels and they 

— you tire and repair expense, save 
rt team and save you. Write for new 

iiiustrated catalog ~— Empire Wheels 

and Empire Handy Wagons. 

EMPIRE MFG. CO., Bex 576 








clone” three one ott feed mandy Benes 





ere A WEEK 


Jack Wood didit! He writes—“ Hurry up 
100 more — so! 
first lot in 2 days 

seller I 
Mun- 


finest steel. Riches Plated all over. 
200 ordered by one man. Write at once. 


m't ‘teler ee a unnecessary. Sample free. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 2271 Wayne St., DAYTON, OHIO 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Ea Soon cave their -— feng en tay a 
wagon, 


Mares Sar areaiabacs Bake We 














WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 
for 4 Bugsy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, 
_ I manufacture wheels & to 4 in. ye B 
$5.50, Shafts $2.00, Top B $33, Harness 
Learn how to buy direct, Catalog Wheels, 
$5.50. Wagon Pass. ©,0. One 
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Re-juvenating Old Meadows. 

There are thousands and thousands of 
acres of meadow land that do not pro- 
duce paying crops, but which might be 
prought to a higher state of productive- 
ness with comparatively speaking little 
expense. There are few farms where the 
meadows are producing to their full ca- 
pacity, and which do not contain spots 
that produce hardly any grass at all. 
The bringing up of these farms to greater 
productiveness and making these barren 
ar produce good crops is a problem 
that stares every farmer in the face and 
should no longer be neglected. 

The best time to get grass seed to catch 
and grow nicely is in August or Septem- 
pet, This is when Nature makes her 
sowings. The timothy seed ripens at 
this time and falls to the ground. With 
the warm and frequent summer rains it 
soon starts. By winter it has made a 
growth that will generally go through, 
with little or no injury from cold weath- 


er. 

If good seed is sown on the poor mea- 
dows at this time, it will start to grow, 
and if fertilizer is then applied, it will 
continue to grow and thrive in propor- 
tion to the richness of the soil and the 
moisture present. If the farmer has any 
barn manures, they should be applied to 
the weak, poor, barren spots at the same 
time the seed is sown, and harrowed in 
with a fine-toothed drag or harrow. 
If the soil of the meadow is poor 
all over, it will pay to apply from 
200 to 500 pounds of a good commercial 
fertilizer at this time to each acre. Any 
good, high-grade fertilizer will do, but 
we prefer one balanced about like this: 
3 1-2 per cent nitrogen, 10 per cent pot- 
ash and 10 per cent phosphoric acid. 
This can be applied to small areas by 
sowing from a pail carried in one hand 
and scattered with the other, or it can 
be run through the fertilizer attachment 
of a seed drill at the time the grass seed 
is sown. We tried this method of fer- 
tilizing on our meadows once with won- 
derful results and will do it again this 
fall. After the fertilizer and seed are in 
the ground, we will run a smoothing har- 
row over the entire area to stir the soil 
and bury the seed. [ff any clover is to 
be sown it will be sown in early spring, 
as our land is quite inclined to clay and 
heaves difte ‘te dly. 

There i is eg thing that must be at- 
tended to when seeding is done over old 
meadows in the fall and that is: Live 
stock must be kept from pasturing the 
meadows, as they would trample down 
and destroy much of the young grass 
plants. "ie 

We believe that the greatest trouble 
with most lands is that they are ai 
lowed to get too poor to produce satisfac- 
tory crops. It does not pay to plow them 
up and to re-seed them, becase the land 
is not rich enough to produce a crop 
anyway. It is fertilizer they want, and 
if this is applied to the surface, where 
the roots can get it after leaching from 
rains, it does as much good as when the 
field is plowed up, and certainly it is 
cheaper. Frequent plowing costs money. 
If what it costs to plow and fit the land 
were expended on commercial fertilizer, 
the results would be more satisfactory. 
If the practice of applying 200 to 500 
pounds of concentrated fertilizers, sowing 
seed when necessary, and then-harrowing 
it in, is kept up for several years in suc- 
cession, the results obtained will be phe- 
nomenal. We advise farmers to try this 
plan on small areas, even if not over 
their entire farms. They will soon 
learn that it is a paying venture. Of 
course, one must be sure that the seed 
and the fertilizer are good and up to 
the standard. It pays to buy the best 
grade of both —L. J. Farmer, Oswego Oo., 


New York. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 
Growing timothy hay for dairy cows 
or beef steers is folly. “Raise clover or 
alfalfa and note the improvement in live 
stock profits. 
¢ ¢ 


I am one of your new subscribers and 
I ~y your magazine beyond expression.— 
M. H. Tompkins, Montgomery Co., 


















They are DANGEROUS In High Winds 
and USELESS on Calm Days +» 


Get a FARM PUMP ENGINE! 


The appalling loss of life and the enormous 
prop damage resulting from blown-down 
windmills must stop! Every year adds to the long list 
of killed and injured—every great storm leaves death and 
devastation in its track, due to these dangerous structures. 
Many are killed or crippled for life while working in mid- 
air, oiling or repairing windmills. 


Windmills Must Go! 


Not only are they a constant menace to life and property, oe 
unreliable—often idle for weeks at a stretch, — waiting for 
— and always ‘getting’ out of order when the need for water 
is greatest. 












Thanks to t unsatisfactory makeshifts. Thou- 
wonderful Fuller = nil dging away with wind-: 
Johnson Farm Pump;~ ills and nd Sevariss a orale 

farmers tle 
no longer forced bia’ gr great ‘little 


efi 5 am etigine.. 


depend on these. ‘ 


Pumps 
800 to 
1,000 
Gallons 


per Hour 
Pet. June 15, 1909 
Others applied for 


«In comparison with this powerful little engine, a windmill is a jok 
The outpumps the windmill ten to one, for it “keeps 6 

churning,”’ regardless of wind or weather, heat or cold, angen yy BAe 

1,000 gallons perhour! Has a power of over 15 tone per minute 

Needs no belts, arms, jacks, anchor posts or special platfo All it 

feeds is oil and gasoline and someone to start it and stop it. 


Water When You Want it! 


The Farm fate Engine keeps tanks and troughs full of fresh water 
all the time. No need of storing water, to become stagnant and injuri- 
ous to'stock, as is the case with windmills. 

The engine will throw water as high as a house, giving ample fire 
posteriiee. Pipe water anywhere. Use it for irrigation, sprinkling the 

wn or washing buggies and autos. 


The Engine is Complete in Itself! 
ne ie’ Posn bane MAIL TO US AT ONCE! 
BOOK COUPON 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
874 Sheldon St. Madison, Wis. 





img service will run all 
kinds of light machines— z 
separators, feed cutters, 
etc. You can’t beat it as 


a general utility engine 

farms — ad ” Please mai) books checked to 
Send for the name of a) 

mearest dealer who has Name 





this amazing engine on 
exhibition. Ask for Free Rag 70wn 
Book giving full details 

R. F. D. State 














Ve. 





asta, Aaieess Cho 
Sold by Dealers Fuller & Johnson Mig. Co. fs Farm Pump Engine Book C) 
BiG ENGINE CATALOG () 


saling this Bugioe at ‘N6., Sheldon St., Street 
= at Madison, Wis. rT) 














Why Risk Windmills? 



















1355: 


This famous 
press now :\. 
costs you far... 
less than or- 
dinary makes. 
Other styles, 
one-horse and 
engine power, 
*: -560 up. 

rite for 
special Hay Press Circular 66842 completely describing them. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 








David | Bradley Hay. Press 


Dealers 









Murray new 1911 Model Buggy 
Right in mid-season—right when you want it 


you twice the dealer’s profit, we offer 
Teens Simoael 


Murray pays the freight 
This is a genuine oqportunity for ouek & pyres 
Murray sells on weeks road 
Insures sa’ delivery. Gives two year’ a 
construction to your order. 
This is as 1 offer~not in our catalog. fo set 
full detail: peqen aah to ask for our 
Bid Scauwer cire circular. Send postal for i Festa. 
The Wiber H. Murray Mig. Co, 240-346 E. Sth St. Cincinnati, 0, 


MID-SEASON SPECIAL! « _ 
as ee 

XY 
ye 
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BUYING FARM LAND 

Continued from page 4 
to invest in cheap or new farm lafids 
it is equally as safe an investment for 
him as it is for the farmer. He also 
knows that the most tangible asset on 
earth is the earth itself, and where the 
farmer buys and pays a given price for 
land it will be a safe place for him to 
invest his funds. 

Statisties show that 40 per cent of our 
population are on the farms and who, 
during the last decade, have produced 
an amount of wealth equal to one-uaif 
the entire national wealth produced in 
three centuries of the nation’s history. 
It is well for those who contemplate 
investing in land to remember this fact; 
in other words, they should not forget 
that no property has increased so rap- 
idly in the last decade as have the land 
values of the United States. Further, 








and how they can obtain good land at 
a low price. Many of these inquirers 
state that they want to go North, South 
East or West. Our experience has been 
that many of them do not know ex- 
actly what they want;+ beyond the fact 
that they want to secure land that is 
lower in price than the land they are 
now living on. So many indefinite in- 
quiries are received that we feel that 
our readers should, in a general way, 
receive some suggestions that will be 
helpful to them in purchasing land. 
Where to purchase Jand will depend 
very largely upon thé taste and desire 
of the buyer. One purchaser may lay 
stress on the particular kind of farming 
he is desirous of following. . His kind 
of farming may call for a near market. 
Some want partly improved; others un- 
improved farms. Some are desirous of 
—— in market -gardening, or fruit 





Nie ease Se 


Plowing For The First Crop 


it is shown that our population doubles 
every thirty years. This means that 
history repeats itself, and land values 
are sure to double in value during. the 
same period. Therefore, those who in- 
vest in land today are not speculating on 
the possibilities of lands rising in price; 
they are not gambling in margins;. they 
are buying real estate that has a fixed 
value every day of the year. 

It showld: not be forgotten, however, 
that good cheap land areas are gradually 
narrowing down, and the time to invest 
is mow. It behooves our readers to 
study the possibilities in different dis- 
tricts where land is being offered at low 
prices to investors, farmers, renters, and 
young farmers who are seeking land hold- 
ings. 

We have repeatedly called our readers’ 
attention to the importance of placing 





growing; others in grain tirming: some 
in stock raising, so that only general 
suggestions can be given that will: be 
helpful. 

No special rule can be laid down that 
will apply tr »* cases. We do believe, 
however, th :0se who contemplate jiv- 
ing on their holdings should lay stfess 
upon having at least five things in mind 
when considering a purchase. Among 
these are: good climate; fertile soil, suit- 
able environment, good* water, and avail- 
able markets. 

A pretty clear “op"the Day of the 
needs and wishes of” the er is a 
valuable asset for the seller. Pike should 
understand the wishes of his client. . The 
buyer should know how to go about it to 
purchase farm land intelligently. -We 
would suggest to the ‘prospective buyer 
that he study the different districts that 








a ihank adie itaienadeenaatnal 


their surplus earnings in safe invest- 
ments. There is nothing safer than buy- 
ing land. Much of the land offered for 
sale ison long time, with low rates of 
interest and small payments down. We 
also know that many farmers are putting 
their surplus earnings into the purchase 
of land. We do not hesitate to say that 
this is a wise move. It is a sound finan- 
cial foresight. The farmer who buys 
land and keeps away from “get-rich- 
quick schemes” is invésting in a propo- 
sition with which he is familiar, an in- 
vestment with a sure increase in face 
value and if land is operated it will 
prove a dividend producer. 


= = eee 
Where and How to Purchase l 
1. Ss Sc = 


We frequently receive inquiries’ { from 
our readers asking us to tell them where 


are offering land at low gues. Let him 
consult the data prepared by responsible 
real estate firms in the different terri- 
tories that he is investizating. He should 
write to these concerns and tell them, 
frankly, the kind of land wanted and the 
object he has in mind in buying in such 
a locality. This may take a little time 
but it is the safe method. 

The purchaser should, if possible, Viaj 
the district and study. the conditions 
there, looking at the proposition from 
many angles. The reduced rates and easy 
facilities afforded these days makes this 
possible. ; 

Do not be in too great a hurry to 
make a purchase, but when you have 
feund what you want then you will be 
ready to do business. Our experience 
has taught us that those who are con- 
templating the purchase of land, if they 
will go about the matter in a business- 





like way and follow the suggestions given 


OU couldn’t buy this book at any 

price. But we want to send you a 

copy Free. It explains and figures 
out the biggest money-making methods of 
handling and cribbing wheat, oats, barley, 
ear and shelled corn and other grains. On 
a new granary or crib it shows how to save 
$100 to $500. Itcontains the plans and costs 
of 9 different cribs and granaries. With 
this valuable Gift Book, we send our cata- 
log dnd low price on the money-making 


“Little Giant” 
Portable Grain Elevator 


There’s no hard work when you crib your 
gtain the “Little Giant’ way. Drive load 
right on the wagon dump or jack, throw 
clutch in gear, start horse-power or 
engine, then rest. The grain goes up to 
any height and the biggest load is all 
stored in a few minutes. Build your 
cribs twice as high—save roofing, floor- 
ing, and space. One man operates it. 

Drive up from either side. Only half 
the working parts of others. Power ap- 
— to elevator or to Wagon Dump 

ack. Tilting Feeder—has steel bot- 
tom and is easily raised to allow 
wagon to drive into position for 
unloading. Tight bottom so grain 
carried back is saved. Overhead 
Jack furnishedifdesired. Send now 
for book of crib plans and catalog. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
127 McClum Street 
Bloomington, Ill. 























Make Your Old 
Wagon New 


Just a* stro and as as ever 
and more convenient. rite us and 
let us show you how cheaply we 
can fit your old running gear with 
our superb 


Electric 
Steel 
Wheels 


which put an end to all break-downs. 
No shrinking or 


or ayees oer a 


setting. Makes your wagon a rea 
why no other wheels in 
Tg ne — y “the Phen An Electric Steel Wheels. 
Peadine it it wi will Save you time, money and horse flesh. 
It’s tres. Write for it to-day to 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BoxGO, Quincy, !i> 


DEDERICK’S 
Hay Presses 


Always reliable.. Wonderfully durable. 
Highest grade materials and workmanship. 
Latest improvements. Holds record for 
neat work, capacity and speed, even with 
limited power. Presses adapted to every 
kind of baling. Free catalogue describes 
entire line.—Send for it hefore you buy. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 54 Trvow: St. Aceant, WY. 
Cheap as Wood. 























Whannafnsternt ae amen eam Fence. Selid 
shvping seers satya meearerg eles: 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 47 10th St., Terre Haute, lac. 
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above, they will be repaid for the trouble 
taken and be better satisfied with their 
purchase. ; 

There are many excellent opportuni- 
ties still left in different sections of the 
country where suitable land for all may 
be purchased. It is a question of get- 
ting definite information on different dis- 
tricts. Reliable real estate firms and 
companies handling land are anxious to 
give facts and true figures in respect 
to the lands they have for sale. They 
recognize that the success of the sale of 
their lands and their consequent devel- 
opment depends upon giving only reliable 
information. They are anxious to have 
only responsible people buy their hold- 
ings. 

The time to buy is when the market 
is not over-crowded with buyers and 
when land seekers have not gone “land 


Building the New Line Fence 
crazy,” so to speak. At present there 
is no particular boom on for land in any 
one part of the country. We believe 
that right now is.a good time to make 
purchases when .the market is stable. 
and values are not -inflated. 

Each year the price of land, as a gen- 
eral proposition, advances in price, so 
tha‘ he who buys in 1910 will be pur- 
chasing land cheaper than he will in 
1911. A-.few years ago when there was 
a depression in nearly all lines of trade. 
opportunities for the purchase of real 
estate were excellent. 





Those who made 


hundred dollars and wanted to make a 
safe investment. We: immediately ad- 
vised him to put his savings in land 
rather than in stock. Our reason for this 
was that he would be making a safe in- 
vestment that had no chance to depreci- 
ate in value. 

Here is the advice given by the Hon. 
W. J. Bryan to a young man as to why 
he should choose farming as an occupa- 
tion: First. because farming is the most 
independent way of living. Second, less 
capital is required to start farming than 
in most any other line of business. Third, 
all members of the family can participate 
in some way in the work of the farm. 
Fourth, farm life is healthful. Fifth, 
farming develops useful habits of indus- 
try. » 
The above reasons are most apropos. 
When we stop to reflect on the settlement 
of the great Central West, now the pride 
of the nation, we find that it was set- 
tled by young men and women who have 
fought. their -way.to independent circum- 
stances. There «are many localities, 
North, South, East and West, that afford 
equal inducement to the young men and 
women of the present generation, and 
they should be thinking of these oppor- 
tunities that await them. 


2 
f] Why Landis Increasing in Value 
SS HSS Sana>SI_—]H 


Recent statistics show some remark- 
able facts regarding land values. During 
the last. decade or from 1900 to 1910, 
the value of farm lands throughout the 
countty has increased 44 per cent. ' Tak- 
ing the United: States as a’ whole today 
the land in farms with equipment is 
worth almost thirty billion dollars, a 
growth unequalled in any other line of 
business. 

There are reasons fot this remarkable 
growth in land values that has made 
large and small investors in farm lands 
independent. Right now the farmer is 


coming into his own. and the increased 
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A Home Made by the Mortgage Lilter 


purchases at that time, and held them 
until conditions straightened out, reaped 
large profits by so doing. Our object 
in urging Sucessful Farming’s readers 
to buy land now is to get them to reach 
up to their opportunities and invest in 
a business with which they are familiar. 
We believe that “farm lands for farmers” 
should be the slogan, for where the profit 
lies there should he invest. Study the 
opportunities offered in different sections 
of the country, and if you have made up 
your mind to invest in land do not de- 
lay but invest this year and take the 
advantages of the yearly increase in land 
values. 


0S a 
[ An Opportunity for the | 
Young Farmer 
1S SaaS SS SH 


Many of our young readers are think- 
ing seriously of investing some of the 
money that they have saved up. The 
other day we received an inquiry from 

» of our subscribers, a young farmer 
in Missouri, who asked our advice as to 
whether he had better invest in railroad 
stock or land. He had saved up a few 





value of his land has come through def- 
inite causes. He has learned better cul- 
tural methods in: handling his crops. 
Rural free delivery, electric railways aad 
good roads have helped. The movement 
of townspeople to: the country has been a 
factor..° The increasing population and 
the scarcity of frég land has also aided. 
Increased transportation facilities have 
opened up new districts and advanced old 
settled districts, resulting in better mar- 
kets and higher prices for farm products. 

Aside from the above stable causes 
there are other forces that have continued 
to push land values higher each year, 
among which might be mentioned a de- 
crease in rates of interest in rural dis- 
tricts, better prices for farm products, 
and a series of good crops. Statistics 
taken from the 1910 census show that 
the increase in land -values during the 
last ten years has been unprecedented in 
the history of the country. 

If this information means anything at 
all it means that an investment in devel- 
oped or undeveloped farm lands will pay 
sure dividends, if made now, and the ad- 
vantage taken of the rise in land values 
that. are sure to take place during the 
next few years. 














Getting the most engine 

for your money does not 

mean buying the cheap- 

est—but an engine that 

will give reliable results 

year in, year out—speed, 

steady and uniform—absolute interchangeabil- 
ity of parts—actual power, equal rating. Ove 
requirement ot the man who wants a simple, 
reliable engine is met by the 


Weber Gas or Gasoline Engine 


Beld Under Our Absolute Guarantee 
Will lighten the labor of pumping. \ 
chelting and all kinds of thrm ae wae 
rite today for our new hands 1 
ted catalog fully describing the feber Poetre. 


Sheffield Gas Power Ce. 194 Wiachester Pi., Kansas City, ie. 


. 
Special Agency Offer 
To establish fifty new agencies we 
are making a special summer offer. 
Write a ~ a particu 
chance toen, make '° 
The Brosss is a a 
Automobile for $e2s and up; 
runs a _ sen 
a horse and buggy; low wu 
keep; simple, s ° safe. 
The Jewel Carriage Co. 
Motor- Vehicle Dept H Cincinnati, O, 


SAVE 20% BALING COST 


by using an Auto-Fedan Hay Press. If we can't 
prove to you that this press saves 20% of cost 
of baling over any other machine, we will take 
it back, po ying freight both ways, 
Three-stroke, self-feed, ea y draft. 
Shi on trial with 20% saving 
Ww for valuable Free Book 4 
Made Profitable.” 
The Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co. 
1501 West Twelfth St. Kansas City, Mo 


AGENTS 200% PROFI 
Handy, Automatic 
HAME FASTENER 
Do away with old hame strap. 
Horse owners and 
with gloves on Gurienictha teens 
pera Metre Write : 
F. Thomas Mfg. Co., 871 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


DRILLING & 


Well hl rrcsessrne tices, 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO 


0th CENTURY WAGON BOX 


and RACK. Labor saving—money 
saving. Write now for illustrated catalogue. 














| MODEL MPG. CO., Box 602, Muncie, Ind 
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Se lore 
Vacant Government Lands 
Available 

0S == SSS —OS—O—S—OO 


There’ seems to be a-prevalent idea 
among many of our readers that there 
are bat littl if any government. lands 
in the United States that have not been 
filed upon or settled: 

It is true that the rich agricultaral 
lands. in the Central West that were 
homesteaded years ago are hard to dupli- 


for purchase or homestead; Kansas 138,- 
239 acres; New Mexico 27,038,153 acres; 
Oklahoma 35,687 acres. 

It will surprise some to find that in 
the Northern states, at the beginning of 
1910, the state of Michigan had 123,038 
acres of surveyed vacant government land 
open for purchase or homestead; Minne- 
sota 1,262,955 acres; Wisconsin 12,750 
acres. 

Owing to the fact that the laws govern- 
ing the filing on these lands are different 
in different states, we believe that the 


gravel and sand, it will add to the value 
of the farm. It is also important to 
have a few acres of woodland. 


=o 
Who Should Buy Land 


The farmer with surplus’ earnings 
should buy land because he is investing 
in a commodity with which he is familiar 
—one tlat is not deteriorating in value 
but increasing as the country develops. 








best way 








cate now. The homestead lands in the 
early days were settled by pioneers who 
enduted much hardship and who solved 
many ‘pew agricultural problems, Then, 
large ateas of homestead lands were miles 
away fram transportation facilities and 
were reached by means of prairie schoon- 
ers instead of by modern methods of 
railroad travel of today. 

The history of the proving up on home- 
stead lands of that time is not the his- 
tory of today. Now, the great railway 

tems of the country haye extended 
eis lines and opened up ip the West, 

preh weet, Seuth and Southwest many 


t actes of available homestead 
la * are waiting for the modern 
pionee® te.jpvade and take up a claim. 


In those “8tates where vacant govern- 
ment lands are available land districts 
have been establistied with well defined 
boundaries. Land offices have been op- 
ened by the Federal government for the 
disposal of these lands in the different 
states. 

In the various states over 
acres of surveyed vacant. government 
lands are available for settlement. . These 
lands may be either homestead or pur- 
chased, according to the rules and regu- 
letions of the Federal government and 
of the etate-governmést.«° 

In the West, at the beginning of 1910, 
the state of California had 21,314,771 
acres of surveyed vacant government land 
open for purchase or homestead: Colo- 
rado 22,164,343 acres; Nevada 29,931,952 
acres: South Dakota 4,921,121 acres; 
Utah 11,982,148 acres. 

In the Northwest, at the beginning of 


200,000,000 





write us for a book on 
the Law of Vacant Government Lands,” 
which we can furnish at 25.cents each. 
We should be glad to supply our readers 


we are able to give. 





weight; a very cheap 
gotten from it. The ycung 
starts out to purchase a farm 
first decide what particular 
intends to grow, and then select a soil 
best adapted to them, and he 


pect of agoud market for his produce. 


are néar. Never lose sight of the. fact 
that, if the roads, bridges, 
buildings, and. the many other necessary 
fixtures, improvements, etc., are all built, 


and the land fenced, a great load is 
lifted from the shoulders of the land- 
owners. If the GCrop® wequire cultiva- 


tion, shun a hard, stgoyssoil as you 
would hard labor and vetly. The land 
which is always ‘to 
may be sboth stony 2 
it be a good strong’ | 

the modisture- during the 
in purebasing pasture 








1910, the state of Idaho had 6,430,665 








should not be forgotten; 
that has a stream of part 





Grain from the First Sowing. Scene in the Northwest 


atres of surveyed vacant government land 
open for purchase or homestead ; Montana 
20,385,086 acres; North Dakota 1,844,- 
933 acres; Oregon 13,620,130 acres; 
Washington 1,205,217 acres; Wyoming 
33,459,656 acres. 

In the South, at the beginning of 1910, 
the state of Alabama had 1086, acres 
of surveyed vacant government land open 
for. purchasé or ,homestead: Arkansas 
1,098,364 acres: Florida’ 436,086 acres; 
Louisiana 88,957 acres; Mississippi 38,- 
680 acres. 

In the Southwest, at the beginning of 
1910, Arizona had 12,733,464 acres of 
surveyed vacant government land cpen 








through it that never fails in the driest 
seasons; better pay a few dollars more 
per acre than to place one’s self where 
the cattle will have to drink stagnant 
water half the year. 

If the buildings are erected, see that 
they are on an elevation high enough to 
secure good drainage; never buy where 
you have to live in a hollow, or in a 
damp locality, because the doctor's bill 
will soon make the farm a dear one, 
however cheap may be the first one. 
See that in some portion of the farm 
there is a good deposit of swamp muck. 
And if there are deposits of good clay, 


for our readers to obtain in- 


formation on this subject would be to 
“The Land and 


with information in regard to buying land as 


Buying a Fam arm 

——— 
In selecting a farm, care should be 
taken not to let the price have too much 
farm sometimes 
costs very dear before any profit can be 
man who 
should 
crops he 


should 
try to get a place where there is pros- 


Ife should also seek for a good neigh- 
borhood, where churches and good schools 


and public 










Such an investment beats the low rate 
of interest paid at the bank. 

The renter should buy land because 
the moment he can pay a few dollars 
down on a farm, with a chance to pay 
the balance on easy terms, he is providing 
for his children in the future and ceas- 
ing to pay tribute to the landlord. He 
should not forget that a successful renter 
may become a successful land owner. 

It will pay. the’ young farmer “ae 
on high pri ‘land who is 
small rate of interest on capita 
He will find it profitable to fms Sod 
cheap land because one acre of his pres- 
ent holdings will pay for ten acres in a 
new country as equally fertile land as he 
now owns in which he can grow up and 
become ‘a participant in the profits that 
will come from the rise in the value: of 
his new holdings, to say nothing of the 
incgme from farming the land. 

It will pay the small investor to buy 
cheap land. The young men and women 
not yet started in life, clerks, school 
teachers, and others on small salaries can 
buy good land by paying a moderate first 
payment. with annual installments. Such 
an investment is safer than an invest- 
ment in a bank at a low rate of interest 
—better than buying stocks or bonds. It 
is an investment that will pay a good 
rate cf interest when rented and large 
profits if sold later. 

No line of business can stand a finan- 
cial depression better than farming. Fi- 
nancial institutions of all kinds are 
ready to come to the relief of the farmer 
because the security that can be offered 1s 
gilt-edged. When we consider that often 
farm crops are good for 50 per cent and 
that frequently losses occur in stock and 
property that would bankrupt any other 
~ of business, there should be ne ’if- 
ficulty in understanding why the capital- 
ists of the country consider farm prop- 
erty the best collateral they handle.- “the 
liquidation of farm mortgages in ‘he 
jast tem years has shown to the wor] 
dhe pxosperity of the farmer and lie 
value’ of ‘farm lands as an asset and as 
an inyegtinent. 

Successful Farming feels that whenever 


‘lit has induced “one of its readers to" buy 


land it has beep’ of -value » him or her. 
We want to utge th up. tRaders 
who do so to bay land’ nae We 
want them to get all that“tréey’ Nabeiwhile 
it may be bought at a low figure, as prices 
are going higher each year. Buy as 
much as your funds will permit, but get 
some, if only a small holding. 

We have been giving this matter cop- 
siderable attention and are in position to 
help those who are looking for an invest- 
ment in good cheap lands while they last. 
We have investigated nearly all of the 
sections of the country .where land is 
now being offered to land seekers. If 
those who are interested in the purchase 
of land will write us, answering the fol- 


llowing questions, we will be glad to zive 


them the benefit of our investigation. 
How many acres do you want? Wuat 
kind of farming do you want to carry 
on? Do you own land now? How much 
can you pay dewn? Do you want 'and 
for a home or investment? Do you want 
improved or unimproved land? ‘When 
do you want to move onto the lard? 
What location do you prefer, West, 
North or South? 

Give any other information that you 
think will help us in answering your in- 
quiry. We shall be glad to hear from 
those who are interested and will give 
all information possible. Address all !et- 
ters to Editor Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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tt Price Wrecking Sale!! 


READ THIS WONDERFUL FALL OFFER 
THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 


READ EVER THIS 
IFTY THOUSAND BARGAINS! | fieiiticont merchandise offer and 
you will aw oe tand why we call our literature, catalogs, 
# Price Wreckers.” This is our vocation— 

al erines, he ed ae og eat ty a 


Weare teen as “The World’s Bargain Center.” 
n ‘!’ Every single article on sale in this ad. is guaranteed brand 
new and first class. Write us today. See coupon below. 


LADIES’ PATENT COLT BLUCHERS. 
This is a rare opportunity to se- 
: cure high grade patent leather shoes 
‘ i * . di 1 at a give away price. They are made 
‘ . newest eae remeeed by experts. Coat the latest city style. Dull mat top; 
mM wide. Per sq. d.. 7 round sack style; vest Ze single perforated toe caps. Cuban heels 

MP-61. Patterns L breasted. Notice—We send with this and extension sole. 
ie imag cn z = Sizes 3% tos 8; Width C. D. E. 
; i 8 7 “ 
23 yds. wide, peer 42 25-A 52, * Bult with extra — only oer 

colors wanted. Price per sq. yd COE ccc cdccccone ecoeccece 


Comfortable Rocking Chair. MEN’S PATENT BLUCHER SHOES LADIES’ ALL WOOL SKIRT. 
1-A-754. Roomy, Comfortable While they last 5,000 pairs All Wool Panama Skirt. Made 
Parlor or pee | — attichly of yt : Patent Colt Blucher the very latest ‘Tunic effect.” Beau- 
designed and embossed go ap-40 & hoes, at & saving to you tifully trimmed with silk soutache 
- je a Todeetroaibe = ~_. We — the “This braid and satin covered buttons. 
t. ’ loutput o e ory. 
fufted back, softly uph 2red; is perfect fitting ghee. izes Robby ey My back if ' a 
broad arms; large, ndsome, 6 to 11. Widths C, D, E and don’t like it. Colors black ohn 
durable. Covering is black EE. Sizes 22 to 30 in waist, 37 to 44 front. 
drill in imitation leather. Price per pair. . i 5 27-A-110. Price 
Retail value $7.00. Our price. ..$3.98 Price per dosen pair. $21.00 (Postage 16c) 


OUR FAMOUS WOOL SPUN BLANKETS. ED 
24-B. This is our Wool , Heavy 
Spun Blanket, Wovenfrom 4 —y gy flat kal 
pared. 4 Twear, m spec Se- 
Eads t have deep feney, bord- ™ lected cotton Made for ie 
ers and are finished- with silk hard wear and are soft and warm, 
tape. Soft, w comfy. oor aes / ah powee — brown. 
~ @ray. SOL B-4000. n dersh t 
Se gniknihed’ B : if! a4izes 34 to 46, price... eS Chi 
2 beige edt is 


. Y t. White Gedar, 
ice per pair ; ‘ i : to rae +t. C/ Butt Dimen “rts 




















$10.80 














sions Shingles np Fancy and 


This Ladies’ Mannish Tailored 
ve itera sions “You could, ARN u4.50 eerie 200,000 8 
Jtem. 


material alone wl our price ) == oe Do date on the following Prive, freight uare $I. 5 0 


Ce eS 1,85] 
n Cc. 

ple ® plahs and pete 4 Our pour Hih-Grads Ga alvanized Rust 

ot insta 00: at prices ra 

burfits L— u wil eas Jour lum- bare & Send for our 

Price only . Tr esses in half Get tour # per iis at about our freight pre 


goed Y 
HIGH QUALITY. ae rc ELECTIC WELD FENCING. MO olin sete ret 


sb ¢ Belaee Bee ence Pine Ceiling; s 
Se tater ae : vage ae Bright; ened Dried. ; 
ground;.. border Ying ate orp beaten| No. & grade 4x4. Per 1000 ft.....94 4 
Py ‘This is only one item out of our 20,000,000 
ce bet tod. «18% ft. of Building Lumber. Our General Mer. 
Ol iandie Catalog lists a thousand other equally 
: ' d bargains from the lowest grade Sheathing 
e and Feb ” .JLamber to highest quality Hardwood Flooring 


Superior Gasoline 
Pumping Engine. 
The finest ever for = 

-— arator, et Tu 
omplete 




















ins. G 
aetae ai : Set Bet 433 ct 00 


SEND US THIS: COUPON . THE Paice WRECKING CATALOG. fee eR AB nore 








baby ublish a 1,000 page ha To 
Chicago Hos House Wrecking Co ; recker.” Itisa owe A of our uP operations It = 
Leaw this ad. jm recs hh -cen fetid pur ape shown trap Bates, See yacateahe anus binding guarantee 
lam interested in ce ene: Writy outiined: The tiberal terns we make our custo’ 








“ee = —~— 


vs tom —— - ~ 
Send me your 1000 page casslos. 
Nam¢ ‘ 
(Town 


Co. 
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| IN THE DAIRY 


rece men and inquiries 








Dairy Jottings. 

Push the cows now. Pretty soon we 
will have to be on grain that cuts the 
profit down. 

Pumpkins do not increase the flow of 
milk in my opinion; but they do make 
awfully good milk—good to look at and 
good to use in every spot and place. 

Butter made when the cows are eat- 
ing pumpkins has a rich color that al- 


most every one likes to see. Hardly a 
city customer who knows what good 
butter is, but says. “Fill my jars for 


winter while the pumpkins are on tap.” 

There will be some pretty chilly eve- 
nings now. Better not let the cows lie 
out on the cold ground. Takes just so 
much vitality to keep the body warm. 
The more comfortable you keep the cows 
the more milk they will give. 

Make it a rule to take a trip around 
the pasture fences every few days. May 
save a disorderly cow. 

Milk produced at this season of the 
year is better and tests more than that 
we get in the spring or early summer. 
Stands us in hand to make all we can 
of it now. 

Stop kicking because you do not have 
““as good luck” as your neighbors. Make 
your luck—not wait for it to come to 


you. 
It hurts to get thrashed in the eye with 
a cow's tail. Grin and bear it this 


time, then put a sheet over the cow next 
time —E./h. Vincent. 


oe > ¢ 
[ / Filling the Silo. 


Before it is time to fill the silo it 
should be examined and if‘a stave silo 
the hoops should be tightened and the 
doors numbered so that each door will fit 
properly in its place as soon as the silo 
is filled up that far. All of these things 
should be attended to before the crew 


and machine begins the work, for it makes 
an expensive delay to stop all hands when 
the tinkering could just as well have 
been done at some more favorable time. 
We figure that it costs us about $60 or 
$70 a day to keep business moving at silo 
filling time and we plan to make the time 
count as much as possible., 

We start one corn binder cutting the 
day before filling time and then keep two 
binders’ cutting while the corn is being 
run into the silos. We do not like to 
get too much corn on the ground before 
we_begin filling owing to the danger of 
rains and unfavorable weather; a rain 
storm will not seriousy effect the feed- 


the silo to keep the outside — cked 
down and to keep the ensilage letributed 
evenly over the surface. With a good 
working crew of fourteen men besides the 
men with the engine and cutter one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty tons 





of ensilage a day makes a good days’ 


work. 


strictly cash basis that it eosts me about 


seventy cents a ton to harvest the ensi- ° 


lage crop; that is allowing each man $2 
a day and the teams $4 a day and the 
machine and men $2 an hour actual run- 
ning time. Of course this is not the ex- 





act cost, for there are conditions that 








Good Farm Building—tdea! Dairy Barns and Silo 





~~-~-_-_- 


ing value of the corn, but it is almost 
impossible to find men who will handle 
the wet and muddy bundles of corn in 
the field. 

When the corn field is convenient to 
the silos: we employ four teams and wa- 
gons to haul to the cutter and four or 
five men in the field to hand the bundles 
up to the drivers. One man is kept at 
the cuttimg machine to save the strings 
that are used to bind the bundles. This 
is more a matter of precautién than. to 
save the strings, for a few cases of in- 
jury to cattle from eating the strings after 
they have’ run into the silo have proven 
that it is a judicious practice’ The sav- 
ing of the strings will almost pay the 
extra expense involved in hiring an ex- 





tra hand. 





Two or three men are kept inside of 


we cannot allow for, but taken one year 
with another I believe that seventy cents 
a ton is a fair average for the cost of 
cutting the corn and filling the silo. 
When it is possible we fill one silo 
Saturday and allow. it to,settle over Sun- 
day and fill the other Monday and then 
place a woven wire fence around the top 
of the one that is filled first and refill to 
the top of the fence and when it settles 
it will be as near full as ‘possible, after 
this we refill the other in the same way. 
t a few days we keep the edges well 
packed down. We lose but a _ small 
amount of ensilage. When it is possible 
to exchange help, the cash cost of filling 
the silo may be greatly reduced, but my 
figures are on a cash basis, hiring A nl 
thing done by —_ oe —W. Milto 
Kelley, Erie Oo., N. Y. . 





Based on a Pertect Device 


of a welded fence immediately appeals to a 

















Pet: Sad 


-_ mense amount of wire—it saves the wire used in other - 
fences to make cumbersome wraps, ties or clamps—wasted 

Ha +wire—wire that detracts from and durability. § iF} 
The “Pittsburgh Perfect” electrically welded fence is the ve neatest, 

|| strongest, most durable, most economical fence made. Be 


Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence 





He realizes that the weld saves an im- . 





i 











One Solid Piece of Steel Thivoughout 
Wires electrically of The weld is even stronger [|| 
welded at every point of contact. even 
than the wire “Pittsburgh Perfect” costs less than any other fence made of 
[oo tho camo guvgay (at) wiree-Recemne Shave & So warts Ske Ser you & pag Em. — 
Line and stay wires are of the same gauge (size )—this counts for strength and long 
life. Every ware ta the “Perfect” is of epen hearth stest—oonended OF cnt thax a 
<< to be better Sp ovssy wey (steengen, Cong her and less subject to corrosian) than = 
Rename = — — vanized at ur own plant our own —- 
id have seen = 
epee — - ate re oe _ = ‘Perfect’ ) der made in 73 different = 
_ styles for every fence purpose. Yoonteabrsolle ft Write for free catalog. _ 
PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 4 
i 
THE THE THE THE 
WELD WELD WELD >s WELD WELD 
THAT THAT THAT THAT 
HELD HELD HELD H 
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SELL A 
COW AND 
BUY AN 
| 2 ee 
SEPARATOR 


OUR cows andan IHC 


Cream Harvester 


will pay 


bigger yearly dividends than five 


cows and no separator. 


The more cows you own, the more you need an 


I H C Cream Harvester. 


The big profits in dairying 


come from cream—not milk. AnIH C gets all the cream 
—quality cream—while the fresh, warm skim-milk is a money- 


saver when fed to calves. 


A cream separator is a necessity on the modern farm. It is 
simply a question of Which One to buy. Thousands of progres- 


sive farmers and dairymen, after 
styles, have chosen 


the closest investigation of all 


IHC Cream Harvesters 


There must be some very good reasons. If you will look into the matter as closely 
as I H C owners have, you will find that 1H C Cream Harvesters are the only ones 
with dust-proof and milk-proof gearings. You will find in them the most perfect 


straining device—insuring pure cream and skim-milk always. 


You will see that the 


frame of an I H C is entirely protected from wear by bronze bushings at all points; that 
the I H C has largest shafts, bushings, and bearings; that it has the safest, simplest, 
surest, and most economical oiling system; that the flexible top-bearing prevents vibra- 


tion and keeps 


the bowl steady, no matter how unevenly the power is applied. The 


crank is at just the right height for convenient turning and the supply can is so low 
that it does not require tiresome lifting. 


There are four sizes to choose from—350 Ibs. to 850 Ibs. capacity 


and two styles—the Bluebell, gear drive, and the Dairymaid, chain 


drive. 
and catalogues, or write direct. 


Call on the I H C local dealer for complete information 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 


USA 


[HC LINE 











DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES :323:32:3. 


Less to. 
engine. 


to one-cylinder power. Ite it and bulk are half that of single cylinder engines, with durability. Costs 
msec” Seley. salty saree Vibration eran overeonn, Cheaply mounted on any wagon it a cobuaion portable, reatiouary or task 





The Farmers Daily Diary. 

Yes, it is a job, but I’ve kept a daily 
diary for about eight years, and many 
are the disputes and arguments these 
diaries have put a stop to. 

This spring the season was so far ad- 
vanced that everyone wanted to plant 
corn early; one man actually planted 
corn in March. Even father got in a 
hurry and tried to make me believe it 
was our usual time for planting—that 
was in latter April. I immediately got 
my diaries together and found our aver- 
age for the several years was about May 
7th. It was hard for him to believe, but 
there it was, so we held off. The conse- 
quence was that most of the corn planted 
in latter April had to be planted over. 

When men are reguiarly or irregularly 
hired to work, the diary to shcw just 
what was done on each day is indispens- 
ible, for the accounts often become mixed. 
This memorandum of each day’s work 
settles the argument. Then, too, when 
the sows, horses or cows are bred, a note 
of same is made at the top of the page, 
or when the eggs are set, also the birth 
of young stock, etc., are recorded at the 
top of the page in large letters so as to 
be easily hunted up. Special trips or 
cther special events, or extraddinary 
weather conditions are also recorded in 
large letters in a conspicuous place: on 
the page. 

When you undertake to keep a diary 
be sure to allow ample space for each 
day, for if you are cramped for space 
you eannot have a neat diary. My 1910 
diary shows what day hogs were a cer- 
tain high price, also what chickens and 
eggs were worth at certain times, also 





what day of the winter was coldest and 
the day that the snow was deepest. It 
also tells the date of the first springlike 
day, and the boys havn’t done a day’s 





aa 





A Type That Puts Profits Into The Pail 





work but that I can tell them what they 
did and what day they did it. Isn't all 
this worth knowing? 

Yes, it’s a jcb to keep a diary, but 
mine well repays me for time spent, and 
too, it is often an accommodation to a 
neighbor or friend to find out something 
for certain in which they would have 
otherwise remained in dcubt. Start one 
today.—Omer R. Abraham, Morgan Co., 


Ind, 
o¢ + ¢ 
Dairy Don'ts. 

Don’t feed dry hay or fodder at milking 
time, and to prevent dust from rising to 
the floor use a sprinkling can. Dust 
means bacteria. 

Don’t wet the teats or udder with milk 
or water so that the drops fall into the 





pail. A better way is to moisten with 
a cloth, for a moistened surface will! not 
permit bacteria to leave it. 

Don’t regard the work of milking as 
a filthy task and wear old and dirty 
clothes, for the handling of the food used 
by human should be a cleanly task, 

Don't wash milk pails and cans with 
cold water, but rather scald with boiling 
water or steam. 

Don’t wait to finish milking before be- 
“inning the cooling of the milk, but set 
the can in a tub of cold water so that 
each cow’s milk will be cooled immediate- 
ly after milking; for a high temperature 
causes bacteria to multiply very rapidly. 

Don’t permit the cow to switch her 
tail over the milk pail. In so doing she 
is certain to throw much bacteria into 
the milk at every flip. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Beat This if You Can. 


Chief Josephine, a Holstein cow owned 
by the Missouri State College, gave as 
high as 98 pounds of milk in one day. 
That is equal to 45 quarts. 

When her record is complete we may 
find that we have a new record mark in 
milk production. 

How many of your cows will it take 
to give 45 quarts in one day? 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Kicking cows are! most always cows 
that have been kicked. 

Tell me what kind of care you give 
your cows, and I will tell you whether 
you are making a good thing out of dairy- 
ing or not. 
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The Care o: Milk. 

From the time milk leaves the cow it 
is in danger of infection from some spe- 
cies of bacteria which are Constantly 
present in dusty, impure afr, bad water, 
unclean utensils, the hands and clothing 
of helpers and practically everywhere 
Even in pure air bacteria that have the 
power of souring milk are present. 

Milk is usdally delivered in one of 
two ways; first, in pint and quart bot- 
tles sealed with paper caps. . This is the 
better method. When properly bottled 
the milk is practically free from outside 
contamination. Second, sometimes the 
dealer draws the amount ordered by the 
consumer from a can into a pint or 
quart measure from which it is poured 
into a pitcher or receptacle usually 
plaeed on the doorstep. Of course this 
is the cheaper way to market milk, and it 
is. also more unsanitary, because milk 
delivered in this manner is liable to con- 
tamination in the following ways: 

1. Dust is blown into the measure 
sed by the dealer. 

'-2. The receptacle used 
tomer may not be clean. 

8. After being placed in the dish on 
the doorstep, dust may fall into the milk 
or it may become heated and sour if left 
im the rays of the sun. . 

4. If placed in a _ refrigerator or 
closet with strong smelling substances, 
the uncovered milk will absorb the odor. 

5. If kept at a temperature above 
0) degrees Fahr., milk will soon be- 
come sour. 

In cleaning milk dishes 
first be washed with warm 
taining a good washing powder. 
should be used. Then they 
scalded with boiling water and 
upside down to dry. Wiping the disli 
with ordinary dishtowel should be con- 
demned, as it undoes the effects of the 
boiling water, and the heat of the dishes 
emersed in hot water is sufficient to dry 
them. The rays of the sun will also dry 
the dishes and destroy any bacteria. 

Vessels used to hold milk should have 
tight-fitting covers to prevent the en- 
tranee of dust, bacteria and foreign 
odors. The milk. should be immediately 
removed into the house and placed in a 
cold place, for the colder milk is and the 
sooner it is cooled, the longer it will keep 
sweet. 

Fresh milk should not be mixed with 
slightly tainted milk. The older. milk 
acts as a starter, and soon the whole 
becomes tainted. Always put fresh milk 
in clean vessels. 


If milk has 


by the cus- 


they should 
water con- 
A brush 
should be 
turned 


become slightly sour, it 
can be sweetened by the addition of a 
small amount of lime water. Then it 
can be made to keep longer by pasteuriz- 
ing or scalding it. After being scalded— 
heated to about 165 degrees Fahr.—for 
ten minutes, it should be cooled imme- 
diately to at least 50 degrees Fahr., it 
is not good policy to do this, but it is a 
remedy for a common evil—W. H. Un- 
derwood, Johnson Co., Ill. 
> + ¢ 
Developing a Dairy Herd From Com- 
mon Stock. 

There are five essential points that 
should be observed in the selection of 
cows for the development of a dairy herd 
from common stock. 

First, look for a cow with a large and 
capacious barrel, open and rather widely 
spaced ribs, which should: spring well 
downward. Second, look for evidences of 
refinement as seen in a head inclining to 
long, a neck long and slim, crops some- 
what sharp, and limbs inclining to fine. 
Third, look for the present evidences of 
good milk-giving capacity. Feurth, look 
for evidences of stamina, as indicated by 
good width through the lower part of the 
‘hest, by an active carriage and a bright 
full eye. Fifth, favor the cow that has 
a nice, soft hide and silky coat. 

Choose sires from the dairy breed 
which may be preferred. The straight 
dairy breeds that stand in front in this 
country are Holstein, Ayrshire, Guernsey 
and Jersey, named probably in the order 
of relative shee. The Dutch belted cattle, 
not very numerous, are much like the 
Holstein. The choice being made, it is 





best neyer. to change the breed from 
which the sire is chosen, and great care 
should be exercised in ing. 

The individual points of dairy 
sire cannot be given in de but 
two will be named, because they a 
sense indispensible. The first ## the evi- 
dences of much stamina and bodily vigor. 
The second is an amplitude of soft skin 
on the under line in front of the testi- 
cles, distinctly traceable milk veins and 
minature teats of good size and wide 
spacing. 

The performance of the ancestry of the 
bull should be examined. The more good 
performers in the upward line of. his an- 
cestry, the better. Good performance on 
the part of ancestral dams means the 
giving of large quantities of milk, rich 
in quality and persistence my milk giving 
for a long period. 

The successivé sides should be Ghosen 
from the same breed. If chaden from aa- 
cther breed disturbing factors are chosen. 
This may not be apparent at first, but 
it will be later. By adhering'to the same 
line of breeding, the improvement should 
be rapid and continuous, at least for sev- 
eral generations, but the improvement will 
be less noticeable with each succeeding 
generation. 

No matter what the line of breeding, 
where a high standard in dairy qualities 
is tv be reached and maintained, there 
must be culling and discarding with every 
generation. Evidences of physical in- 
feriority are sometimes so apparent at 
birth that the decision to discard such 
specimens may be made forthwith. As 
soon as it is known that the animals fall 
below the standard, the eye should not 
pity nor the hand spare. 

Every man will, of course, set his own 
standard. If he fails to set a standard 
he is not likely to reach high attainment 
in his work. Breeds differ in their cg 


pacity to produce milk, hence_high grag s 4 


of these will also differ, With’ “Do be ; 
of dairy cattle or their grades, howe 
should the sfandard be sét “at* oy 


6, ‘pounds of milk a y 
U ood, onal “a 56 tae 


A Wise > _ 
We heartily commefid “the¥acts of “any 


city board of health or any dairy in-} 


spector that tries to enforce. some,Jaws 
that have for their purpose the stppres- 
sion of disease, but we more heartily con- 
demn those gods of wisdom who, by the 
influence of their title or position, at- 
tack the very best means of promoting 
health in dairy districts) Every now and 
then some one over officious attacks the 
dairy farmers who use silage and con- 
demm the milk from silage fed herds as 
unwWholesome. We do not, keatow,,. what 
conspitacy is back* of this,“Or’ w r it 
is a lack of ‘information ‘oh the part of 
the boards of-health officers*or inspectors, 
but it is‘none the: less? disturbing to the 
dairy industry, be the*eause t Fred may. 

It is too absurd ‘to néed mett,: yet 
to, help the dairymen ‘put a fight we 
give it ‘a passing thought. leat us ‘ask 
these wise M. D.’s,6r whoéver they are, 
by, what “method of « ‘reasoning - they feon- 
clude that the feed ‘which does more*than 
any other to’ promote and ‘maintain’ per 
fect digestion and good health, that feed 
which gives the cow a bright eye, a soft 
coat, a keen appetite, a good circulation 
of blood and an increased flow of milk, 
should be unwholesome food or render the 
milk unwholesome. These men, who as 
a rule are not adverse to the use of li- 
quors and tobacco, and even indulge in 
sauer kraut themselves, try to ruin a le- 
gitimate business by their official ignor- 
ance or stupidity. 

It has never yet been shown that sil- 
age is injurious to any dairy product, 
either in cdor, taste, or by adding bac- 
teria. It is as wholesome a cow feed as 
pasture grass. The dairymea in localities 
effected by the ruling of any such ignora- 
muses, should get together and put up a 
good fight against such nonsensical rul- 
ings of a board of health or one of its 





inspectors. 
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ns it with 
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up. 
fuel. Only — 
Sine oa any cnstine fur y 


tested’ immediaicly before H. P_, sen’ an idee fy ooo 

svengino cheerfully retunacd. Pou peiaaeer 
akon 

the" engine cheerfully ‘refunded. 
Tog Mae, Book te Seay MTEL, cecner ee gas 
Reeeir” enghan oxtd to cuch Gomenantis Quick action gets it. Address 
Detroit Engine Works, 39) Bellevue Ave., Detrolt, Mich. 
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Cartan SEPARATORS 


First—Best—Cheapest 


The original and for 33 years the 
leaders in the Dairy World 
Nearly 1,200,000 now in daily use 


The Most Perfect 
Centrifugal Separator Known 


‘Sead for « Catalogue 


Tue DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 60. 
Chicage ew York «San Francie 
Sentrent == Winsipag Seats 


fee FRE 


return the $1 you receive from the ne palo of the B per: 
fame and we will send | this knife sod 
ring and extra premiom for quick work. We trust 


sol 
PERU SUPPLY CO., Dept: 802, Chicage; Il. 
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Winter Shelter for Stock. 

While stock likes shelter. during ex- 
treme cold or stormy weather, they also 
like plenty of sanshipe, excercise and pure 
air in pleasant weather. 

Except in the case of young stock, it 
is best to allow the animals to use their 
own discretion as to their seeking cover 
or remaining in the open air. When 
shelter is available, you need never worry 
about your stock staying out in the cold 
enough to do them any svecial harm. 

Arrange feed racks for the herd in a 
lot to the windward side of comfortable 
sheds. Also, aave racks of suitable size 
for feeding roughage inside the sheds. 
This enables the stock to eat, and even 
sleep, in the open when the weather is not 
severe, and at the same time furnisLes 
a safe and comfortable retreat from 
storms or the bitter cold. 

Young stock should of course be placed 
in shelter every night. The chill, night 
air is too piercing for their tender consti- 
tution, and they cannot “rough it” with 
the older stock. ‘They should, however, 
be turned out as soon as the atmosphere 
warms up a bit, every day it is not 








i 
Lulu Hengewild A R.O. Milk 1 day 90.2 lbs, In 7 days 
606.9 milk. 7 days 213 tbs. butter- Owned by Alba 
Dairy, Shenandoah. lowa. 


stormy, that they may obtain an abun- 
dance of fresh air, exercise and sunlight. 
This plan of turning from the, lot should 
likewise be practiced with, the: grown 
stocn, as the freedom and a change save 
feed, besides their finding an occasional 
twig to nip; a stray bit of roughage; or 
a bunch of half-green grass to nibble at 
in some out-of-the-way nook or corner. 
~M. Albertus Coverdell, Worth Co., Mo. 
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Cutting the Corn Crop. 

Keach year we cut about a thousand 
shocks of corn for feeding aside from that 
which is shucked from the stalk and 
“hogged off.” 

We have tried many methods from 
the hand hook or knife to that of the 
hinder and shocker, none thus far doing 
such satisfactcry work in all manner than 
the hand hook. While we come in some- 
what tired out yet we have the satis- 
faction of a neat, clean job, with ino 
going over to clean up wasteful shatter- 
ings. We have over a thousand shocks 
to harvest this season and think it wil' 
all be cut by this method. We call ii 
here the “railroad style.” 

(Gallus rows are tied for shocks ten 'y 
fourteen hills. Then we start in on one 
vallus row, cutting clean across tie ‘tield 
returning on the next row; cutt'ng down 
and back as the rows come until the 
shocks in that row are finished. We 
thus are going to the shock at ali times 
with full armloads, and when our load 
is heaviest we are near the shock ready 
to unload. 

The shock is tied at the heart after 
four rows have been cut, thus standing 
better. and the fodder stalks are all evenly 
distributed by this method about tie 
shock. 

We dress in gauze underwear wit! 
overalls and jumper for ccmfort, and last 
season put up sixty shocks a day in 9 
very heavy corn. When corn stands 
good we use the horse and sled when w? 
can eut almost twice as much, but must 
spend a great deal of time cleaning up 
shattering ears knocked off by the; hors» 
and sled.—Geo. W. Brown, Hancock Co., 
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To My Friends 
and 





Old Customers 


1 MAKE THIS SPECIAL 
PROPOSITION: Will you 
try out one of my Cream 
Separators for a month or 
so at my expense? I invite 


you to do so og 
—and I’llpay PS — 
the freight. on 















President 


I'm Galloway—of Waterloo. You know my Company—you've sure! j 
; ‘ y read m vertis > 
I am three times over the largest manufacturing advertiser in the Farm oat By ee me sa 


Maybe you are a customer of mine already—or you have a nei ’s , 
; ghbor that’s one. v 
everywhere I've sold thousands and thousands of Galloway Manure Spreaders Ra A, B 
by advertising in the past two or three years—thousands and thousands of Gasoline Kngines—and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of other merchandise—so if this is your favorite farm paper 
| a you are reading, we ought to be acquainted. e 
am a farmer myse!f—and &@ farmer manufacturer—born on a farm and raised on a f. 
: ; arm. Is 
this because I want you to know that I know what I'm talking about when I say that a ieeeen 
Separator is one of the best paying investments a farmer can possibly own—providing he buys it 
right—and_now I'm fixed to sell it to him right. 
Iam a manufacturer of Specialties. For five years I have been casti i 
- } re asting about to get a hi 
class Cream Separator that was good enough to suit me. When it’s good enough to poh s me, rit 
stake my reputation and my entire forvune that it will be good enough to suit my customers —be- 


because I'm particular. 
FIFTY POINTS OF MERIT 


At last I’ve found the machine. It’s principles are tried and tested—its » > 
new and up-to-date and found on no other machines. ‘Taking jeoee — mn op on 
tor the finest in the world—good enough for me to back and offer to my friends and customers 

It cost me five years of my time and $100,000 in money to put this separator on the market. I'm 
going to make 14,500 of them this year—that’s my factory capacity of this year. 

1 want you to prove the machine in your own way—the same as | have proved in my own way. 


alloway Bath in Oil Cream Separator 


There’s only one way to do this—to send it to you—let you use it on your fa 
—let it do your work—and then decide whether you want to purchase it ps not. eetaretreamameint 
SO THAT'S MY PLAN—and I want you to try outone of my machines as you would like to. 
In notifying me that you are wiliing to try one please don’t delay. 
When the 14,500 are gone it’s all over for this year—and only one out of every 14% of my old 


ee wee have to accept my free trial offer to exhaust the 14,500. 
’m Sure of that many quick—see how I figure it? Read the particul : - 
way ‘Bath in Oil” Separator. particulars of my wonderful Gallo 

The entire mechanism of this separator—the same as the mechanism of i 

! . f a high e - 

bile—floats constantly in a bath of oil no oll holes—no ojl cups—dust geect—@irt a 

ogee 4 — Ro peer: | —- ve arated mew and most perfect working separator on the mar- 
et, my new paten exclusive features added to the old, tested and tr - 
cipals of construction. seS Gertosted peeves pein 

A simple idea as an illustration. Spinatin pan on the surface of a tub.<« ‘ 

-of water—th ' 
friction. Running the mechanism of my separator in a bath of oil there’s no friction—no wear, “a 
_ My machine will outlast any separator on the market—practically indestructible—and posi- 
tively the only high grade wm a coed — offered to the American farmer from factory ‘irect at 
wholesale factory price—mechanism floating constantly in a bath of oil— a fe 25 
points of merit and exclusive features, Sane Sey Oey eee 

Now remember this—I back my Cream Separator—my selling 

i plan and low price against 
comers with my entire capital and reputation—yet I ask you to take not a penny’s risk maemies rit 
send you the machine providing you accept my offer early enough for you to test everything on 
your farm, in your own way, &s your own—and I'll pay the freight to you. 

My prices— My price is based on a 14,500 quantity made possible only by the manufacture of a 
14,500 quantity. if! manufacture only 5,000 I'd have to charge you a lot more for this Separator— 
~ I — only ie oy .. I ef made 1,500-—a large number for the average fac- 

ory the price would sti igher, because I would not have the output which e , 
you a low price based on 14,500 machines. 4 oe aa 

I'll tell you my price in my special proposition—not here—but sufficient tos » 

you save on my price youcan buy a fine Jersey cow. = any at wee omen 
fuse that just as an illustration—get the point? 
Now if you want to get in on this 14,500 wholesale 
quantity price diréct from the manufacturer you'd 
best write me at once and get full particulars, Just 
a postal card will bring my big book—the finest book 
of its kind ever published—my special proposition 
to you and everything. Address me personally. 























































President 


Wm. Galloway Company, 193 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Ia. 


YOU CAN HELP 


Your patronage of Successful Farming advertisers helps us to make a better 
paper. You know the money you pay us for your subscription hardly pays for the 
white paper. Most of the money we receive for advertising goes to pay for al 
articles, for investigations, for illustrations and all of the thousand and one tos 
that make the paper what it is. 


In other words Successful Farming is the result of a three cornered partnership 
between our readers, our advertisers and the publishers. 


We all want to keep Successful Farming the best farm paper in the world 
just a little better than anything else. We have no hesitation in introducing our 
advertising partners to our subscriber partners. If you will read our guarantee on 
page two you will see what we think of our advertisers. | 
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Fall Care of the Dairy Herd. 

There is no time during the year when 
dairy cattle require better care and more 
liberal feeding than during the autumn 
months, yet very few dairymen appear to 
realize the importance of giving the cows 
any special care and attention during 
this critical period. My experience in 
feeding and cwring’for dairy cattle leads 
me to believe that more than one-half of | 
the complaints regarding dairy cattle 
coming through thé winter in a_ poor, 
thin, emaciated condition is due directly 
to their being kept out too long in the 
pasture and fields and _ then 
them suddenly by putting them in their 
winter quarters and feeding them a ra 
tion of hay, dry forage and fodders. 

The cow that is allowed tc run out 
side until cold weather comes and com- 
pels her owner to put her in the stable 
for winter cannot regain her lost condi- 


tion and flesh and beccme accustomed to| 


her change of food and conditions in any 
short period of time. Then again, few 
dairymen practice a liberal system of 
feeding during the winter, more espec- 
ially when the cows are dry, and for that 
reason they cannot recover their condition 
and go through the calving period and 
come out in condition to do efficient dairy 
work the following 

The average dairy farmer takes it as 
a matter of course that cows usually 
shrink during the fall and fall away in 
their flesh cendition, and therefore he 
makes no plans to remove the cause of 
the falling away Every thinking farmer 
knews that there are certain essentials 
that cannot be neglected at any season of 
of the vear if the cows are kept in con- 
dition to give milk, and that if any er 
all of these essentials are neglected there 
is sure to be a falling away in the milk 
yield. 

(Cows that are expected to return a 
prefit must have liberal rations of the 
kinds of food adapted to their 
They must have dry, comfortable and 
well ventilated sleeping places and be 
kent tree from excitement caused by ex- 
posure and neglect The practice of al- 
lowing the dairy herd to run over the 
farm and be herded by dogs and children 
and compelled to eat frosty clever and 
forage cannot be made to return a profit, 
even though they may consume waste 
fodders and forage 

To supply good food for the dairy it 
is necessary that we exercise forethought 
and plan for the fall season which is 
sure to come every year. Grass does not 
grow rapidly after cold weather comes 
and what dces grow contains but little 
nuimment. The dairy farmer wlto plans 
a system of supplemental forage crops to 
tide him over this period is wise indeed, 
but wiser still is the farmer who grows 
enough ensilage so that he can open a 
silo and begin feeding his cows ensilage 
pastures begin to fail in 


season. 


needs, 


as soon as the 
the fall. 

The next best food after ensilage is 
peas and barley sowed about the middle 
of July and allowed to stand as late as 
possible and cut and fed green. To make 
the best use of barley and peas they 
should be cut while the barlev is in the 
milk stage of its growth and this will re- 
quire that the crop be sewed at various 
times, so that one plot will reach the 
right stage of growth when it is needed. 
I generally sow one bushel of peas to 
two bushels of barley on an acre of 
land. This mixture makes excellent fall 
feed to keep up the vield of milk and 
maintain a good flesh condition. 

For early fall feeding sweet corn is 
exceedingly valuable. This may be sown 
thicker than the common field corn and 
will make a very-good growth of fedder 
and furnish many ears which will add 
value to its feeding efficiency. Sweet 
corn makes a very palatable feed and 
cows will consume large quantities of it 
In many cases enough to make up for 
the deficiency of the pasture grass. 

Another point that many neglect is 
making the ¢ews comfortable during the 
fall months I believe that as soon as 
freezing nichts come they should be kent 
in the stable every night. but they shonld 
be out every favorable day. for the ex 
treme cold winter weather in this lati- 


changing | 


}months’ test, 


| tude compels us to keep them confined in 
ltue stable longer than we realize. The 
man who allows his cows to go dry early 

in the fall is cultivating a habit that will 

be hard to overcome, for once a heifer is 
lallowed to go dry after being milked a 
|few months it becomes a fixed habit for 
|her to continue her milking period for a 
| short time after calving and go dry. 

Training as well as breeding influence 
|her future usefulness and ability to give 
|a profitable milk yield for a long period 
jafter freshening. Milton Kelley, Erie 
Ce., N. Y. 
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* * 
A New World Record. 

At the Missouri Agricultural College, 
| Missouri Chief Josephine, a Holstein- 
Friesian cow, recently finished a_ six- 
producing 17,008.8 pounds, 
an average of 93.4 pounds of milk daily 
for 182 days. This is equivalent to 46.7 
quarts, or 11.6 gallons every day. Her 
highest record for one day was 110.2 
pounds. A remarkable thing about this 
test is that no special preparation was 

FO cll mt 





This Cow is Going Some 
made, and Josephine did her duty in the 
regular dairy herd of the college, having 
had five calves in five and a half years. 

Not only has this record beaten pre- 
vious world’s records for milk  produc- 
tion, but the per cent of butter fat is 
high, and the prospects for this cow beat- 
ing the world’s record for butter produc- 
tion covering a period of a year is splen- 
did. 

Only twenty Jersey cows in the his- 
tory of the world have produced more 
than 700 pounds of butter in one year. 
Another remarkable point in this connec- 
tion is, that five of these cows, or 25 
per cent of the total number, were owned 
and bred by the Missouri institution. 

Josephine’s record exceeds the present 
world’s record for six months by 1,458 
pounds. 


Cream From the Dairy. 

stutter streaked in the jar shows that 
somebody didn't take pains enough in 
working it. Better take the butter all 
out of the package and work it until the 
last streak disappears. It will sell bet- 
ter and it will suit you better. 

One customer that is well pleased with 
your butter will bring you another. 

Don’t say, “I always salt my butter 
to suit my own taste.” You will have 
better luck working up a trade if you 
consult the taste of those who use your 
butter. When you find that out, mark 
every package so that you can deliver 
the right one at the right place. 

Fingers were made before knives— 
that is so, but do you honestly think fin- 
gers are just the thing to run around the 
top of a pan of milk when you are going 
to skim it? Keep your hands clean, al- 
ways, but use a knife for such work. 
Butter is too good an article to spoil by 
anybody's hands. 

One hot, mad. worried cow will fix a 
whole can cf milk so that no baby ought 
to use it. If you have little ones to feed, 
see to it that all the milk used comes 
from a good, quiet, healthy cow. 

Keep your cows centented if you can. 
It affects the very texture of the butter 
you make. 

One thing that helps to make good but- 
ter is good feed and plenty of it. I know 
they say nothing a cow eats has any ef- 
fect on the butter her cream makes. I 
don’t believe it. Feed a cow onions and 
you will get the onion smell in the milk, 
and clear down through to the very last 
ounce of butter made from that milk.— 





kL. L. Vincent. 


Be an ‘Intensive 
Agriculturist ”’ + 


Your farm is poor factory ; 
your cows should be money- 
making machines. 


The farmer of the new 
school of ‘Intensive Farming” 
knows just what every cow is 
producing at the end of the 
year. 


Inferior producers are 
weeded out and 


ersey Cows 


are taking their places. Two 
good Jerseys will equal three 
or four ~y ¥ good cows— 
Why feed milk unprofit- 
able cows? 


Note—The American Jersey Cattle Club is 
a group of men devoted to the promotion of the 
Jersey breed. This advertisement is paid by 
the members. We have nothing to sell, but 
desire only to publish accurate information about 
Jersey profits. Can we help you? 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
8 W. (7th St., New York. 
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f Do AND UP. 
WARD 

AMERICAN if 


SENT ON TRIAL, FULLY 
jog gpd A new, well 

made, easy running separator for 
$15.95. Skims hot or cold milk; 
heavy or light cream. Different 
from this picture which illus- 
trates our large capacity ma- 
chines. bowl is a sanitary 
marvel, easily cleaned. Whether 
dairy is large or small, obtain our 
handscme free catalog. Address 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. aaiftins@8°s.v 
Send Us Your 


HORSE «=< CATTLE HIDES 
and have them made into 


FINE COATS a ROBES 


We Make Coats For 
Ladies as Well as Coats 
For Men. 


Our Guarantee 
We guarantee high-grade work- 
manship and safe return of all 
hides. If, for any reason, it 
should not be entirely satisfac- 
tory. we will make it so or will 
buy the hide or hides at highest 
market price and make nocharge for work done. 


Our Reference 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
The lewa Homestead, Des Moines. lowa. 
fowa Trust & Savings Bank, Des Moines, lowa 


NATIONAL TANNING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 

















makers everywhere. 
The most and beste 
work with least labor. 


styles and sizes a 
of presses. Horse and steam ( 
power. Send for catalog. . 








Collins Plow Co., 2023 Hampshire St., Quiecy, I. 





LEARN TO.7s0%.2.-2"%$ 10 to $50 


(AY DAY 


Largest school of 


AUCTIONEER ienvsty corm. 


ful graduates in nearly every state. 
its kind in the world. FREE catalog. 


W. B. CARPENTER, PRES,, MISSOURI! AUCTION SCHOOL 
Formerly Pres, Mo. Aucti@neers Assn. TRENTON, #0 
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Why Clover Seed Crop Fails. 

You may have wondered why some of 
your red clover fields yield no seed to 
amount to anything and other fields do, 
or why you get good seed yields one 
vear and not another. 
“4s Postum says, “There’s a reason.” 
There are two little pests that can scarce- 
noticed that account for the short- 
age. One is the so-called clover~ seed 
midge, that prevents seed development 
rather than destroys the seed, and the 
other is the clover seed-chalcid that ac- 
tually destroys the clover seed. So when 
they work together in the same field 
you are lucky if you get any clover 
seed at all. 

The midge fly gets in her work before 
the blossoms open. The larvae feed in 
the flower head and prevent it blooming. 
When you see a clover head half green 
and half in bloom you may know that 
the midge has been at work. And just 
notice what percent of your early clover 
crop contains heads half green when the 
field is in bloom. 

Then comes along ‘the other pest 
the seed-chalcid, and she lays her eggs 
right inside the tender clover seed, where 
the larvae develop and eat out the in- 
side. The chalcid usually waits until 
the flower has begun to fade, though she 
sometimes deposits her eggs a little earli- 
er than this. She can’t penetrate the rip- 
en seeds, so the time to get after the chal- 
cid is before the heads of clover have 
ripened very much. 

There are often more chalcid eggs in 
a clover head than there are individual 
seeds. So the destruction may be almost 
complete. But you can’t see the damage 
of the chalcid as you can of the seed- 
midge. Tne theft is as hidden as that 
of the sugar trust. 

The blossom looks normal, the seed 
looks normal unless you examine care- 
fully. It may be nothing but an empty 
shell that blows out at hulling time. or 
it may contain larvae in any stage of de- 
velopment and be heavy enough to re- 
main with the good seed. 

So you may apparently have a good 
yield of clover seed, you may pay the 
thresher for so many bushels, you may 
sell that seed, and the buyer may get a 
very small percent of germination simply 
because the seed was made worthless by 
the chalecid. 

The thing to do is to prevent these 
two pests from stealing your money. 

You know that you get but little seed 
from the first cutting. It is ‘habitual 
to save only the second cutting for seed. 
The second crop escapes these pests bet- 
ter than the first, that’s the reason, All 
insects have a life cycle which is quite 
closely adhered to. It so happens that 
if you cut the first crop of clover real 
early you escape these two pests. Or 
‘'f you clip or pasture in spring and 
hold the pant back a little it then blooms 
after these pests have quit flying. And then 
you get a good seed crop. 

_ These two pests, the latter in particular, 
live through the year by using volunteer clov- 
er, and the blossoms of first year clover ssa 
depositing place when no regular clover crop 
isavailable. So it pays to clip the first crop 
clover late—but not so late as to injure it in 
winter. 
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Plant More Small Fruit. 


For some years, and especially this 
year, fruit trees generally have not been 
very prefitable. Of course this may be 
or only a time, and perhaps in the fu- 
ture the so-called large fruits will be as 
profitable as they have been in the past. 

sut small fruits of all kinds continue 
to do well, and the demand at good prices 
for small fruits seems to be increasing all 
over the country. Town and city people 
seem never to get enough of them, and 
prices keep up generally all through the 
season. 

I believe it will pay every farmer well 
to set out and grow more small fruits. 
Blackberries, raspberries, gooseberries. 
currants, strawberries and grapes do well 
ver wide latitudes. The fruit comes in 
well for home use, and all surplus crop 
an be disposed of readily at the local 
market.—H. H. Shepard, Franklin Co.. 
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Five passengers. 


be sure of. 
The reason is plain. 


the light-weight principle. 


into quality and not weight. 


Car. 
money. Power is money. 
to keep in repair. 


the most comfortable. 


January 1st. Other Reos ready now. 








Just What You Have Been Waiting For 


30 Miles on! $500 The nobbie-t pleasure or 
Gal Gasoline nd Up business automobile on 
the market. Solid,ciwsh- 
jon or pneumatic tires. 
Speedy, powerful, prac- 
tical, simple. Will go 
anywhere, lowest cost of 
upkeep. Send for cata- 
logue of this elassy 
y thoroughbred and our 
” specia; introductory offer. 


KENMORE MANUFACTURING C0., 327 Gaff Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOUISIANA CORN AND 
ALFALFA LANDS 


for the investor, speculator or home- 

seeker. For information write 

W. A. JONES, SECRETARY, LOUISIANA FARM 

LANDS CONGRESS, - - - SHREVEPORT, LA. 
in every state. Price $15. Tes- 


timonials and catalogue free. 


showing harvester at work. 
New Process Mfg. Co., Salina; Kansas 
I received the corn harvester today, it works fine 
and I would notdo without one. my corn has been 
froze but it works as good as any corn Binder and I 
will do all I can to sell the Harvester, if you wish to 
use this letter you may and welcome. 
F. E. Nelson, Cortland, Ill. 


















HARVESTER cuts and throws 
in piles on harvester or winrows. 
Man and horse cuts and shocks 
equal with a corn binder. Sold 
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Reo “Thirty” $1250 


Top and Mezger Aut 


The thing that counts most is getting-there-and-back. 
motor-car you can afford to buy is the one that keeps on doing its 
work every day in the year and every hour of the day. fi 

From the very start—seven years ago—the Reo has been famous’for its 
get-there-and-back ability, and today is known as the car that you can 
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tic Windshield extra. 





The only 


The Reo is not a heavy car, generating immense 
power and wasting it by being obliged to carry unnecessary weight. 
Weight costs money to produce, costs money to carry it around. 
The Reo puts its money into a well-built engine and car designed on 
A large amount of power developed in a 
moderate-size engine, and that power conserved throughout the whole ear. 
So that the Reo has great net power with light weight, and ‘every 
part can be built of the very best possible material—the cost being put 
That makes the Reo reliable. 
Conservation is the order of the day and the Reo is the Conservation 
There is no more need of wasting power than there is of wasting 


Besides, the Reo is the most economical of all cars to operate and 
Also, because it is light-weight, it can also be light-springed, and is 


All these things and more—showing the efficiency, the cconomy and 
the luxuriousness of the Reo—are told in the Reo catalog. 
catalog and gct next to the nearest Reo dealer. 

Reo «Thirty’’ Four-passenger Roadster with detachable tonneau 
(special attachments for carrving merchandise, etc.) same price. 

Reo “Twenty-three”? Four-Cylinder Runabout, $850. 


Send for this 


Ready 


R M Owen & Co Lansing Michigan General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co 
Licensed under Selden Patent 


Just the farm you Want 


It may be one of the 4000 farms 
of every size and description and 
adapted to every sort of agricul- 
ture for sale along the Central of 
Georgia’s two thousand miles of 
modern railroad in Georgia and 
Alabama, the two best states of 
the South. Secretary Wilson of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, says the most alluring agri- 
cultural opportunity in America 
is in the South. 

Grasp this opportunity. Write today for 
a full description of what comes nearest 
being the farm. It costs nothing but post- 
age, and the time to write an outline of 
your wants, and you incur no obligation in 
giving us a chance to serve you. Address 

J.F. Jackson, Immigration Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
231 West Broad St., Savannah, Ga. 





Men‘ion Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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Neglected Cows. 
equal at the time 
ten people 
that was 
the best 





Buyin 
Production \bein 
buying, nine wut 
choose the dairy 
condition, having 
attention and feed, 
ed signs of neglect, 
run down physicial condition. 
where many buyers make a 
and get the least profitable animal. 

In choosing a neglected cow to one 
excellent condition, the 
ing capacity, and. it is capacity we 
in dairy cows and can afford to pay 
There is really no difference in the 
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had 
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Yet 
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in 


want 
for. 


workmanship and materials of two cream | 


OO and 700) pounds capac 
having the large capacity 
most money because it is 
purchaser. So it is with 


separators of 
ity, but the one 
will sell for the 
worth more to the 
dairy cows. 

Every dairy cow has an 
pacity and it is not possible to make her 
exceed this. When in good condi- 
tion and careful attention in the 
watering and feeding of balanced rations, 


inherited ea- 


she is 


vets 


of | 
would 
good 
care, 
to the one that show- 
poor feed and in a 
this 
mistake 


purchaser is buy- 


cost of 
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width carried well down 


—LKynford J. 


udder and the 
in the eseutcheon. 
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| Farmer's Butter vs. Creamery Butter. 

Suppose our grocerymen had nerve 
enough to say to the good farmer's wife, 
who brings in No. 1 butter, that he will 
pay her creamery prices for that kind of 
butter and to the one who brings in stale 
grease that “this butter will have to be 
sold to the renovaters, and you will have 
to take the price dictated by them.” 

What would be the result? As a mat- 
ter of fact, by paying the same for good 
and bad butter alike, your merchant 
aiding the centralized creameries in dis- 
couraging the farmer's wile in making 
butter and thereby stimulating the sale 
of cream to the creamery. ‘Thirty cents 
for butter means as good as 34 cents for 
butter-fat. low many of our farmers’ 
wives are selling their butter at twenty 
cents when they should be getting thirty 

If grocer will pay a creamery 
for butter, he will find that 
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cents ? 


price 


a 
good 














Interior of stable where certified milk is produced 


her production is apt to be near the in- 
herited capacity, and cannot be increased 
by additional attention. On the other 
hand the badly neglected cow also has 
an inherited capacity, and if her produc- 
tion is equal to or nearly so, to the cow 
in good condition, she probably the 
best of the two cows and will prove the 
most profitable investment. In a run 


Is 


very there will be an awakening 
and the farmer's wife will equip herself 
to make good butter, and she will sell it 
to the groceryman and take his goods for 
it, instead of patronizing the mail order 
houses with the cash doled out by the 
creamery. 

But you say the average farmer's wife 
does not make good butter. And why? 


soon 





down condition catsed by improper care 
and feed, she is not doing justice to her-; 
self and the production is greatly lower 
than the possible yield. By purchasing 
her and making the change to proper feed! 
and care, her production increases to such 
an extent, that it greatly exceeds that of 
her well cared for competitor. 

I am not advocating the buying of cat- 
tle in poor condition in’ preference to 
those in fine shape, except where condi- 
tion and not production is the influencing 
factor in the purchase. If the produc- 








Seiing an Opportunity 


a neglected animal is the same as 
that of a well cared for one, it under the 
latter’s attention will greatly exceed it. 

Of course we must take into considera- 
tion, age, breed and many other points. 
I like to see a dairy cow,” in whatever 
condition, have a roomy stomach for di- 
gesting large quantities of food, good 
breathing apparatus, angular in form, a 
large milk vein, a large well developed 


I can offer you some choice farms in East- 
ern South Dakota, Southern Minnesota and 
Northwestern lowa at from $25.00 to $35.00 
an acre on easy terms or on crop payments. 
John Mulhall, Sioux City, lowa. 


tion of 





| price for her carefully made butter. 


Simply because there is no incentive. She 
sees her good butter dumped with all 
kinds of old grease and she gets the same 
classing of good and bad 
home-made butter alike that enables the 


Is 


It the 


Haynes. 


IT WORKS WHILE 
THE HORSE WORKS 


Bickmore s G all 
Cure for harness 
and saddle galls 
wire cuts, speed 
cracks, scratches 
or grease heel. [| 
cures while you 
work your horse. It cures promptly. 
We guarantee every box sold. [f it 
doesn't cure we will refund your money, 
Dealers who have handled this healing 
ointment for sixteen years, have never 
known of a case it did not heal. 


Bickmore’s Gall Cure 


is fine for cracked teats in cows. 
mange, etc.—Take no substitute~ A}- 
ways look for the trademark—Ever, 
horse owner can have our illustrate: 
Horse Book and large sample box of 
Gall Cure for the asking—Just mai! 
postal with your name and address. 
Write today or ask your dealer. 


Bickmore Gall Cure Co. 
Box 730-733 Old Town, Maine 


Money Earns More in the West 


State and National Banks here get 
10 and 12% on short time | ans, 
highest class —, and cannot 
supply demand. y 5%, 
6% or'7% according gh J h of 
time your’ savings remaia with us. 
Most prominent bankers and rich- 
est men in Idaho, founders of, and 
investors in this organization. Dis- 
criminating investors are placing 
their weekly, monthly and ac- 
cumulated savings with us. We 
invite your patronage. Address inquiry today to 
Union Savings Building & Trust Co. 
1107 Main St., Boise, Idaho, Dept. F. 























creamery to hold up the price of their 
own product which is of uniform ae 

If the merchants will give more atten- | 
tion to matters of this kind it will bring 
returns and they will find that the far-} 
mers’ wives will respond and within a| 


short time where 
butter, a whole 


one was making good 
neighborhood will be 
reaching for the long price, and even in 
a small town the merchant’ will find 
plenty of demand for such butter. 


With this good price for produce the 


farmer's wife will better furnish her 
table from the local grocery. 

The writer patronizes a groceryman 
who has paid her thirty cents for her 
butter all season.—A Farmer’s Wife, 
Neb. 
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Read Successful Farming. 





* direct express and freight connections. 
‘< Fruit and vegetables grow abundantly, 


Pp Handsome booklet in two colors 
written by a western man fully de- 


Write for it now. Address: 


We Pay Your Fare Both Ways to Florida 


If you buy Celery Farms property—ten acre«—you get 
your raliroadfare both ways. We have 60,000 acres in 
the finest section of Florida, a place where one crop of 
potatoes in 90 days will pay for the land and put money 
inthe bank. Rail and river Ley ye the best 
market, the earliest market, where the owners of the 
Colony help pevery man to success. We want 1000 fam 
ilies in the next sixty days and make concessions that 
will bring them. Don't wait to write tomorrow— 

DO IT Now! 
FLORIDA HOMELAND COMPANY 
493 Atlantic Notional Bank Bidg. Jacksonville, Fila. 


Choice Virginia Farms 


ALONG CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY aS LOW 
AS 610 PER ACRE, Rich soil, mild winters, nearby east 
ern markets. Write for illustrated booklet, “(COUNTRY 
LIFE IN VIRGINIA,” (100 pages), and low excursion 
rates. Address, G. B. WALL, Real Estate Agent, |. & 
O. Ratlway, Box A. A., Richmond, Va. 


OTTER TAIL COUNTY 





Central Minnesota has never had a 
failure of crops. Write ©. D. Baker, Fer 
gus Falls, Minnesota, for list of over 100 


farms for sale. 


OLD VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 


Send for free illustrated catalogue; largest list in Vir- 
ginia. CASSELLMAN 4&CO., Richmend, Virginia 
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Corrupt News. 
You/who read the “patent side” of the 


country weekly, or the “wire” news of 
the daNies“hay swallow every statement 
as fact.~ We hope not. Take your’ po- 


litical news especially with a grain of 
salt. 

There are very few newspapers that 
dare tell the truth. During political cam- 
paigns the truth is warped to suit parti- 
ean views of the—we came near saying 
“the publishers”—but let’s say the Inter- 
ests. 

We will not go into details now. We 
have an article coming from the pen of a 
fearless, able writer which will be given 
yen in a coming we just 
ask you to look out for fake political news 
at this season. Election is nigh at hand, 
you know. 


issue, so 


o 
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Naming the Farm. 

Your advice to progressive farmers to 
name their homes is most timely for the 
reason that the .average up-to-date far- 
mer makes his principal revenue from 
some specialty and often finds it neces- 
sary to advertise it. In so doing an at- 
tractive home name is very helpful. 

Years ago. we named our place “The 
Cedars” and our specialty has been reg- 
istered Yorkshires, When the year book 
of the association came cut, however, we 
discovered our error, for the registered 
pigs were shown in aphabetical order, 
“Andy of the Cedars,” “Belle of the Ced- 
ars,” and many others scattered all 
through the volume instead- of being in a 
bunch and making a better showing as 
would have been the case had we selected 
a name for cur home a could pre- 
ceed instead of follcw Games of the 
animals. 

May I recite an incid in this con- 
nection showing that we sometimes stum- 
ble-onto a reputation for wisdom which 
we do not possess? 4 

Some years ago a charming gentleman 
of comfortable means built ® summer cot- 
tage at the noted seat of learning, Lake 
Chautauqua, N. Y., and after some 
thought as to an appropriate name for the, 
new home, decided to compliment his two 
sons, Rayard and Ilarry, by adopting the 
very pretty combination “Bahara,” and 
in due time a neatly lettered sign board 
adorned the veranda as was the custom 
among the cottagers. 

He was much surprised as. well as 
amused to read in the next edition of the 
local educational paper an item compli- 
menting him on the happy selection of the 
name, which indicated the owner's famil- 
iarity with the Greek language—“Bahara”™ 
signifying “IIaven. of Rest."-—W. H. 
Fisher, Deleware Co., Ohio. 

oo o 
Sanitary School Out Houses, 

Before the school term begins the out- 
buildings on the school grounds should 
be attended to if necessary—and in the 
majority cf cases it will be necessary. 

Under no circumstances should the 
two be under one roof though separated 
by partitions. Put the two buildings as 
far apart as possible in the rear of the 
school yard. Surround each with a lat- 
tice covered with vines so it may appear 
the least offensive. 

The pit system is the worst possible. 
If there is a well on the: grounds there 
is great danger of polluting the water. 
A pox should be used and emptied 
weekly. Dry road dust or air slacked 
lime should be used to keep the places 
from hecoming a stench and a breeding 
place for flies. 

Maybe this is in advance of the prac- 
tices at home. But the school should be 
a center of education and it is well to 
teach cleanliness at school. 

Paint these out buildings with sand 
in the paint so the boys can’t carve in 
the wood. These buildings are often a 
source of immorality and every step 
should be taken to prevent the pollution 
of the child mind as well as of the body. 
The teachers and school directors should 
work together to clean up the bad spots 
in the rural school system and _ the 
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worst of all is usually the country school 





out houses. 







































It gives information you want, 


“IT’S ALL IN THE POWDER” 


Ours is made in our own mills from a 
cret formula, and it is used solely in 

munition. 
is hit, and increases as the powder ignites, creating & 
velocity that drives the shot with ever increasing 
force through the gun barre). 

This shows that the ever increasing push is all 
in one direction, consequently there is very little 
“kick” to Rebin Hood 
recoil or ‘kick’ from otber powders knocks you off 
your feet is no indication that they have su erior 
velocity or penetrating power. 
on your shoulder is lost motion that should be applied 
to force the shot 

Astonishing gains in marksmanship have been 
made by the convert to Robin 
simply because our powder having no lost motion, 
enables him to shoot where he pointsthe gun. Our 
four brands of powder are: 


Robin Heod Smokeless |oaded in Robin Hood and Comet Shells. 
Peerless Smokeless loaded in Clipper and Capita) Shells. 

Rapidite Dense, Smokeless loaded in crescent and Autocrat Shells. 
Eclipse Near Smokeless loaded in Eclipse Shells. 


We also make a lime of Metallio Cartridges, .22. 
equal for target and gallery practice. They are loaded with smokeless powder and are 
adapted to sll makes of firearms using these sizes, 

If you will try our ammunition you will find that it kills further—gets there quicker 
—hits harder—and kicks less than any other ammunition. 
through your regular dealer, but if he won't get it for you, you can get it direct of us at first, 
and then we will make arrangements to have it sold in your town. 


Remember, we are the only ammunition manufacturers in America that manufacture 
smokeless powder and load the products of our own mills. 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION COMPANY, O Street, Swanton, Vt. 






atented se- 
obin Hood 
[ts force starts the instant the primer 


munition. Because th» 


The pressure wasted 


Hood Ammunition 


32 and .38 Calibre, that are without 


We would like to sell it to you 


Send for our catalog. 














BUY LAND RIGHT-- 
DON'T PAY T00 MUCH— 


Come into the Gulf Coast section 
of this South, the greatest empire 
yet unconquered by the farmer, and 
raise two and three crops a year, 
each crop greater than those which 
you produce in the north. 

Thousands upon thousands of 
acres of lands are found in Mobile 
and the adjoining counties which a 
few years ago were forests of yellow 


pine. The soils are the sandy 
loams with clay subsoils which are 
productive. No freezes, few frosts, 


no snow, equable climate the year 
around, the summers as pleasant 
as the winters, and a rainfall of 60 
inches per year that is equally dis- 
tributed—no irngation. 

This Association is composed of 
the leading business men of Mobile. 
It has no land for sale but is formed 
to encourage emigration and to aid 
the stranger to find land that suits 
him at a price that is right. 

Send for our bovklet. 


MOBILE PROGRESSIVE 


ASSOCIATION 

GINSENG Immense profits made grow- 
ing Ginseng. $40,000 from one 

acre, easily grown. My descriptive booklet of 

Ginseng and Golden Seal Culture, with prices 

mailed free. Send for it at once. 

Alban Tayler, Box 207, East Rochester, Ohic 








SELF-FILLING 
NON-LEAKABLE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


MY LUCKY THOUGHT FOUNTAIN 
PEN is just what I have been looking 
for, for a long time. Most éverybody 
watts a fountain pen but nearly all foun- 
tain pens are unsalisfactory because they 
are all the time leaking and getting ink 
all over things. But my “LUCKY 
THOUGHT PEN” does not do that be- 
cause THERE ISN'T AVY PLACE TO 
LEAK. The inside-|s air tight and there 
is no place for the ink to come out except 
at the pen point and it cant get out there 
except when being used to write with. 
MY LUCKY THOUGHT FOUNTAIN 
PEN is a SELF FILLER. You don't 
have to unscrew anything or use a pen 
filler because its made different from any 
other pen. All you have to do is to stick 
the pen point in the ink bottle, turn the 
knob at the top of the pen and the pen 
fills itself by suction and there is nothing 
inside to wearout. A hard rubber plung- 
er with a cork top does the work. 

ANY PEN- POINT CAN BE USED. 
All you have to do when the pen point 
gets old is to put in a new steel or gold 
pen or any kind you want. THIS LUCKY 
THOUGHT FOUNTAIN PEN can be 
carried in the pocket at any angle and 
there is no danger of its leaking. 

‘IF YOU WANT one of these LUCKY 
THOUGHT FOUNTAIN PENS write 
me toduy, send 50 cents for your three 
year subscription to Sucoessful Farming 
and I'll send you a LUCKY FOUNTAIN 
PEN all charges prepaid. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 


Read the advertisements in this num- 
ber. Be sure you do not miss anything. 
Every one of these advertisers is an ex- 
pert in his line and if you write for 
booklets or other information “on any 
subject that interests you, they will be | 
well worth reading. 
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Draining Pasture Lands. 

By proper and judicious 
much of the wet and marshy pasture land 
vhich now produces at bést not more 
han half a crop of tough, fiberous and 
unpalatable feed can be made among the 
most productive agricultural lands. Not 
mly can these waste places be made to 
produce palatable and nutritious grasses 
or our flocks and herds, by getting at 
the wealth ot fertility which has. been 
locked up for years, but it will add 
thousands of dollars to their value and 
encourage their owners to higher 
better efforts in culture and improve- 
ment. 

Give these marshes and low lands a 
chance and you will be +> rprised with 
their long hidden possibilit.es. Pasture 
lands that are saturated wit: water mak- 
ing them sour, cold and unfavorable can 
not be expected to furnish good grazing, 
but once we draw off the surplus water 
and introduce to them the beneficial in- 
fluence of heat and moisture, q miracle 
f change soon becomes apparent in the 
increa«* of production. 
thought that open drains 
would produce the desired 
results. In a few instances 
where but little drainage 





drainage 


and | 


| persistent effort and frequent scattering 
of well selected varieties of grass seeds 
jand harrowing the rough places each year 
in due time you will have some of the 
most productive and valuable pasture 
lands in your locality. 

| know that it pays, both from ex- 
perience and observation. My experience 
|is that there is no better or more pro- 
ductive pasture land than the low, marshy 
lands that have been drained and the 
surface leveled and seeded. These lands 
as a general thing are better for grass 
than for other crops and as pastures 
|grow better when nastured for years, so 
| much the more should these unproductive 
lands be as far as needed made into per- 
manent pasture lands—W. Milton Kel- 
ley, Brie Co. N. Y. 
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Slackness. 
He becometh pcor that dealeth with a 
slack hand, is an old and true proverb. 
Look around you and compare those who 





Years ago it was | 
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F YOU RENEW NOW, I TAKE THE RISK 


are slack in their dealings with those 





—What does it mean? 
tics means oppression. Slackness in farm- 
ing means poverty. Slipshod methods 
generally mean failure. Do not be afraid 
to have everything done to thesletter, aad 
in all things remember that anything 
that is worth doing at all is worth doing 
right. — Ciscoe Walker, McNairy Co., 
Tenn. . 


Slackness in poli- 


o¢ ¢ ¢ 
Keep Things Humming. 4 

Keep things humming, and don’t for- 
get to hum some yourself. 

Success in farming depends on two 
things, what you have to do with and 
how you do things with what you have. 

Don’t spend a bit of time worrying 
about somebody's old shoes that you may 
step into by-and-by. Your.own are the 
best you ever will have. They fit the 
best and you can travel a great deal 
farther in them. 

Be the master of your own farm. When 
a man lets somebody else get the upper 
hands of him, he might about as well be 
dead and done withit. But 
say, be a master worthy the 
name. 

Some hired men have more 
sense about doing things 





was needed they proved very 





beneficial, but open drains 
are objectional in many 
ways, they occupy toomuch 
lnbor and time keeping the 
ditches cleaned and in con- 
dition to remove the surplus 
water. Added to this is the 
langer of stock becoming 
injured or mired. 

On some lands open drains 
will answer, but where the 
ground is nearly level and 
where a large amount of 
water gathers and remains 
antil drouth comes in the 
~rnmer and evaporates it or 
where the soil is kept filled 
with water from springs on 
higher land, any system of 
opeu drainage is impractical. 
lo drain such land and bring 
it into condition to produce 
desirable varieties of pasture 
grass every year, there is 
nothing that will bring it to 
uniform produciiveness, ex- 
cepta system of underdrain- 
age. Indrainingsuch land thechief »pointsare 
to get thé desired fall the main line 
which should. be place: sufficiently deep 
to afford the desired f.. . for the laterals. 
The size ana depth of the main line will 
depend upon the amount of fall that can 
be o tained and the number of acres of 
land and the quantity of water to be re- 
moved. Under ordinary conditions two 
and one-half inch laterals and six-inch 
main lines will be found best. 

Pasture lands drained in this manner 
are more slow to show beneticial effects 
in enlarged preduction than land that is 
plowed and lifted up to the light and air, 
but if work is continued on the surface 
and the bogs and rough places caused by 
the tramping of the stock are leveled and 
the land pastured close and a variety of 
the desirable pasture grass sown 
each year it will gradually gain in pro- 
ductiveness until the better grasses re- 
place the undesirable varieties. The best 
time to level the surface and cut down 
the bogs is in the fall before the rainy 
weather comes. Pasture as close as pos- 
sible so there will be no tall grass stand- 
ing. In many places the rough hum- 
mocks and bogs can be cut down with an 
ordinary road machine but where they 
are large and filled with strong and fiber- 
ous roots, the ground will require skin- 
ning which is simply cutting off the hogs 
with some kind of a begging hoe, pre- 
paratory to the use of the disc harrow. 

After the ground is bogged and thor- 
oughly harrowed until nearly level and 
smooth, seed it heavily with a variety of 
pasture grass seed. Do not become dis- 
couraged if it does not come into a good 
condition of productiveness at once, for 
in some vlaces and more particularly in 
places where the soil is a deep, black 
muck, it will require a number of years 
to domesticate it and prepare it to grow 
grasses or anything else well. But by 
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Which class is climbing or prosperous? 


- vr 


seeds 


closed in this issue. 


end of it and mail to me. 


I want to call your attention to the New Idea Blank en- 
Note that all you have to do is to 
put your name on the card, put your money in the coin folder 
You don’t have to buy a money-order, 
or get stamps or bother with a check. Just reach down in your 
pocket and get 50c or $1.00 and try it in this coin card and see 
how easy it is. Its safe too. Anyhow, I TAKE THE RISK. 

I want you to renew your subscription now before the next 
scason starts. During the winter our subscription department 
is so busy taking care of subscriptions that mistakes are liable 
to happen and sometimes errors in addresses and names occurr, 
try as best we can to avoid them, so send in your renewal now— 
please__and help us keep things straight. 

I'm asking yu to renew now if your subscription don't expire 
for three or f ar months. This will save me lote of time and 
money and ye . will be credited with the full length of time for 
which you send your money, beginning at the time your sub- 
scription actually expires. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


who employ in their business. 
Slipshod methcds of farming with no 
system of business is usually the cause 
of such poverty as there is among the 
producing class today. 

It has been the general opinion among 
farmers that office holders, merchants, 
lawyers, doctors, etc., are the only busi- 
ness men. As a man thinketh so is he. 
Men who have net the vim and self con- 
fidence to do things are a failure. Until 
recently farming has been regarded by 
the common people as a drudgery. But 
with up-to-date methods, improved ma- 
chinery, availability of scientific knowl- 
edge in farming through good farm jour- 

it need not be considered a drud- 
gery. 


The farmer feels himself ameng all 
men the smallest: he fails to realize his 
magnitude, and that he is the only free 
man if he would exercise his freedom. He 
feeds the universe and has the power of 
control, if he knew it or would do it. 
For half a century the farmer has been 
operating under the slack method and 
has been retrograding, until a few years 
ago when he decided to try education and 
attend to his own business. A decided 
improvement is the result. Still we find 
some in the rut who still try to commit 
contracts to memory and keep no ac- 
counts. They do not know if they are 
operating at a profit or loss. It does not 
take long to put contracts in black and 
white, then it is always understood, It’s 
easy to forget. We keep an account of 
everything from a postage stamp up; not 
because there is any direct income, but 
we then know what we are doing and do 
not guess at it. 

The business farmer usually has it to 
sell, while the farmer with no methodical 


nals, 





system of business must buy. Slackness 





than their employers. It is 
always best to listen to a 
good sensible hand. You 
ean’t tell when you will pick 
up a fine nugget that can be 
used on the farm. 

Be careful about hiring 
men who never have any- 
thing to do in the city. The 
chances are that they will 
not be what you want. Good 
men are not very apt to be 
out of a job anywhere very 
long. 

Have a bonfire before bed- 
time and get rid of all the 
trash in your mind—cares, 
worries, forebodings, dis- 
couragementsandal!. Clean 
’em all out and go to bed to 
sleep. You'll get up in the 
morning with a will to do 
that can’t be stopped. 

When you send the little 
folks on an errand, see that 


—S>=_ SSS SSE] ¢V EY scrap of the harness is 


goud and sound and the wag- 
onall right. Regrets over mishaps that pom 2 
out of carelessness are what eat the heart out. 

If you shut the hens up to keep them 
out of any crop, feed them just as nearly 
as you can as they fed themselves when 
on free run. 

Can you not get a better line of hens 
than you have? Few of us have done 
our best yet. Let’s try it from now on. 

Be on good terms with your hens. 
Take time to visit with them. Speak to 
them in a cheery voice. They know the 
difference; don’t think they do_ not. 

When a man gets. so he feels too poor 
to be economical, he had better eut off 
some of his extravagant habits and in- 
vest the money saved in things he really 
needs. Few but have such habits, but 
they hate to own it up and they will fight 
tc the last to keep a grip on them. Real 
economy begins in lopping off extrava- 
gances, 

Don’t let it worry you that somebody 
calls you a dreamer. Take the men who 
build castles in the air out of the world 
and how long would it be before the 
wheels of business would stop? A good 
plow is a fine thing to have. A good 
man between the handles of that plow 
is enough sight better. 

Let the last of the old ewes go before 
winter sets in. They are just about as 
poor property as you can have. 

Don’t think you can get along any 
longer with a scrub buck. Put a few 
dollars into it and get a good one. You'll 
get the money all back, and think of the 
satisfaction of it, too. 

Stir things this month. It will be gone 
before you know it and all its opportuni- 
ties with it, 

Cut off some brushlot, clear up a swale 
or something of that kind to make the 
farm better this fall.—2Z. L. Vincent. 
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) Common Farm Leaks, 

It’s the common, every-day leaks that 
drain the average farmer’s purse. 

Machinery in “open-air sheds” rusts out 
more than we wear out while using it in 
the fields. 

Of course, new machinery costs consid- 
erable money, but the use of poor ma- 
chinery is a big leak in farm manage- 
ment. Figure it out for yourself and see 
if it isn’t. 

A cold or filthy poultry house may look, 
to some, like a cheap building, but it is| 
one of the costliest patterns ever erected | 
on a farm, when we consider the unsatis- | 
factory returns obtained from a flock | 
quartered in it. 

The brood sow with a fine pedigree and , 
a poor record for raising pigs, is expen- 
sive property to keep around the farm. 
The sow that “makes geod” is the money- 
maker, and the sooner we der rid of the, 
other kind, the quicker will siccess attend 
our efforts in swine raising. 

If the poultry is neglected, and only’ 
about fifty per cent of the flock lays, the 
short-sighted farmer never seems to figure 
how much this single item loses him in a 
whole year. 
while to ascertain which hens are the 
poorest layers. but feeds these drones 
fully as much high-priced feed as he does 
his prize egg-producers. 

Don’t value your cows simply accord- 
ing to the amount of milk they give; it’s 
the cream test that. makes a cow valuable 
or unprofitable, and a single cow in your 
herd may, cut down :your dairy products 
enough that the whole herd pays but a 
small margin of profit, instead of bringing 
you an income sufficient to start a mod- 
est bank account. Let's. get rid of the 
scrubs now. 

A straw-stack makes the ideal bedding 
for horses, cattle and hogs. The next 
spring it is then the finest of fertilizers, 
having absorbed moisture and other com- 
ponents sufficient to rank it first-class in 
rejuvenating the soil. Yet how many of 
them rot down in a heap, right where 
they were carelessly piled (not stacked) 
at threshing time? And few. indeed, are 
the number;of farmers who ever take the 
pains to scatter one of these rich heaps. 

Poor fences are always letting “the 
stock leak through into the corn: ¢rop. 
And very often the loss doesn’t stop at 
the amount of corn destroyed. Some- 
times a valuable animal secures an over- 
dose of corn, and adds to the damaging 
results of the raid hy dying. These out- 
breaks also teach stock to be unruly and 
breechy, to say nothing cf the danger re- 
sulting from stock attempting to go 
through wire fences. And bad fences will 
so train stock, that after awhile, the best 
fence made will not turn them. 

When we begin to pasture the meadow 
this fall, it will be handier to let the stock 
just run to the hay-stacks than it will be 
to haul it out and feed it. Still, the leak 
is there, for stock will tramp about the 
same amount of hay under foot that they 
eat. This realiy is a larger leak than it 
looks like, since the decayed hay and the 
manure is left in one great heap, when it 
had as well be scattered over the field: 
and the chances are, ten to one, that you 
will never haul it out. Then, what will 
such a spot produce the following season? 

These and many others are but common 
leaks on almost any farm you know of. 
And the odd thing about it is, that the 
exercising of a little- plain common sense 
would effectually check these drains, and 
turn the losses into profits. Let’s begin 
to plug the leaks about the farm, and—do 
it now !—M. Coverdell, Worth Co., Mo. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


I have been a reader of your paper for 
two years. Am now on the list for ten 
years and am well'pleased with your pa- 
per. The reading on pages two and three 
of February,” 1910, sis werth more than 
the price of a ten year’s subscription to 
any thinking person, but so few read and 
apply such articles. ;} Not only the above 
mentioned pages, but the entire paper is 
full from first to last with very useful 
information.—F. R. Reiter, Mamilton Co.., 
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STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY — 


OF CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA, 


With $200,000.00 Capital fully paid, and over $465,000.00 in cash donate 
$100,000.00 of said sum being deposited with the Insurance Department 
of the State of Indiana, for the security of all policy-holders, has been 
authorized by the Insurance Department of Lowa to write 


INSURANCE ON THE LIVES OF HORSES, MULES AND CATTLE 


Insuring the owners against loss by Death from any cause 


This Company has been in business continuously for twenty-five years, and 
has paid over a MILLION DOLLARS to owners of live stock in the United 
States and Canada. 


Policies Liberal. Rates Reasonable. 


At the present high prices of good live stock, owners can not afford to go 
without protection, when they can secure it at such a nominal cost. 


Beas Write Home Office For Full Information and Rates, “Gi 


INDIANA AND OHIO LIVE STOCK INSURANCE CO., 
100 Main Street, Established 1886, 
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THE INDIANA AND OHIO LIVE | 


Losses Paid Promptly. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA , 
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You ought to have roofs made of the real, 
natural waterproofer—Trinidad Lake asphalt— 
for every building on your farm. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


1s made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. It doesn’t crack, rot, 
rust, or blow off; and it lasts longer than any other 
roofing. 

The Kant-leak Kleet insures against leaky seams. 
Does away with cement. Supplied with Genasco when 
specified. 


Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. Ask your dealer for 
Genasco, and look for the hemisphere trade-mark. Mineral or smooth surface. 
A written guarantee—if you think it necessary. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Ready Roofing - 
chia dint niientemneeetl 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
= Asphalt-saturated W ool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
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The right protection 
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Can be destroyed and the worst field reclanmed 


discovered and explained fully by 


Quack Grass 2:22 


mended by Agricultural Colleges and all practical farmers who have tried it. 


ALa®) KNOWN an 

















WEBB PUBLISHING CO., 332 The Farmer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


The 
only known method of completely destroying this pest, 
P. B. Crane, a 
Crane method 1s recom- 
Write for their testimonials and 


= ch GRASS full parniculars. Requires no extra machinery. Any one can do the work. The honesty of this method is 9. 
BOG GRASS 4g guaranteed by the Webb Pub. Co., the largest farm book publishers in a ‘ 
rox erases =the West. It only costs a postal card to investigate. Why not write today. Killed 






















MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


learned by mail and you can =< the same. 


average Address iNTt 2 cents a TIONAL 
~ Our guarantee stands = reliable goods and a : square 





Nebr. 


deal. See page 2. 


by mail in yOur own home. 


ners or advanced pupils. 


Ave., Dept. 1908, N 





Piano, Organ, Vio~ 
lin, Guitar, Mandolin. Banjo orCornet—Begin-* 
Thousands have 
Your only expense is for postage and music and will. 
SOF “TAUSiC, now ‘8 free booklet and Special wae Ew YORK Offer. 
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i\HOW TO SPLICE ROPE! 


| By JOHN WIELAND, Seaman, Spanish War 
S22 OO 8 
Whether you wish to splice a rope! 

















Figure 3 is the reverse 





or make an eye, unravel the strands) figure 2. 
in figure 1. 
unraveled 





as shown 
bring the 







end back 





upon/then cut off the protruding ends. 





gether in the same space. 


ena unraveled as in figure 1 





loop | 





the rope to the desired size of 
and begin to work the strands into}! 
the rope as shown in figure 2. | 





Strand a goes under b, over d, under 













S11 SSS SSS 
side of 
Draw all the strands tight 
For an eyejat one time after the tucking is done 


For a smooth splice take the two 
and 
put them together as shown in figure 
1. No two strands should come to- 
They are 





fillment—that dreau: of the enthusiast. 
But hold’on. Oon’t ridicule and sieer. 
The new industry is quietly gaining its 
legitimate place in: the world of useful 
things. Denatured alcohol will do all that 
was formerly claimed for it. It uis a 
splendid fuel, light, and power. The only 
hitch in the scheme is that of distillation. 
So far the farmer hasn't taken up its 
manufacture. The process is not as sin- 
ple as he was led to suppose. Only the 
regular distillers have entered the trade. 

But denatured acchol is all right and 
it is only because the dealers who sell it 
want such exhorbitant profits that its use 
has been curtailed. People have refused 
to use it commercially to any great extent 
because of the price of alcohol. An ef- 
fort is being made by interested manu- 
facturers of alcohol lamps, stoves, etec., to 
have the retail price lowered so it will 
be in greater demand. Fifty cents a gal- 
lon is high enough and yet the price is 
more often 75 cents or $1 a gallon in five 
gallon quantities. It is the same old story 
of middlemen’s profits killing another 
industry. But we hope for a change. We 
hope to see denatured alcohol take its 
It is safe, clean. 


| ; 
|tucked under and over as in making 
figures 2 and 3, gradually reducing 
size by cutting out fibers. Four tucks 


proper place in trade. 


? 
Back to the Farm. 








will hold all the rope can stand. Roll 






Strand e goes under c, over| Smoothly together. 
Strand f goes under | & & & 
under b, ete., each s 

. ach strand Denatured Alcohol. 


You haven't heard very much about it 
of late, have you? Net many years ago 
it was proclaimed to be the emancipator 
of the farmer from the ills of country 
life—it was to cook his meals without 
wasting his wife or paying tribute to the 
coal trust. It was to light his home and 
furnish power in his engine. Every man 
was to use his waste products, corn stalks, 
. . , s beet tops, refuse apples and what not in 
being gradually reduced in size by the inthiee of auainaoel alcohol for his 
cutting out a few fibers. This makes own use or for sale. 

a nice, smooth job. It hasn't happened as yet in its ful- 


c, ete 
b, under d, ete. 
d, over c, 




























) Are you ready for 






» friends? 









the splice under foot and make it fit 


Who says that higher education takes 
boys from the farm? The 1910 graduat- 
ing class in animal husbandry at the 
Iowa State College numbers thirty-eight, 





and thirty-three of those boys are going 
back to the farm. The rest will become 
teachers or something of that sort for the 
present. Practically all of these young 
men had offers that were yery flattering 
but they turned them down cold and 
went back to the farm. It cannot be all 
calamity howling for the farmer these 
days or these young men would not turn 
down $2,000 jobs and go back to the 
plow. There is money ,in farming, in 
this fair central west at least, and espe- 
cially to those who are equipped to take 
advantage of the best and to understand 
the worst there is in the farming busi- 





your share of the! 
melon that I divide} 
with my farmer' 
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My new power book 


just off the press—tells all abuut how I divide the melon with my 
farmer friends and save them from 30 to 50 per cent on the price 
of a gaso ine engine. 
Don’t pay protits to a lot of middicmen who chase around the 
country trying to find somebody who wants to buy an engine and then 
soaks them three or four prices for what they get, 
I send my Galloway engine out with a binding five year guarantee and your 
money back if not satisfied. I give you thirty days free trial test to decide 
whether want to keep itornot. Put italong = of a — engine 
-_ ‘ . in the world—compare it point for point—material, workmanship. rated horse 
bh sap economy, simplicity—any way you like. If you didn't tind it the best engine you have ever seen—if it don't save you from 30 to 50 
r cent in price—or if for any reason you don’t wish to keep, send it back—it won't cost you a cent for the experiment 


Now ask the agents and dealers if they will sell you an eng!ne on the same terms, and if they agree to it 


make them write it in the contract The GALLOWAY SETS 


Tell them Galloway agrees and will gladly write it in the tontract. 4 | | Q*° 


Now send for this FREE CATALOG today. It wil! give you more real 
live information than any other book ever written. No matter what 
engine you buy this book will serve as a good price guide, and you should 
for this 5-horse 
power Galloway 
Engine__ 


read it before buying an engine. Address 
others 
in propertion 





















THE PACE 





The William Galloway 


Company 
195 Galloway Station Waterloo, lowa, U.S. A. 
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ing order. 


Brings the Whole 
Country Together 


FOR PROTECTION it places you in 
instant communication with your neigh- 
bors when help is needed. 

FOR BUSINESS, it enables you to place 
your market before trucking your produce. 


FOR PLEASURE, it solves the problem 
of rural isolation and brings your friends, 
far and near, within sound of your voice. 


Western Thecirie 
Rural Telephone 


They have proved dest in the severest kind of service—they are always in work- 
When making arrangements for telephone service, insist on having 


only Western Electric telephones. 


Let us send convincing literature on Western Electric Telephones. 
Simply fill out attached coupon and mail to nearest house. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need. 


New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Boston, 


Chicago, 
Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, 
Toronto, 


aint Louis, 


Ss 
Manufacturers of Se 
Denver, 


the 5,000,000 
*‘Bell’’ Telephones Orava, 


Winnipeg Vancouver, 
Johannesburg, Sydney, 


San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, ° 
Seattle, 

Salt Lake City, 





Telephone 








Address........ 


London, 
Tokyo, 


Your name and address written in this space and mailed to our nearest house will bring complete information 














Handling Clay Soils. 

Clay soils possess a wonderful wealth 
of fertility, but unless the conditions are 
favorable this fertility remains in an 
unavailable condition. In the handling 
of clay soils the practical fact for us tw 
bear in mind is that we must modify soil 
conditions so that this locked-up fertility 
may be made available as fast as needed 
by the growing crops. 

These stored up elements in the scil are 
to be regarded as so much potential en- 
ergy, a portion of which by our methods 
«. tillage and management may be con- 
verted into active energy. We must there- 
fore adopt such methecds as will conserve 
and preserve this stored-up plant food, 
except such as is necessarily needed to 
produce profitable crops from year to 
year. 

Clay soils must be properly drained be- 
fore they can be brought under a profit- 
able system of crop growing. Without 
attempting to discuss all the advantages 
of thorough drainage on clay soils, we 
must devote particular attention to re- 
moving the water from the surface and 
giving the air and moisture an opportun- 
ity to separate the soil particles and per- 
mit a better grewth of roots. 

Drainage prevents the washing of the 
surface soil and helps to conserve the 
available fertility. Its influence on the 
temperature of the soil especially in the 
svring is of particular importance, as it 
lengthens the growing season and makes 
it possible to begin the work of plowing 
and cultivating earlier and the work can 
be performed in a more thorough manner 
than when the soil is saturated with 
water. 

In addition to these direct benefits of 
drainage, there are a number of indirect 
ways in which the soil is improved, such 
as through the influence of a higher tem- 
perature on bacterial and = chemical 
chan +s going on in the soil. There are 
bacterial changes that play a most im- 
portant part in this branch of natural 
econemy, and we must shape our methods 
of caltivation and management so as to 
g.t the advantage of these processes. 

These clay soils \.hich are the most 
benefitted by a thorough system of drain- 





age are the most fertile soils in the 
country, and for that reason will war- 
rant the largest expenditure in improve- 
ment and development. While every 
farmer is not able to put in a whole 
system ot under-drainage the first year 
he can so plan his labors that what he 
may do from time to-time will fit nicely 
into a complete and permanent system 
and not be a hap-hazard. disconnected 
work. 

I believe that more injury has been 
done to clay soils by deep plewing than 
by all the cropping yet done in the coun- 
try. One fact worthy of our attention 
is that in the cultivation of clay soils we 
should keep the humus or organic matter 
as close to the surface as pessible until 
the physical condition of the soil is such 
that the air may have access to the soil 
as deep as the organic matter is plowed 
under. 

Vegetable matter when exposed to the 
action of the air will soon decompose in- 
to carbon, or vegetable mold. Large 
quantities of vegetable mold and carbonic 
acid make the soil plow up light, loamy 
and free from clods. 

On the other hand, if this vegetable 
matter is plowed under deen the air can- 
not reach it in the saturated wet soil, and 
the decomposition will go on slowly and 
the ~roduct will be widely different. Un- 
der such conditions the nitrifying bac- 
teria cannot perform their work. 

When the air can have a free action 
through the soil the sods and vegetable 
matter will deccmpose into carbon and 
earbonic acid, which will liberate plant 
food in the soil and provide the growing 
plants with nourishment. When it is 
desired to deepen the cultivation of clay 
soils the work should be gradual and 
there must be a very thorough intermix- 
ing of the soil with vegetable matter as 
fast as it is brought up frem below. 

As a general rule it will be better to 
apply fresh manure to clay soils, for 
the reason that the fresh manure mixed 
with the soil goes through a process of 
fermentation, which not only increases 
the availability of its own fertilizing con- 
stituents, but also assists in rendering 
soluble the hitherto insoluble constituents 





of tne soil. On a large proportion of 
¢lay soils there will be more direct benefit 
from the manure when it is applied as a 
top-dressing to the grass lands. 

aaiter a clay soil has been improved by 
under-drainage, tillage and fertilization 
so that it will grow profitable crops it is 
an easy matter to adopt a rotation of 
crops in connection with livestock feed- 
ing so that the return of manure to the 
soil will maintain a very high state of 
fertility—W. Milton helley, Erie Co., N. 


oo & & 
Yeliow Tipped Kernels, 

Seed-corn men had troubles all of-their 
own this Spring, for it is impossible for 
them to put up carefully on racks the 
hundreds of bushels of seed corn that 
they annually sell. 

One thing very noticeable was the large 
amount of ears whose kernels had yel- 
low tips. This color varied from a very 
faint tinge to a deep yellow. It was at 
first thought amengst the seed-corn men 
that these yellow tipped kernels - would 
not grow, but it was found that they 
would. However, customers were sus- 
picious. of the color and refused to buy 
seed corn which contained these yellow 
tipped kernels. It was in this way that 
the seed-corn men had to throw hun- 
dreds of bushels to the hogs or sell it on 
the market, hence quite a loss to them. 
Yellow corn also has these tips but it 
is not noticeable. 

In a recent experiment conducted by 
us with the yellowest tipped kernels we’ 
could find, we found that % per cent 
germinated, 76 per cent of which was ex- 
tracrdinary strong germed. 

This color on the tips, it seems, be- 
longs to the fungus family, or in other 
words, it is a mold and is a half-brother 
to the black kernel mold and the white 
kernel mold, but not nearly so destructive 
to germinating power, as was shown by 
our experiment. — Omer R. Abraham 
Morgan Co., Ind. 
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Don’t Have a Blind One 
‘VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 


Moon Blindness 

—__—/ 

(O1 ‘thalmia), Cataract 
and 


nctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
A trial will convince any horse owner that this 
remedy absolutely cures defects of the e bp irre- 
~pective of the length of time the animal s been 
aMicted, No matter how many doctors hr ve tried 
and failed, use * VISIO” under our GUARANTEE, 
Money refunded If under directions it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottic, postpaid on receipt of price. 


VISIO Remedy Ass'n, , 1946 Wabash Av. Chicago, III. 














NEWTON’S HEAVE 


AND CONS tkbicasTion CURE 


The Standard Veterinary Remedy. 
20 years sale. Send for 
booklet. 


SAFE TO USE 
YANOLLIGNOD LSag 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third can 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Obio 


MINERAL 
> HEAVE 
REMEDY 


CURES . 
HEAVES 


\ $3 PACKAGE 
i will cure any case or 
1 Pe A C KAC ~d. 
$1 PACKAGE 
cures ae nary cases, 
Postpaidon receipt of 
gents W 





NEGLECT 
Wil Ruin 
Your Horse 


Send today 
for only 


PERMANENT 


CURE 


SAFE price. 
CERTAIN Write for deseriptive 


booklet 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418 Fourth Ave., Pittsbarg, Pa 


Seldom See 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruisé on his 
Ankle, Hock, Stifle, Knee or Throat. 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off without laying the 

horse up. No blister, po hair gone, 

$2.00 per bottle.deliv’d. Book 8 D free. 

ALMSORMINE, JR., for mankind, $1, 
Removes Painful Swollings. Enlarged Glands, 
Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins, Varicos- 
ities, Old Sores. Allays Pain. Book free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 


Dery Medicine Shelf 


Ghewld have the Sineus 


great emergency remedy. 
m, Ringbone, Curd, Pg 
, Lameness. All druggists sell 
t f 5. 
itat St $1 a Bottle; 61 er, 85. ane 
OR. GB. J. KENDALL CO. 
Enosburg Falis, Vt. 











igt SELF FEEDER 








* 100 families to locate on our “Tands 

WANTED in northern Wisconsin on easy 

terms, finest general farming. 

dairying, grass and fruit land in 

America. A country where a man of smal! means can 

make a success, 8. I, TANNER CO..Cedar Rapids, lowa 

,sA’ os y Send sketch or model for 

PATENTS Pike SEA Rc. “Bors, 
Advice, Searches. and Big List of 

Inventions wanted 


Watson E. Patent Lawyer, Washingten, 0. C. 
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tavited to mabe tnquiey « 
‘Questions ans 


through this 
department. Lys = color 
and sex of animals. 


Paralysis.—Mare ten years old that 
got afflicted in hind parts about four 
months ago. I had a veterinary call 
in twice, but he did not do any good. 
She wabbles in her hind parts and falls 
down easy. She eats heartily and stays 
in good condition.—J. D. K., Okla. You 
do not state the form of affliction. It 
may be paralysis due to certain food 
stuffs. Commence by giving a dose 
of physic: one ounce of aloes made in 
bolus with syrup, or in a drench of 
warm water containing a tablespoon of 
soda. Allow nothing but pure food 
and water: give her a teaspoon of pow- 
dered nux vomica and half a teaspoon 
of iodide of potash in feed twice a day 
for two weeks 

Brain Trouble.—Mule turns around to 
rivht all the time; first noticed it about 
a month and a half ago. She will take 
a bite of grass then turn two or three 
times, always to the right, and then 
do the same thing again. She has a 
good appetite and will not turn in the 
stall. Have given her a quart of lin- 
seed oil and two and a half ounces of 
turpentine mixed, but as she did not 
get better, I concluded the trouble was 
serious.—M, M. H., Iowa. Your mule 
evidently has some brain trouble and 
it is impossible to diagnose the case 
from your description. Try keeping 
her in the barn so that she will eat 
with the head up; put one dram of 
iodide of potash in the drinking water 
three times a day and keep the bowels 
loose. 

Heaves.—Horse ten years old; when 

breathes there is something in the 
of the mouth and throat that 
makes him cough quite a little, but 
cannot get it out. His nostrils are 
pretty big. We gave him heave powder 
heaves. We gave him heave puwder 
and oil of tar but did not help.—wW. B., 
Wis. If your horse has heaves there is 
no cure for him: you may help him by 
not allowing him to eat much hay, 
which should be dampened. Wet his 
grain with equal parts of raw linseed 
oil and lime; water every feed while 
working, and turn him on grass when 
idle, 

Bag Spavin.—Colt 23 months old. 
Three weeks ago I got him off the 
range where he had been running all 
winter with nothing but wild grass 
to eat and no shelter. Some of the 
horses were quite wild and made a 
hard run. Being weak the colt was 
much exhausted, but there was no 
sign of any blemishes. When haltered 
he pulled back several times very hard. 
Next morning one spavin joint was 
puffed up very bad and soon both were 
swollen. They are soft as though it 
might be wind or water. I blistered 
them with turpentine until he would 
not let me touch them without trouble. 
I am now using a bath of salt and 
vinegar, but they do not seem to im- 
prove.—E. S., Neb. Your colt is suf- 
fering with bog spavin; trim his feet 
to natural length, apply a blister made 
of cantharadies one part, lard four 
parts. Rub for about one minute on 
each, turn him to grass and he will 
likely outgrow it as he is young. 

4 Bad Habit.—I have a two-year-old 
filley with weak kidneys. Every time 
you start her up on a trot or gouge 
her in the ribs or any sudden start, 
she will urinate. Is there any cure for 
this?—C, W. W., Mo. A nervous two- 
year-old filley should be in the pasture 
this time of the year and by all means 
she should be treated with kindness; 
gouging in the ribs and all such harsh 
acts usually cause such habits as you 
describe Let her alone and she will 
likely forget the habit. 

Enlargements.—Sorrel horse, 7 years 
old, with an enlarged flank on right 
side. The enlargement is about the 
size of one’s fist. It is claimed to have 
come when he was foaled. Others claim 
he was kicked in the flank when a 
colt. The horse also has a lump on 
hip about 12 inches from enlarged 
flank: lump is soft and about the size 
of a hen’s egg. The horse is not lame 
in any way, but it seems that the en- 
larged flank and lump are getting 
larger. I work him every day.—H, T. 
B., Mo. Better let a qualified veter- 


he 
back 





inary surgeon examine the horse. The 
enlargement on the flank is likely a 
rupture; the one on the hip an abscess 
which may need opening. It is impos- 
sible for me to say what the trouble 
is from your description. 

Shoulder Lameness—Nervous Mare.— 
(a) Mare six years old, weighs 1,124 
pounds, has gone lame in her left 
shoulder, She worked on the’plow three 
days and the next morning was so 
lame that she could hardly walk. She 
would drag her front legs and step 
high with her hind legs. Her shoulder 
was swollen badly and the muscles 
would tremble when she walked. She 
has been given no .treatment. (b) 
What is the best way to help a ter- 
rified mare in foaling? What should 
be done in case she is beyond labor- 
ing? How long would you wait before 
helping after the first signs of pain 
are noticed?—P. C., Nebr. (a) Give 
mare complete rest, bathe well with 
cold water, after which rub on alcohol 
and Witch Hazel, six ounces each, arni- 
ca four ounces for several days. You 
are likely to have a sweeney follow, 
which would need a change of treat- 
ment later. (b) Place mare in a roomy 
box stall and keep away, looking in 
quietly occasionally. It is hard to say 
how long to wait before assisting the 
mare. It depends on conditions; would 
not. wait more than an hour. If the 
mare has been laboring and stopped 
it is time to remove the foal, which 
should be done as quietly and care- 
fully as possible. 

Barren Mare.—Mare throws off badly 
after being bred. For two years I have 
been unable to get her in foal. What 
can I do? I am. breeding her to a 
Jack.—L. P. K., Ala. If you do not get 
success with the Jack try artificial im- 
pregnation. 

Colie.—Bay mare, nine years old, 
bred in the spring of 1909 and she 
threw her colt in the middle part of 
December. She seemed to get over it 
all right and I worked her all winter, 
but she played out easily and in work- 
ing she can be comparatively dry when 
of a sudden she will be all lather. 
This will last a little while then she 
dries off and will be all right-until an- 
other sweat comes on; also at night she 
does not rest at all. She lays down 
then gets up, backs down the full 
length of her rope and groans. This, 
she keeps up all night long. Her wind 
is short and she seems to have no life 
or ambition.—S. S.. Mich. Your mare 
evidently has indigestive colic; per- 
haps this is the cause of her abortion. 
Read the answer to number two and 
act accordingly. 

Exhaustion.—Mare 6 years old don't 
know whether she is in foal or not, al- 
though she has been bred. Half the 
time I feed her ground corn and oats 
and the other feed is oats and shelled 
corn. She is in medium flesh. Every 
morning she is gaunted and when I 
drive her a couple of miles at the 
slowest gait she is wet with sweat. 
Please give remedy.—cC. K., Ind. The 
mare ought to be turned out to grass, 
with two feeds of oats each day. There 
she gets plenty of exercise. If the 
grass is sufficient don’t feed any hay. 
Give her one tablespoon bicarbonate 
soda and one teaspoon powdered nux 
vomica in each feed. 

Corns.—Black horse 6 years old when 
standing he throws his left front leg 
ahead of the other, but does not run 
lame unless drove very fast. The leg 
does not look to be swollén or sore. 
A neighbor told me that he had a corn. 
When standing he acts as Ahough he 
could not bear his weight on. his left 
foot. I have not treated him yet.— 
F. S. K., Pa. Have the corn pared 
down thin, and have him shod so there 
will be no bearing over the corn. 

Ring Bone.—Horse 12 years old. Used 
on the road every day. It has a ring 
bone, is lame once in a while. Can 
it be cured and used at the same time 
and without losing the hair on that 
foot?—L. L., Iowa. Apply the follow- 
ing blister every three weeks: Cerate 

Unhealthy Pigs.—Thoroughbred Berk- 
shire sow four years old has lost her 
pigs twice in succession. This time 
when I found them there were eight 
dead, one of these died at noon, the 
others died the next night. She gives 
plenty of milk and I do not understand 
why these pigs should die. I fed, her 
wheat and oat chops and a little oil 
meal. _ pigs do all right in the fall. 
—Ss. C. » Pa. In all probabilities you 
fed caer sow too much grain or it 
might be not enough exercise. 
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Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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100 Ibs. $5.00, 
25 Ib. pail $1.60. 


‘ada 
‘ ficial to growin 
time. It cures 


Quick Fattin 
or Slow Growt. 


A hog doesn’t—of necessity—fat quickly because he eats a 
great deal of corn. Quick fatting comes from an economical use of con; 
from a way or system of feeding which enables the hog to take the food elements out of corn—by 

good digestion—and put them on his bones as flesh and fat. 
fatting ; and “good digestion” is a strong and permanent characteristic of hogs and other domestic animals 
which receive daily small doses of 


D® HESS STOCK FESD 


This preparation is not a ration, but, when added to the ration given, acts as a tonic to aid and strengthen the digestive 
apparatus. This is “‘the Dr. Hess Idea’’ of feeding which teaches that “‘a poor ration, we// digested, is better than the 

best ration, poorly digesied.’’ In actual practice, Dr. Hess Stock Food shortens the time necessary to fatten a hog, steer 
or sheep and saves many times its cost in decreased food-loss. 
3 or 4 weeks off the fatting period for a steer ; keeps horses in prime condition; makes sheep husbandry pay 
and relieves minor stock ailments. Sold on a written guarantee. 
Except in Canada and extreme West and South. DR. HESS & CLARK 

Ashland, Ohio 


DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A 


in soft feed it increases egg production as no other known preparation will. 
It helps through the moulting period and fats old fowls in a short 
apes, Cholera, Koup, etc. A penny’s worth feeds 30 fowls one day. Sold on a written guarantee, 


1% Ube. 25c, mail or express 40c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 Ib. pail $2.50. 


chicks as to laying hens, 


Smaller quantities at a slight advance. 

Also manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and 
Instant Louse Killer. Free from the Ist to the 10th 
of each month—Dr. Hess (M.D.,D.V.S.) will prescribe 
for your ae 96-page Veterinary Book free for 
the asking. Mention this paper and inclose 2c. stamp. 


paying 


Except in Canada and extreme West and South. 


Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book free. 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 


aw 


Kacuit 


Good digestion is the great secret of quick 


It increases milk flow for the dairyman ; cuts 


has put poultry keeping on the plane of @ 
usiness, Fed in small portions once 
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It is a tonic, and is as bene- 










Hog Cholera Remedy. 

Below is given a receipt for a mix- 
ture that I have been feeding to my hogs 
for the last five or six years as a pre- 
ventive against hog cholera. I have not 
lost a hog with cholera’ since that time. 
I have at times as many as 150 head in 
my feed lots. 

Black antimony one quart, copperas, 
pulverized, six quarts, air slacked lime, 
4 quarts, concentrated lye three -1 pound 
cans, salt to make one half bushel. Mix 
together and put in trough in a dry place 
so hogs can get at this feed as they may 
want it—Riley S. Sedgwick, Shelby Co., 


Ind. 
oe ¢ ¢ 


Make the Hogs Dip Themselves. 

The plan of constructing a_ cement 
basin in the middle of the lot into which 
dip was put in order to induce the swine 
to rform that unpleasant task volun- 
tarily, has been tried with varying suc- 
cess. The hogs may go to the basin to 
wallow, but often they find other places 
to indulge in this filthy habit. The best 
way I. know of to induce some of the 
contrary members cf the hog family to 
take the dip is to make the bagin right 
in a gap in the division fence- between 
two lots and feed them in the one less 
frequented, ‘or even feed in first one then 
the other. A hog will go through most 
anything for his feed, and by racing 
through a fcot of dip and water twice a 
day he will finally have most of his body 
covered, making it a very undesirable 
place for lice. I find that while some 
hogs will wallow in the dip basin in the 


lot others must be folled into it with 
feed. —H. F. Grinstead, Polk Co., Mo. 
& & a 


Feed and Water Trough Oombined. 

When laying the concrete for the cow 
stables. make a form for a trough like the 
one shown here: have it under the feed 
trough. It should be 16 inches wide at 
the top, 12 inches at the bottom and 8 





inches deep. Hinge a part of the botom 


of the food treugh so it will turn back as 
shown, the dotted lines show the position 
of the door when 


turned back. Before 








watering the stock, the feed trough should 
be swept clean. Fit an inlet and an‘ ont- 
let pipe to the water trough, let’ the 
trough run the entire length of the build- 
ing.—J. W. Griffin, Warsaw, Ky. 


e¢ ¢ ¢ 


The Superannuated Horse. 

What are you going to do with that 
horse which has served you so long but 
which is now too old for service? 

Ah, I know the question is not a 
pleasant one. You are thinking of sell- 
ing him to some one in town, where, pos- 
sibly he will spend his last days pulling 
a disreputable vehicle for some heartless 
street-pedler;. and, at times, your con- 
science tells you it isn’t just the square 
thing to do. 

Don’t do it. The paltry sum you 
would receive if you sold the horse, is 
nothing compared to the satisfaction of 
knowing that the faithful old animal is 
going to pass his declining years in peace 
on the farm where he frolicked as a 
colt and to which he has become as much 
attached as you are. 

As far as possible, give him the run 
of the whole place. Let the children 
romp with him: he will enjoy it. When 
his teeth fail him, see that he gets suit- 
able food. Put an extra forkful cf bed- 
ding in his stall. Remember that three 





feeds a-day is all his valuable services 





have cost you and that he is entitled 


to some comfort in his old age. 


Do not think your kindness will not 
be appreciated; the old horse will be 
proud and happy to know that, when 


he dies, his dust will become a part of 
the farm that he loved and that he helped 
to make yours. 

And when he lies down for that long 
sleep, bury him on the hillside by that 
old plum tree, where he can hear the 
summer breezes singing and the music 
of the bees and birds. Over his grave 
put a mark of some kind with a,-few 
words like this: a 
Blow gently, ye winds, where old Dob- 

bin lies dead, an 3 

Fall softly, ye snows, on his humble‘ old 

head, nthe, . 

Ye wild birds, sing sweetly, as skyward 

you wend, - 

“Here lies our Dobbin, 
old friend.” , 

—L. L. DeBra, Alameda Co., Cal. 


2 
1. 


For a faithful 


o, 
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$5.00 Free. 

To the reader who finds the word 
‘‘write’’?’ inl advertisements in this 
issue of Successful Farming the larg- 
est number of times, we will give 
$5.00 in cash. If there should be 
a tie the money will be equally di- 
vided between those having correct 
counts. The word ‘‘write’, in Suc- 
cessful Farming’s own advertise- 
ments or in the reading matter will 
not count. The eontest closes Novem- 
ber 20, 1910. $end in your count. 
You may get thé $5.00, Be sureto 
mention the names of any advertisers 
to whom you have written or of 
whom you have bought goods. 


o, 
“ 
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Read the advertisements in Suc- 


cessful Farming. 
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TOUESTION Box 1 

QUESTION BOX 
For use of Successful Farming readers. Ques 
tions anewered in turn. Queries on (farm 
topics cheerfully ans ered. 

Ta eee 
Mizing Sour and NSirect Cream.—M. 
}D.. Minn. No, they should not be mixed 
before churning. The scur cream will 
churn quicker than the sweet cream and 
as a result will be overchurned before the 
sweet cream has gathere¢ If the churn- 
ing is stopped when the ur cream first 
gathers much of the butter fat in the 
sweet cream will be lost in the butter- 
milk. <A gallon of milk will weigh about 
eight pounds. 

Building Up the Dairy Herd.—P. C. 
W.. Wash. To build up a dairy herd 
with your ten grade cows we would sug- 
gest the following plan First. decide 
upon the dairy breed that you like the 
best, then purchase a pure bred sire to 
use with your herd. Weigh and test the 
milk from each cow so that you know 
your cows are profitable, then keep the 
heifer calves from those showing the best 
dairy points. 

Aind of Cowa to Keep—h. W. N,. 
Ill. This will depend very largely upon 
the kind of cows you prefer. If you are 
going to keep cows exclusively for butter, 
the Jersey, Guernsey and Tlolstein are 
desirable breeds. For cheese making we 
would suggest the Ayrshire. If you are 
going to.take into consideration the value 
of the calf, the milking strains of the 
Sherthorn meets the requirements as well 
as any. The reliable test with a cow is 
the amount of butter she produces. If 
she does not produce at least 225 pounds 
of butter per year she is a losing pro- 
position. In building up a dairy herd see 
that the sire comes from good milking 
strains 

Entering Michigan Agricultural  Col- 
lege.—¥F . B. Mich. Write to Presi- 
dent Michigan Agricultural College, Mich- 
igan for catalogue of the © institution. 
There is no charge for tuition where stu- 
dents come from the state of Michigan. 

Nmoke for Hog Cholera.—C. M. K.. 








Iowa. The method employed by some of 
our hog growers, to treat hogs for chol- 
era by smoking, is as follows: Straw, 
hay or refuse of any kind spread over 


; the pens should be raked up and burned. 


Where hogs are attacked with hog chol- 
era, or show symptoms of the disease, 
they should be put into a closed room and 
smoked. 

Varketing Broilers. —V. FE. O., Mich. 
A broiler is a chicken weighing one pound 
and one-quarter to one pound and three- 
quarters live weight, usually 15 to 18 
weeks old. If much older or larger they 
come in the spring chicken class. New 
York and Boston furnish the best broiler 
market. A good later market is Chicago. 

Rolling the Lains for Molea.—FE. F. 
M., Iowa. ies rolling the lawn a couple 
of times at intervals vof a few days will 
discourage the moles and they will quit. 

Dehorning Calres.—M. FE. H., Minn. 
To prevent horns from growing on young 
calves take a stick of caustic petash, 
which can be had at the drug store for 
10 cents, wrap one end in oiled paper 
to hold it by, meisten the other end and 
with it thoroughly rub thefhorn or but- 
ton from around which the hair has been 
previously clipped. Put it only on the 
horn. This will do the business on calves 
under 10 days old. Keep the potash in 
corked bottle or it will evaporate. 

Growing Broom Corn—W. FE. M.., 
Okla. For detaile(] information on rais- 
ing broom corn Write to Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
tell you all about this crop. 


> + 
85 for a Picture. 

Successful Farming will give $5 for 
the best picture showing an automo- 
bile in use by a farmer or his fam- 
ily. The pictures should be suitable 
for half tone reproduction. Glazed 
surface is better than the dull finish 
for this purpose, but send what you 
may have. 

We shall also pay a reasonable 
price for any other photographs that 
we use aside from the prize winner. 





Fresh Air Required. 

At no time should there exceed two 
parts of exhaled carbonic acid gas in 
10,000 parts of-air.. Each adult person 
breathes out in one hour .7 of a cubic 
foot of carbonie acid gas—the poison 
part. In the same length of time he 
also gives off through theslungs and skin 
about eighty cubic feet of steam in a 
room of seventy degrees. Because this 
vapor is not seen is no guide to go by. 
Breathe on a cold glass, or lay your band 
on a cold window pane and see it steam 
up from moisture given off by the hand. 

Therefore in order to properly dilute 
the air we breathe so it will not contain 
more than two: part. of carbonic aeid 
gas in 10,000 parts of air we must have 
a supply of air in the room equal to 3,500 
cubic feet an hour for each adult person 
in the room. Lamps and stoves consume 
oxygen just as persons do. Allow for 
that. ; 

Do you suppose fo kitchen or living 
room has that much “*-$h air every hour 
when the family, aré al! assembled? 

This lack of sufficient fresh air in the 
home and school houses—and especially 
in chureches—is the cause of headache, 
dullness, and the worse conditions, colds, 
pneumonia, and tuberculosis (consump- 
tion). 

We are certain that you want to know 
how to keep the stock in good health. 
It means money to you. So we have 
urged so often the installment of the King 
system of ventilating barns and stables. 
You can get a.book through us for sev- 
enty-five cents that tells all about this 
system. We are sure also that you want 
to know how to secure proper ventilation 
in your homes and schools so that your 
own health may never be impaired by 
breathing over again the foul, poisonous 
air that has been used beyond the safe 
limit mentioned above. 


& 2 & 

I have received three copies of your 
paper and like it real well. I see it is 
betting bigger every copy. I think I 
couldn't get along without it—VFred A. 





Biornberg. Brown Co... Minn, 








The Best Seed Corn Is In 
Your Own Corn Field 


Corn grown in your own fields is acclimated and suited to your soil: 
Prof. Holden and all the expert corn growers agree that that is the place 


to get A No. | seed. Select your own, dry it yourself, save money—get 


the best seed. 


How Do YOU Dry Seed Corn? 


Pick when mature, cure without freezing—that's the great point. 
You must not gather too early, but you must have it dry before cold 
weather. Thousands of farmers buy frost-bitten seed and do not know it. 
That means poor stand, replanting, low yields, etc. Make sure of curing 


your seed ears by using the 


IDEAL CORN RACK} =: 


— SS) ) TTT em BT th e 


Greatest device for corn drying ever perfected. No two ears c 
touch each other: there’s absolutely perfect circulation of air. Cofn 
dries quickly and thoroughly. and it a// dries. 
kernels on the same ear with the gond seed. 


ing all good seed and of getting a full stand. 


Isn’t It Something Worth While ? 


You have 
But they keep you 


A few more good ears planted to free book on 


A few cents an acre supplies you with Ideal Corn Racks. 
them every ) ear, they do not wear out, no more cost. 
from planting poor seed every year. 
the acre means thousands of bushels increased yield on yourcrop. The 
Idea! Corn Drying Rack saves you from the one-stalk and the two- 
It helps you to get the three-stalk hills. 
And remember. one more go7d, strong stalk to every hill will double your 
corn crop. Don't take chances on your seed corn, don’t stack or crowd it. 
Provide yourself with a set of Idea] Drying Racks and make sure of plant- 
Leading corn growers are using the Racks. 


Price $3.00 per dozen racks holding 20 ears each or 240 
ears—enough corn to plant twenty acres. Order at once. 


two-stalk and the no stalk hills. 


ing no frost-bitten grains. 


THE NATIONAL SEED TESTER COMPANY, 


You don’t have frozen 
It makes you sure of plant- 


1106 Walnut St., 


60 Bushels 
Per Acre. 


Better than 
that--75 to 90 
and 100 bush- 
It’s all in 
way you 
handle the 
seed. Don’t be 
satisfied with 
a half crop. 
Write and let 
us send you 


“Growing 153 
Bushels of Corn 
on One Acre.’”’ 


DES MOINES, IOWA 






























Fits any wagon—lowest in cost 
it at my risk—-I pay the freight. 

If you prefer to buy a machine with trucks, you will be interested in my two big spreaders. I have five different 
styles and sizes; I can fit the spreader needs of any farmer. 

If you want a spreader that is light in draft, that two horses can handle, that 
than you ever did it before; that will last you for many years; 
manure spreader book. 


Auquat Pouk, Oxford, Nebr., June 21, 1910 
My manure spreader works fine. It is a good in- 
vrestment. Kvery farmer should have one. They 
are so simple a boy can run them. lhave a wagon 
box spreader, some of my neighbors have a larger 
spreader of a different make, but I would not give 
mine fortheirs. They have too much gearing and 
are always out of fix, while the Galloway is King 

over them all. 
W. G. Moyer, Wetmore, Kaneas, July 18, 1910 





their spreaders. 





New Frictionliess Roller Feed 


Will say the wagon box spreader purchased two 


Ask for my special pay-for-itself proposition. 
it will do the same for you. 


co., 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 


light draft—drives from both sides—made of malleable iron and steel__you test 


READ THESE LETTERS 


See How They Fairly Bristie With Enthusiasm 


years ago of Wm. Galloway Company is perfectly 
satisfactory and | am satisfied has paid for 
itself every year, with interest, 
Julius Weller, Halstead, Kanaas, June 18, 1910 
Gentlemen: Lhave been using your spreader 
for some time and must say, its the best thing 
on the farm, when it comes to hauling manure 
on the farm. We have a seventy bushel spread- 
er. and with the low wheel truck, makes it very 
handy to load. 
Money wouldn't buy the spreader if I had to 
do withuut it. 





199 Galloway Sta., 


that will save you lots of money, write today for free 


It has helped many farmers pay for 
Ask for the book and proposition. 











b 
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The lowest 
ever made on 
a first-class 
Manure 
Spreader 


Get a Galloway Ma* 
nure Spreader. | 
can save you $50.00 
over the price of a 
comp.ete machine, because all 
| charge you for is material at 

cost in enormous quantities, 

labor at cost and one small 
factory profit. 





will do all your spreading better 


Michael 7’. Flannery, De Witt, Ja., Aug, 17, 1910 

Your spreader is second to none of them. Itisa 
No. 1, and I am not afraid to put it to work aguinst 
ady make or size for work or draft. of any make. 

I have spread manure on the corn and it is 10 to 12 
inches high this year and find good results. You 
can take two horses and straddle row and cover 
three rows to around that they can't do with the 
old style spreaders that some of my neighbors have. 








WATERLOO, IOWA, 
— 








WILLIAM GALLOWAY 
SSS 


LIVE STOCK 


Special contributions by farmers and stock- 
men welcomed 
SSS ]]S=—S8 

Feeding Range Lambs. 
great advantage of feeding range 
is the fact that the home grown 
forage and fodders together with the, 
otherwise waste feeds of the farm may 
turned to profit. This may be done 
with a minimum expense tor purchased 
concentrates and by-product focds that 
are required to make a satisfactory milk 
producing and fattening ration for dairy 
cows and meat producing animals. 

veeding range lambs. like other 
branches of sheep feeding is sure to be- 
‘ * more popular as our pepulation in- 
creases and farmers begin to av nreciate 
the necessity of cutting out the purchase 
of large quantities of grain food and 
feeding a class of stock that are able to 
turn their farm grown feeds into cash. 

Practically. every line of feeding that 
is conducted outside of the corn belt states 
las been developed upon a basis of cheap 
zrain foods: and now that every kind of 
grain foods have reached a price that 
makes their use almost prohibitive the 
average feeder is finding his profits di- 
minishing. 

The men who have been feeding sheep 
have not felt the rise in grain prices as 
severely as other feeders, because sheep 











The 


lambs 


lve 


can be put in good cendition with a 
smaller quantity of grain and concen- 
trates. In feeding range lambs, the 


feeder not only makes a profit on the 
original cost of the lambs, but as well 
upon the food that is raised on his own 
farm and in addition there is a large re- 
turn of fertility to the soil, which is a 
ry important item on most farms at 
the present time. 
in England this branch of feeding has 


heen conducted for many years and it 
lias been found very profitable. It utilizes 
he farm grown feeds such as grass, 


lish feede s buy our corn, oil meals, and 
even hay and derive a reasonable profit 
from their feeding. Is it not fully prac- 
ticable for farmers in this country to 
conduct the same line of feeding when 
they have every requisite from 3.000 to 


feed range lambs. especially for the man 
who does not desire to keep live-stock ou 
his farm during the whole of the year; 


much other labor on their farms during 
the crop growing season. 
There is money to be made in feeding 


The Hog Outlook. 

The outlook for profitable hog raising 
is the brightest I’ve seen for some years 
through the Central West, where 85 per 
cent of the hogs are produced. 

There seems to be a scarcity of sup- 
ply. This due to two causes—the 
ravages of hog cholera, and the low price 
of hogs compared with the price of corn 
during 1908 and 1909. Hogs, though, 
are a prolific meat producer, and if it 
were not for the ravages of cholera, in 
eighteen months the country could be full 
of hogs, practically speaking. 

But we are told that Germany is now 
ready to take our surplus pork, but it is 
thought for some time to come there will 
be no surplus, for the home consumption 
is exceedingly heavy. 

Basing our conclusions then on these 
conditions, it looks bright for the hog 
business for at least a year, provided we 
raise a crop of corn. The weather was 
unusually favorable fer early litters this 
spring. and so far as I can learn the crop 


Is 





Hany of the Eng- 


crain, abd root crops. 


of spring pigs is excellent, but with one 





exception, and that is the shortage, ev- 
ery hog man has the same complaint— 
not half enough pigs. This is not due 
to ill luck of any kind but to a scarcity 
of brood sows. 

Is it good policy then to stock up with 


—— miles nearer to the base of sup-|}rood sows on the very crest of high 
D TI A coll : prices? I believe not, when sows are 
ere are excellent inducements to] .ejling from $35 to $50 and even more. 


However, it might be advisable to breed 
some gilts, but don’t breed too many, for 
who knows even with the brightest pro- 


and many farmers are fixed so they] oo I , ict , , 
cold) very profitably conduct winter | *Pe ts . vat hogs might be low oy __the 
stock feeding at a profit, but have too|time we get right at the business. What 


then? Take better care of those you 
have, make larger gains, and get them 
on the market before they have a chance 


range lambs if a man has a knowledge|to go down. This means a balanced ra- 
and understanding of the business and|tion, or in other words, grass or clover 
grows a wide variety of foraze, root,|in connection with the corn fed: skim- 
grain and fodder crops.—W. Milton Kel-| milk and white shorts could also be added 
ley, Erie Co., N. Y. with considerable profit: in fact, we 

s 6's would say humor your spring pigs to any- 


thing reasonable they want. Keep them 
full and contented, and they will grow 
like weeds. Be sure to have them with 
vigorous appetites when new corn arrives 
and be very careful when first feeding 
the new corn.—Omer R. Abraham, Morgan 
Ind. 


Co., 
& & 
Weaning Pigs. 

If you have several litters about the 
same age it »s of advantage to give them 
all an equal show so that they will de- 
velop into market hogs of equal quality. 
The way to do this is te wean them all 
at once by taking the sow away and 
never letting the pigs get at them again. 

Put the sows by themselves where they 
can have plenty cf water and\very little 
grass and don’t feea them the first day 
at all, and very little for two or three 
days. They will dry up without injury 
thus, but 1f you feed them or put’in a 
good pasture they are sure to have 
trouble because of excessive milk secre- 
tion and no pigs to use it. 

& & & 
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| ae op on the Abandoned Farms of the East 





By Robert H. Cahoon. 





“SS =Lh»___LD==>_ SSS SSS | — 
In the first place let me quote from| boys leave the Eastern farms and hasten 


the letter head of the Successful Farming 
Publishing Company, the statement, “The 
prosperity of the world depends upon 
Nuceesstu. Farming.” The person who 
made this statement knew whereof he 


was speaking; for successful agriculture 
makes the whole world prosperous. 
Someone who knows has said, “A 
man with a farm clear from debt is far 
better off than the President of the 
United States!” What a farmer wants 
is a farm that he can make pay. But 


make it 
farm and 
himself. 


the question is, “Ilow can he 
pay?” Half depends upon the 
the other half upon the farmer 


That is the situation told in a few words. 
But what I want to set forth clearly in 
this article is the virtues and shortcom- 


ings of farms in the Fast. 
In the first place, the farms in the 
East are generally smaller than those in 


the West. A great many times the hired 
help has much to do with the success- 
ful management of the farm and lack 
of it leads to ‘abandcned’ farms. The 
hired help has a great deal to do with 
profitable farming, let me repeat. The 
farmer himself is therefore at fault if 
he does not hire good, smart helpers. 
Many of the farms in the East have 
been abandoned because their owners 
were not shrewd encugh at the start. 
Don't spend all of your money when 
you buy a farm. Buy a smaller farm 


and keep a little money for the necessary 
tools and fixtures, etc. Second-hand horse 
cultivators, harvesters, rakes, and in fact 
all kinds of machinery can be bought 
at very reasonable prices. I should say 
right here that the modern farmer saves 
money by using up-to-date farm machin- 
ery instead of hiring shiftless men at 
moderately high wages. 

It is a fact in several cases of aban- 
donéd farms that the proper plant-food 
was not given the land. I mean by this 
that often times a crop does not yield 
as it shceuld simply because the wrong 
kind of fertilizer was used. Many farmers 
do not know today that the continued 
planting of wheat exhausts the nitro- 
gen from the soil, and that by planting 
clover it could be restored. Farmers are 
rapidly learning that the three elements 
of necessary plant foed are potash, phos- 
phoric acid, and nitrogen. <A farm publi- 
cation, speaking upon this point, says: 
“Many farmers are coming to learn that 
if they would produce crops to the best 
advantage, it is of the highest importance 


that they should know if their soil is 
deficient in any one of the three ele- 
ments more than in the other two. This 


knowledge can be obtained only by care- 
ful experiments, trying many different 
compounds side by side. These com- 


pounds should be made up so that in one 
nitregen should predominate. in another 
potash, and in another phosphoric acid. 
The number of different compounds may 
ibe inereased to any extent, and some of 


to the cities. If the boys are not given 
a little spare change, and a short time 
once in a while for recreation, they will 
not remain on the farm long. Imagine a 
young boy going into a store without a 
cent of change in his pockets. He is hum- 
ilated beyond endurance and resolves to 
cut loose for himself. I know of one case 
where the boys in summer are obliged 
to work steadily every day from 4 o'clock 
‘in the morning until 7 or 8 at night. 
They never go anywhere, hardly ever 
see anybody. How long do you suppose 
they will stay on the farm? 

A Boston newspaper recently asked for 
their readers’ ideas of “The Height of 
Affluence.” Out of eight replies two sug- 
gested farm life. One reader said: “My 
idea of the height of affluence would be 
to own a farm, to have a good wife and 
children and live happily by the laws of 
nature.” Another said in part: “My 
idea of the height of affluence would be to 
own, free and clear, enough land, with 
necessary houses and buildings, with all 
modern improvements and up-to-date ap- 
pliances to raise poultry and eggs, milk 
and butter for home use.” 

The great idea now prevailing in many 
parts of the country is to “get back to 
the soil!” If you knew anything what- 
ever about farming, you can make a suc- 
cess of it on these abandoned farms of 
the Eastern States. If you don’t know 
anything about it, you can learn. 

These abandoned farms are not hopeless 

far from it. They can, with right 
farming methods, be made very produc- 
tive. One thing should be emphasized, 
your farm should be close to the markets 
where you sell your products. It is of no 
use to try to make a success of farming 
without a good market close by. Trans- 


portation charges cut down the profits. 

With the few following statistics I 
hope to be able to impress upon you 
that there is a chance to make money 


from these farms: In 1908 the state of 
Massachusetts produced 1,818,000 bushels 
of corn from 45,000 acres, or an average 
of 40 bushels to the acre. New York 
raised 24,250,000 bushels from 625,000 
acres, an average of about 39 bushels an! 
acre. Massachusetts raised 3,040,000 
bushels of potatoes from 32,000 acres— 
95 bushels an acre. New York from 
425,000 acres produced 34,850,000 bushels 
—R82 bushels to the acre. Massachusetts 
produced 702,000 tons of hay from 585,- 
000 acres in 1908. New York 5,717,000 
tons from 4,764,000 acres. The average 
of Massachusetts was about one and one- 
fifth tons an acre, while that of New 
York was about the same. Massachu- 
setts raised 7,444,800 pounds of tobacco 
from 4.512 acres in 1908: New York 
7.257.975 pounds from 6,177 acres. It 
may be seen that the average yield in 
Massachusetts was far greater than that 
of New York. 

The weather is 
crops. Of course, 


usually good for such 
occasionally there is 





them may be made up of a part stable | 
manure, ashes, and other rich materials 
ym the farm.” 

Surely every farmer wants to produce | 
‘rops to the best advantage. In _ fact, | 
not a few farmers have made a failure | 
f agriculture here in the East simply 
heeause of this fault. No crops can grow 
well without fertilizers. or perhaps [| 
should say the right kinds of fertilizers. 


I want to say just a few words on} 
why the boys leave the farms. A strang- | 
r was passing by a corn field in a town 


not far from Bosten one hot day in July | 
when he spied a boy of perhaps fifteen 


vears hoeing corn as though his (life de-| 


vended upon it. The stranger eyed him 
varefully for a moment and then asked | 
in a calm manner, “How,much do you 


“et fer this work, my young man?”’, With- 


mt hesitation the boy replied: 

“Nothing if I do it. but h——! if I 
lon’t !” 

That’s just the reason a good many 


| roads, 


'from some of the principal cities. 


|state is 


an off year when the weather is much 
too dry or too wet for the production 
of large crops: but the weather has not 
so much to do with the production of 
good crops as the farmer himself: or, 
at least. that is my personal opinion. 
The New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company has just issued 
for free distribution a long list of farms 
fer sale cr rent along its lines in New 
York state. This company is not in the 
land business, however. This _ booklet 
contains maps showing the location of 
the towns in connection with the rail- 
and also tells the distance of the 
which the farms are located 
The 
company says by way of introduction. 
“The impression seems to prevail that 
considerable of the land in. New York 
‘worn out,’ and cannet be made 
to produce good crops. This is incorrect. 
Thirty vears avo New York was the first 


places in 


—_SS>=_SSSS0 
portance, and as late as 1890 it was +r 
passed by only one state in the value « 
its farm products.” 

Their booklet contains many interest- 
ing facts, and a few of them quoted wil! 
give the situation better than I could 
do it. The land in this state is stil] 
capable of raising as good crops as it 
ever did, and its original fertility can 
be quickly restored by fertilization and 
thorough methods of cultivation. This 
also applies to farms anywhere in the 
East. The great trouble with a large 
part of the land in the state of New 
York is that it has become “run down.” 
due to the constant planting of only one 
or two crops, which of course, as I have 
explained before at length in this article, 
has resulted each year in a smaller yield 
until the land has gotten into such con- 
dition that it now yields very small re- 
turns. This condition can be very easily 
remedied. 

Land in Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and 
the Middle West (which is over 1,200 
miles from the Eastern markets) is now 
selling for $100 to $150 an acre: while 
farms in New York state—practically at 
the. very door of the greatest market in 
the world—can be bought for $25 to 
$50 an acre, which, in many cases, barely; 
represents the cost of reproducing the 
buildings alone. The land in the Eastern 
states, with careful attention and the 
expenditure of a little money for drain- 
age and fertilization, can be made to 
yield as large and just as profitable crops 
as any of the Western farms: and this 
land, if properly worked, should within 
a few years, be worth equally as much 
as that in the Western states. 

As an illustration ef what the land of 
the Eastern states is capable of produc- 
ing, the following samples are given of 
results obtained by different farmers 
Similar results can confidently be ex- 
pected from like efforts on lands that 
are now offered by retiring farmers. Mr. 
WH. Switzer, of Utica, N. Y., on a 
30-acre field, near Salisbury, produced 
less than 20 bushels of oats an acre: 
a five-acre field of potatoes produced less 
than 50 bushels an acre, and a five-acre 
field of yellow corn failed to mature any 
crop whatever. The following year Mr. 
Switzer applied a liberal quantity of ma- 
nure on this land: and, by the use of 
nitrate of soda and other fertilizers, the 
following acre yields were obtained: 


A .+ee..-068 bushels 
Potatoes ..........200 bushels 
ree 46 bushels 
Sugar beets .......... 50 tons 
I aa 83 tons 

Mr. Burt Olney. of Oneida, N. Y.. 


last year obtained the following average 
acre production : 

3 tons clover and timothy hay. 

35 bushels wheat, with 1 3-4 tons wheat 
straw. 

21 bushels with 11-2 
straw. 

$110.00 worth sring beans. 
60.00 worth beets. 

60.00 worth lima beans. 
50.00 worth peas. 
40.00 worth sweet 
stalks. 

$48.00 worth pumpkin. 

42.00 worth squash. 

The average gross value of all crops 
raised on his farm was $70 an acre. 
Horace Greeley once said: “Young 
Man, Go West.” This advice was war- 
ranted at that time. because, while our 
soil was becoming depleted, fertile land 
in the West could be had for almost the 
asking. These conditions no longer exist. 
As already stated, the land in the West 
is now selling for two or three times 
what it can be purchased for in the 
Fast. and in many cases even higher 
than this figure. 

The time has come when the advice 
of the venerable editor must be changed. 
We should not only say to the young men 
of the East “Remain at Home,” but 


rye, tons rye 


corn besides the 
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migrated to the West to return to the 
“land of their fathers,” to buy up the 
old homestead (which can p-obably be 
secured for one-half what their fathers 
sold it for) and to benefit by the new 
era of agricultural development which is 
now starting here in the Fast. Farms 
of the East offer very attractive locations 
for the home-seeker “who wants to get 
a foot-hold.”. They are accessible to 
markets where the highest prices in the 
country are obtained, and have the bene- 
fit of good transportation. The climate 
is very satisfactory indeed, this part of 
the East being recognized as especially 
healthful. The neighbors are _ near, 
churches and school houses convenient, 
and mail is delivered at the door daily. 

I honestly believe that any man can 
take one of these so-called “run down” 
farms in the East and not only make a 
good living from it but also lay aside 
a comfortable income for his declining 
years. 

This is a true representation of the 
situation of the many abandoned farms 
in the Eastern states which are only 
wanting for men to run them and make 
therefrom a moderately large salary. With 
only a very few hundred dollars one can 
buy quite a large tract of land here and 
start to be his own “boss,” with a com- 
fortable home, instead of being “a drift- 
ing renter.” 

¢ ¢ ¢ J 
Care of Paint Brushes. 

Farmers who do their own painting 
often experience some trouble with their 
brushes. Paint brushes must always be 
soaked in water, before using the first 
time, to set the bristles, otherwise they 
will not last very long and are a con- 
tinual nuisance. They should also be 
cleaned carefully before being put away 
at night and paced in water until morning 
to prevent the little paint still on the 
bristles from hardening. Kerosene or 
gasoline is very effective in removing 
the last trace of paint. In this connec- 
tion, caution must be employed, however. 
Unless the brushes are thoroughly dried 
before being used again, kerosene left in 
the brush will so thin. the paint as to 
cause it to run badly, and good work 
cannot be done. And it is a questicn 
too. whether kerosene does not shorten 
the life of the brush.—William A. Free- 
hoff, Chippewa Co., Wis. 


? ¢ ¢ 
Some Stiff Autumn Breezes. 


Those barn doors that have swung awry 
in the heavy autumn winds should be 
fixed. They will let in many a cold shiver 
for the unblanketed horse. Later on they 
will let in the cold drifting snow, taking 
away horse flesh and the corn supply. 

We cannot well afford to allow the 
mileh cows to storm the heavy chilling 
blasts of autumn along the lea side of the 
pasture field fence for protection. They 
had best be confined in a warm bed. It 
means less food, more milk and better 
flesh for wintering. 

The batting on the sheds have gone 
awry and the wind sweeps in. Have you 
noticed that? The animals do not like 
the moonlight streaming in upon them on 
chilly autumn nights when the west winds 
are blowing a gale. Make it more com- 
fortable, if it must be done with wads of 
straw instead of the hatchet and nails. 

Early in autumn we take some of our 
fodder in bundles which we do not care 
to feed up, set it upon the west and north 
sides of the poultry yard along the fence 
and have a good windbreak all winter for 
the fowls. 

How about the hogs: have they good 
shelter? We do hate to hear a pig squeal 
from cold, rough quarters when we are 
tucked up to our chin in a warm bed. It 
is easier on our conscience to fix them a 
warm nest before we tuck in. 

Are you using yourself fair? Have you 
plenty of wood in the shed and the barn 
filled to overflowing with fodder for that 
rough stormy day? How we detest the 
iob of getting out in the mire and mud 
after these things. Indeed we don’t do it 
any more. We lay by in fair weather for 
the stormy dav. When it comés we enjoy 
its coming rather than detest it.—Geo. 


- W.. Brown, Hancock Co., Orio. 
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and thicker than wheat—that’s the 
way rice grows on the Grand Prairie of 
Arkansas. From a single stool a dozen 
stalks will spring, each bearing ia 
plump head of grain. One seed planted 
in the soft earth multiplies three and four 
hundred times. One acre of rice there 
produces more bushels and more money 
than four acres cf wheat elsewhere. ‘\-2n 
who never grew rice before in their lives 
17 —have gone down there and now 
(we— are making fortunes in 


re Arkansas Rice 
41 acres makes $3,936 


A. D. Bunn—a Doctor of Stuttgart—last year planted 22 acres of 
Honduras Rice and 19 of Japan. The Honduras made 81 bu. to the acre. 
In his own words; “‘I sold a part of this for seed at $1.25 and the rest ‘at 
96¢ per bu., averaging $1.10. The Japan made 114 bu. an acre, which sold 
at 90¢. My total income was $96 per acre from the 41 acres.” 
Arkansas Rice is raised on high, healthful land, by the same method used for 
wheat—the only difference being that for a part of the time the land is flooded 
with water; this difference makes it the surest staple crop, for you are independent 
of weather—neither a dearth of rain nor a deluge can effect your yield. 





The best way to judge an opportunity is to look into it yourself. Take 
advantage of the low fares offered twice each month via Cotton 
Belt Route to go down there. Nothing that you can read will convince 
you as will the things you'll see when you get there. Land values 
have almost doudied since last year but in the newer districts you 
can still buy good Jand at a price that the first year's crop will pay for. 
“The Rise of Rice” tells you everything that can be told in a booklet 
—gets to the bottom of things. Brimful of facts and chuckful of 
pictures—interesting from first to last. Write foryour free copy today. 


E.W.LaBeaume, G.P.&T.A., St.L.S.W.Ry., 1320 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis. 








BYolaien Corn Huske rs 


/ double the value of S 
ie () UALITY your corn crop! ‘N 
he shortage of the hay —4 does 


T not worry the farmer whocuts or 
shreds his corn stalks. With an Apple- ; e) 
ton Corn Husker youcaneithercut ¢ ‘wee + 





















or shred the stalks and at the same : ~ 

time husk the corn. It is made in 2, » PY 

4, 6 and 8-roll sizes, and % gen 
< 


WE GUARANTEE ns 


that size for size, and under equal conditions of operation, it will do 
more and better work with less power than any other machine husker 
in existence, that it is easier and safer to feed, and easier in every way 
to operate. Our Corn Husker Book explains everyfeature. Send for a free copy today. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. (Est. 1872), 76 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of Corn Huskers, Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, Silo Fillers, Manure 
Spreaders, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, Wood Saws, Wind Mills, Stee! Tanks, 

Farm Trucks, etc., — and all of them Appleton Quality throughout. 


Every piece of machinery advertised in Successful Farming was made 
by an expert to meet some farm need. — It will pay you to send for their 
literature and study it. You may find some way tosave time or money. 
You can depend on what they tell you for we will not knowingly allow 
a dishonest manufacturer to advertise in Successful Farming. 
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The picture above is from an actual reproduction of a photograph taken at our Washburn Park Station after the Dan Patch 











arrived. Thousands are traveling on the Dan Patch Line and passenger patronage is far beyond all estimates 
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“The Road That’s on the are’ 


HE Successful Operation of the Northern Section of thé Dan Patch 
Electric Line was made possible by the thousands of small stock- 
holders from a! parts of the United Stats. We aie adding hua- 

dreds of new stockholders every month. 


This splendid enterprise is a Railroad “Of the People, By the People 
and For the People.’’ There are no “Big Fish" to swallow you up—no 
Money Kings to freeze you out—the control is in the hands of all the stock- 
holders, where it belongs—each one holding voting stock equal to the 
amount invested, and no one can take it away without your consent. I 
personally guarantee that the safe and honest management of your invest- 
ment will be exactly the same as my own. 


Thousands of my friends and customers all over the country recognize 
the value of this investment opportunity and we are having a larger and 
more successful sale of stock among the people than any other Electric 
Railroad in this country ever had. This investment nas been endorsed by 
the people 


The great majority of the readers of this paper are all ready aquaint- 
ed with the Dan Patch Electric Line as an investment opportunity~ many 
of them are already stockholders. A Special Representative of this Paper 
has been here and talked with us about this splendid enterprise. He 
knows that I am building a great Electric Road and building it in the 
interest of every stockholder. 


We have proved that it is possible for “The People"’--the small invest- 
ors--to build and operate a big, permanent Electric Railroad without the 
help of Wall Street. 


It is the first time that an Electric Railroad of this character has been 
put in actual operation without mortgage or bonds. Those thoroughly 


familiar with the facts agree !n the opinion that the Dan Patch Elec 

is going to be the biggest paying Electric Roadin the country. I 
firm in that belie? and have backed my judzement with a big cash inves 
ment inthe stock. I grow more confident every day that the Dan Pate 
Electric line is going to be the greatest success of my life. 


Above all things, [ want to convince the readers of this paper th 
this is an honest enterprise, based on the soundest business principle 
and . remened managed in the interests of every stockholder, large 0 
small. 


It has cost me twenty-two years of my life and Fiv. Million Dolla 
in money to build up my business reputation for square dealing, and yo 
can see I could not afford to be connected with anything but an hon 
enterprise. 


I am managing this road just the same as I have managed my big *¥ 
cessful enterprises in all the years past. and I guarantee that any invest 
ment you make will be protected, safeguarded and looked after just tb 
same as my Own, 


There are no “Big Fish’’ inthis enterprise--the “Big Fish" 0 
enough already--they have run things long enough--it is now time ths 
the small investors were given some of the big financial opportunities-i 
is time they were given a chance to put their savings and surplus mone 
where it will work for them und for no one else. 


I am especially anxious for you to have the four Books which I he 
offer to send you Free, for whether you make any investment or not 
want you to know about the first great People's Railroad--I want you 
know what “The People’ can do when they make up there minds to it~ 
I want you to know that “The People” can build Railroads without 
help of Wall Street. The “Book of Electric Railroad Facts” gives mu 
interesting information about other roads--shows pictures of cities 
towns along the route and has forty pages of valuable in’ormation. 
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Big Mone 


Over $2000 Cash Value. 


BELIEVE I can show you the best electric investment opportunity that ever 

came vo your notice—I firmly believe it and Il have backed up my belief by a 
$100,000 investment myself. I don’t want you to say “yes” or “no” until you 
give me a chance to talk with you a little while. If you've gotsome money that 
you want to place where it will bring you big returns, orif you want to invest a 
little each month outof yourinco e, give me your careful attention for a little 
while until I ean lay before you an investment proposition that strikes me as a 
great big money-maker for The People, and the indisputable facts bear me out 
in my judgment—lI want you to have al! the facts and then I believe you will 
want to put your money where it will work for you and you only. 

Now, the first.thing to do is to send you my foursplendid books which I'll mail 
you free. When you get these books which contain all the facts about the Dan 
Patch Blectric Railroad and about me, personally. then I’m willing for you to 
sic in the quiet of your home and pass Judgment on the whole proposition. 

I just want you to have these free books that will open your eyes about banks 
and Well Street and investments in general; and when you get these books I'L 





41 Dan Patch Electric Railroad 


I 

des The Dan Patch Electric Railroad runs from Minneapolis to Rochester and back from 

be lakevilie to 8t. Paul—i30 miles. lam net merely “thinking of building this Railroad 
lam really building itnow. The northern section is now in successful operation 
3,000 tons of steel rails are being delivered and laid on the Northfeld Division and 


‘ grading has commenced on the last Division. 
ple [am working to make this the best constructed and ay sey dividend-paying Elec- 
7 tric Railroad inthe country, High-class Electric Roads from New York to Spokane 


ere great money-makers, I tell you all about itin my Big Books. This is the second 

time I have given the people a chance to share with me—my other new enterpri-e 

la paid 8 per cent the first year and 10 per cent the second year—the dividend checks 
y0 were mailei out on June Ist. 

J Now is your chance to shore with me In this enterprise—the greatest of them all, I 

, will give you 61000 in voting stock in addition to a small investment. I want to send 


“| MAIL ME THIS “FREE BOOKS” COUPON 


This is truly a People’s Koad that is 


tb 
[am not drawing any salary and I have not received any free stock except with the preferred stock I bought. I car 
not make any money excep: by the rapid increase in value of the “common” stock. | personally guarantee to protect 
) your stock equally with my own and that it will make exactly the same per cent of profit, 
b owned and controlled by the people. 
“j | offer you the “Common Stock Free instead of giving it to Wall Street. It is the “common” stock that 
bas made the great railroad fortunes—*common” stock will make you Big Money if you carefully selectit 
De bo you. know of anything as good as the Dan Patch Electric Line! 


} M.W. SAVAGE, President” 


Minreapolis, :finnesota 






plendid FREE Books 


} Patch Electric Railroad and 
adders Made It Possible to Build and 








Electric Railroads are Proving to be 


y-Makers 


I Will Give 4 $1000 in the contro 


in addition toa 10 Bhare Investment in our Preferred Stock. and I Believe this Free Controlling Stock Will Increase to 
Smaller Investments Will Receive Equal Proportion of Free Controlling Stock 


is cdsntscccdaccninest 
WN san tdeenddtechbseunpsntesces 


BOBOD. 2.00 ceccccccceccccc. covceces BR. F. Da ccccccccccccccccsceseoece Box No......... eeeeee sence 



































These Free Books 
Tell the Whole 
Story of this 
Great Investment 
Opportunity, 
Which Has 
Already Been 
O K’d by 3000 
Prosperous and 
Intelligent 
Farmers. 

M. W. SAVAGE 


~ 





‘common’ stock, absolutely free 


take my chances on whether you'll say “Savage is wrong”’ or ‘Savage is right.”’ 
and it won’t interfere with our feelings or friendship if you never invest a dol- 
lar or never write me again, I offer you these books free—I1 want tw show you 
how you can make your money Work and earn for you. 

Now just a minute. while l give you a few facts. Perhaps nine out of ten 
readers of this paper know me already, but to those who do not, | want to say 
that I’ve been doing a national and international business out of Minneapolis 
for the past 22 years. My business is now the largest of its kind in the world— 
made so by the continued patronage of nearly two million thinking. progressive, 
hard working farmers and stock raisers. These people are my friends and 
customers—thousands have already invested in my new enterprise—some from 
your own State and from every state in the Union and every Province in 
Canada. I have built up a number of big enterprises here in the Northwest 
and now I'm building the biggest of them all. It is known as the Dan Patch 
Electric Line, owned and controlled by the people. 


SO 


you the estimated net-profit statement, showing how your invest- 
ment can rapidly increase in cash value. This information is 


M. W. 


contained in my Big Book of ElectriqRailroad Facts. I wan. Savage 
you to have iteven though you never 4vesta dollar, and I am “ se, 
especially anxious for you to have my new book,“Why Wall o President, 


Street Rules with the People’s Money.’’ 

Don’t be backward about sendiny for these books. I want 
you to have them and they won't cost you a cent—they are 
free—some of these Wall Street secrete will open your 
eyes. Iwant you to see how the people’s muney 
works for WallStreet. I want toshow you how to 
make your money work for you and for no one else. 


Send For The 4 Bcoks Now 


Dan Patch 
Electric Road 


e Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Mr. Savage I don't 

know whether I'll investany 

money or not, but | sbould 

like to have you send me, with 

outany obligation on my part, the 
Four Free Books 


“Electric Railroad Facts’’ 
“Photographed Facts”’ 
a ap Rules With the People’s 
oney 


““O. K’d By the People” 


All these books are to be sent me Free and Postage 
fully prepaid. 
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Sheep on $150 Land. 

When the farmer on high-priced land 
begins to consider the practicability of 
raising sheep, he no doubt will ask him 
self which would be the most profitable, 
sheep or cattle. 

About six years ago an experiment was 
carried on at the lowa Experiment 
tion comparing the cost of mutton and 
beef production The results showed con- 
clusively that it was from one-third to 
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A Lincoln Ewe 
Ee — seit 
one-half cheaper to produce a pound of 
mutton than a pound of beef. At the dif- 
ference in price of mutton and beef we 
would obtain a greater profit in mutton 
production than in beef production, 

The next question, what is essential in 
mutton production’ Let us consider the 
feed for the flock To have a flock do 
their best and produce mutton the most 
economically, we must have a variety of 


feeds—speaking technically, a balanced 
ration. This fact is well-known by all 
meat producers 


To secure a balanced ration for sheep 
in the winter time 
of some kind of succulence. Such foods 
as roots, ensilage, or feeds that will take 
their place, are essential. 

As with other stock, econ- 
omical feeding is important. There is no 
class of grain cheaper than corn, nor no 
class of fodder cheaper than corn fodder. 
These should be used in making up a bal 
anced ration, but it is quite necessary 
that to balance up with protein and suc- 
culent foods, 

On our farm we believe that we can 
produce mutton very cheap in the fali of 
the year by growing root crops and rape 
Especially are such these im- 
portant during dry weather. 

When the lambs are growing up, it 
should be borne in mind that bone and 
muscle forming foods must be supplied 
so that 
certain. 
best results from our lamb crop, it is 
necessary to begin before they are born. 
By this, I mean that the mother should 
be fat when the lamb is born, and every- 
thing should be done to secure a strong 
and protracted milk flow 

Ewes are great milkers, far exceeding 
the milking capacity of the cow. Remem- 
ber and feed for milk production by using 
rich protein feeds, such as clover, lin- 
seed cake, alfalfa and bran—corn will not 
answer at this neriod 

When lambs are about a week old, they 
are looking around for something to eat. 
Be sure and give them a chance; make 
a lamb creep opening into a small pen 
where they can go at will. A good feed 
for the lambs is a mixture of oats and 
bran, allowing them all they will 
up. In addition keep a 
supply of bright hay available to the 
lambs. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to sheep 
raising in many sections of the country 
is parasites, particularly internal para- 
sites, as stomach, tape and.other worms. 
In our county here in Western Iowa, we 
do not experience this difficulty, although 
we take measures to prevent it The 
custom here to a large extent is the 
hurdle system, a plan that has been fol- 


necessitates the use 


classes of 


crops as 


it is best to 


lowed in Great Britain for years with ex- 


cellent results. With this method we 
have our lambs on fresh clover pasture 
every day. At the same time they are 
preparing for the dry Here is 


season. 


where the rape patch becomes very val- 





Sta- | 


bone and muscle development is | 
My experience is that to get the | 


clear | 


uabl. Rape comes up very heavily and 
makes mutton for practically nothing. It 
be. be sown in corn fields at the last 
cultivation, and by the first of Septem- 
| ber will be ready for feed. 

|} When lambs are weaned, keep them 
growing. I a very select piece 
of clover pasture for the use of ‘lambs 
lafter they are weaned. 

Another thing that should not be neg- 
|lected in the sheep business is the breed- 
ing up of flock. I deem a good sire es- 
sential in building up the stock of « flock. 
l’eople speak of sire as half the flock. 
This is true when sire and dam are equal- 
ly well bred, pure bred and _ strongly 
bred, so they will have an equal influence 
on the offspring. If dams are scrubs 
j}and most ewe flocks are scrubs, then the 


reserve 


sire is more than half the flock, and 
i very often he is the whole flock, so far 
as blood lines of improvement is con- 
cerned. This is considering the first 


cross, In the second cross he becomes 
somewhat less important, and as the 
standard of flock raises, the sire becomes 
less and until when graded up to 
the practical standard of the pure bred, 
then the sire has dropped back to be only 
half of the flock. 

lhe sire should be selected according 
to breeder's individual demands, but by 
all means, he should have great consti- 
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tutional vigor and as near mutton con- 
formation as possible, and then get breed 
type. 

Our lambs are 


dropped in February 
}mostly: some in March. We wean about 
ithe middle cf July, then we turn the 
jlambs on either rape or fresh clover pas- 
ture. —B. L. France, Woodbury Co., Ta. 
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Redding for Stock. 

On very many farms there is little or 
no bedding provided for the animals. 
|The cattle lie upon the bare boards often 
worn so that knots in the wood are most 
prominent. Sometimes their stables are 
not cleaned more than once each day 
and it is no uncommon thing to find 
them cleaned less often than that. Cows 
are crusted with filth; it is a place to 
lturn the milker’s stomach while at work 
and it is impossible that the milk can 
|be kept clean. Added to this the cruelty 
of keeping cattle shut in such a place as 
this through the long winter months. 

Even more inhuman is the practice of 
putting the horses that have worked all 
day into unbedded stalls to stretch their 
}tired limbs on bare boards. The farmer 
| who does this is not only cruel but waste- 
ful. Nothing pays better than large quan- 
tities of bedding. This will insure com- 
fort and cleanliness to the animals and 
labsorption of the liquids which contain 
more fertilizing value than do the solids. 
If hogs can be allowed to run on this 
mixture its value will be much increased. 

Good straw is the cleanest. most com- 
fortable bedding obtainable and a_ horse 
knee deep in straw for a bed looks com- 
fortable. Dry leaves are as good when 
they ean he had. Baled shavings and dry 
sawdust are good but not so good for 
manurial they are nearly 
always of soft absorbent, 
lhowever, thev are 

The satisfaction of setting down to 
milk in a clean dry stable much more 
than offsets the labor necessary to pro- 


purposes as 
wood. As an 
excellent. 
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A Bunch on Feed 





| cure bedding, while as the manure pile 
is said to be the farmer’s bank, anything 
that augments this should make the farm- 
er smile. 

A man who goes to a soft warm bed 
jat night leaving his animals to spend the 
jnight in discomfort that he could easily; 
prevent ought to he obliged to exchange 
places with them until he learns his les. 
| sen.—H. Leigh Hunt, Orleans Co., Vt. 
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Feeding With Regularity. 

Feed the cows the same amount of 
feed each time and milk at tue same 
hour each morning and evening for a 
few days, then note the increase in milk. 
Regularity in milking is of especial im- 
portance in keeping up the milk flow. A 
change in the time of milking from day 
to day tends to irritate and excite the 


cows. Once .egularity.in miiking is es- 
tablished ‘: should be adh red to. When 
;a cow becomes accustomed to t-ing 


milked at a certain time she knows when 
|that time arrives and expects and wants 
to be milked then. If di:appointed in 
this, the cow will probably give less and 
poorer milk than if milked at her regu- 
lar milking period. 

The hogs will make a better gain if 
fed regularly as to time and amount of 
feed. and the hens will produce more 


—~ 

















eggs when fed with regularity. When, as 
sometimes happens, the stock are neg- 
lected one day some make up for this by 
giving them a feast the next. This does 
more harm than good nearly every time, 
more than likely being responsible for 




















throwing the digestive organs of some ani- 
mal out of condition. 

Regularity as to amount of feed will 
always insure better health for the stock. 
Most people like to have their medls at 
regular hours and they enjoy better 
health thereby; if this is true, is it not 
just as important that the stock on the 
farm are given their meals at regular 
hours?—Wm. Purdue, Madison Co., Ind. 
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Read the advertising pages. 
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Market Hogs Early. 


Just because your neighbors A and B 
hold their hogs and sell them after prices 
drop. is no reason why you should be so 
foolish. 

Haven't you noticed that this is exactly 
what occurs with nine out of ten farmers, 
season after season? Very few of them 
ever have any corn with which to feed 
out their hogs till this year’s crop comes 
on, then, by the time they get the animals 
ready for market, every farmer in the 
whole country has a bunch of hogs to sell. 

The result of such conditions is inevi- 
table. The market becomes crowded, the 
demand for slaughter hogs is diminished, 
and—prices take a decided tumble. Very 
often the drop leaves some unlucky far- 
mer actually poorer than when he began 
feeding his hogs: Yet, this very same 
fellow will turn right around and try the 
same losing game next season. 

How shall we manage this hog-market- 
ing proposition? It is simple enough, but 
few farmers have the “nerve” to carry 
out the proper plan. We would advise 
the farmer with a herd of likely shoats, 
to purchase corn right now—even if it 
does seem high in price, and crowd his 
hogs on the market at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. Many will say they have 
not the ready cash avai'able to do this. 
The above course is such a safe one that 
we would not hesitate to give a lien on 
the hogs to secure borrowed money for 
the purpose of buying corn, paying a 
good, stiff rate of interest. Or, one may 
sell a small portion of the herd and ex- 
pend their worth in feed for the rest. 
Perhaps this would prove more satisfac- 
tory than the other plan. 

As to the exact date of profitable fall 
marketing, we would suggest early Sep- 
tember as the most propitious season, 
the weather being about the proper tem- 
perature to promote the fattening pro- 
cess. But that will of ccurse depend 
somewhat on the locality and the season 
at which the corn crop matures. Simply 
begin to push the fatteners at once, and 
about the time the farmers begin to “hog 
down” their corn or feed it to their hogs 
in various ways, you shove that herd off 
to market, thus securing the top price and 
aveiding the drop that invariably follows 
the fall influx of fat hogs cn a crowded 


and unprofitable market.—M. Coverdell, 
Worth Co., Mo. 
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The Best Hog. 

If a man is known by his works, it is 
also just as true that a man is known 
by the kind of hogs he keeps. The man 
who is content with the “hazel splitter” 
or scrub, may well be classed among the 
scrub farmers. The ideals of such a man 
are most assuredly shrunken, and suc- 
cess in the swine business or any other 
will be as far from him as the east from 
the west. 

The up-to-date farmer will rid him- 
self of all the “hazel splitters’ at the 
first opportunity, if they won't fatten for 
the market, he will give them away or 
set the dogs on them and run them off 
the place. Then he will purchase some 
well bred hogs, and they will make his 
heart glad by turning the corn, clover 
and slops into cash. 

In the days long past there may have 
been some excuse for a farmer keeping a 
poor grade of hogs. Probably that was 
the best there was in the land, but dur- 
ing the past forty years the hog has been 
improved. He has been bred up until 
now the up-to-date hog will take on ten 
pounds from a busel of corn while in 
other years a gain of only four pounds 
to the bushels fed was considered good. 

Of course better feeding as well as bet- 
ter breeding has helped to bring this 
about. Today the farmer understands 
more thoroughly the nature of the differ- 
ent foods, and he can feed for bone or 
fat just as he pleases. Corn and dish- 
water are not the only feed for the hogs 
of today. Others are supplied which are 
considered just as good and fat producing. 
W. D. Neale, Olero Co., Colo. 
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Why a “South Bend” is the 


Best Farmer's 








You men on the farm give a watch the 


hardest kind of treatment. You look at 
the time in the coldest weather, use the 
watch under a blazing sun, jolt over some 
almost impassable road with it, bend over, 
straighten up—in fact you place a watch 
in every conceivable position that tends 
to hinder its accuracy. 
But you may havea watch 
that isa guaranteed time- 
keeper for you in spite of 
the hard use you must 
give it. 

A" South Bend" Watch 
is adjusted to heat in an 
oven, to cold in a refrig- 
erator and to postition in 
every position it will ever be put into 
through the movements of the mos? ac- 
tive farmer. 

A watch has a tendency to run slower 
when you stand straight up than when 
you lean over. If you lean over much of 
the time while you work, your watch must 
be adjusted to run well in that position. 

Jolting has another effect on a watch, 


The 
“South Bend” 
Watch 


Watch 


A. 











and if you ride much over rough roads, 
that fact is very important in the watch's 
adjustment. 

It's this way all through, and that’s why 
we give “Sorth Bend” Watches so many 
more factory adjustments than ordinary 
watches get. Every “South Bend” Watch 
stays from one to six 
months in our factor 
under regulation and ad- 
justment. It takes six 
months to make a“South 
Bend” Watch, soa“South 
Bend” often represents 
a full year of constant and 
intricate work. This is 
longer than it takes to 
build the largest skyscrapers. A “South 
Bend” watch gets 250 inspections to make 
sure that it’s good enough to bear our 
name in the market. 

That’s why a “South Bend” costs a little 
more than a “mail-order watch” or other 
common watches. That’s what makes a 
“South Bend” a perfect watch. But this 
extra care in manufacturing isn’t all you 
ought to get when you buy a watch. 


What Personal Adjustment Means 





Every man should have his watch adjusted /o Aim by a 


reputable local jeweler. 


‘South Bend’”’ Watches are sold only by such jewelers. A 
watch needs to be regulated and adjusted differently for the 
man who leans over a great deal than for one who doesn’t, etc. 

That's why we say, * Never buy a watch by mail;” 


get that jeweier’s adjustment. 


See the new’‘South Bend” Railroad Model called *‘The Stude- 
at your jeweler’s, a watch that is constantly getting 


baker,” 


“perfect scores’’ from authorized railroad inspectors. 
dealer explain more about this Personal Adjustment. 
“How Good Watches 


Write for our interesting free book, 
Are Made.” 


The South Bend Watch Company 


South Bend, Indiana 


you can’t 


Let the 





Dept. C 











Harshness spoils more far 
girls than kindness. Ho 
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The “‘Sure-Gan-Opener”’ 







Des Meines, 





Will Open any Tin or Giass 
Have to Call a Man When You 
Have a “Sure-Opener’”’ 
of its jack-like construction it isso strong that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the 
toughest tin, and will remove the tightest sticking screw top. Actual lengvh is eight inches and 


made of stee! to give toughness and strength. Nothing to get out of order. So simpleand positive 
in its action that a child can easily use it. 


My oO fter Send 50 cents for a three-year subscription to Buccessful 


The “SURE-OPEN. 
ER” wfll cut an open 
ing from two toseven 
inches in diameter in 
fruit, vegetable, meat 
and fish cans, paint, 
oll, syrup and mo 
lasses cans; it will 
also seal and unseal 
any size “Mason” or 
other g'ass que. IT 
WILL REMOVE THE 
TIGHTESTSTICKING 
FROM 


ACLES. 
trouble to get tops off 
gasoline or kero-ene 
cans. No more broken 
giass or china jars. 
Saves time and tem- 

er. Always ready. 

he cutter is always 
f sharp. Thegrip for 
sealing or unsealing 
giass or China jars 
never slips. Adjust 
able to any size. It 
is bulit like a jack—a 
scientifi©C can-opener 
and sealer, Because 


Can—You Do Not 


and this Sure- 


Farming 
Can-Opener will come back to you at once by mail prepaid if you want it, 


E. 7. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming 
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POULTRY For PROFIT! 


Contributions and Inquiries Answered 
Sa Fo» Sa 
For the Man Behind the Hen. 
more aud more getcing 
They never will miss 
either. The 


Farmers are 
behind the old hen. 
it. Nothing to be ashamed of, 
hen is the finest bird in the world today. 

Give them a good big range. I don't 
like to let them run all over everywhere, 
myself. Fence them away from the house 
and barn but don't keep them in close 
confiement. If you do, you will pretty 
complaining that you do not get 
any eggs. 

It may 
all the grit 
But just try 


schon be 


as if hens should pick up 
they need when out of doors. 
them with a fresh lot and 
see how they will go for it. They need 
than they can find, and they ought 
that which is sharper, too 

to it that your 


seem 


more 
to have 


By all hens 


Mens see 








Winner White Plymouth Rock 





water they need. No matter 
season, hens will drink a lot of 
water every day. No water, no 
Mark that down. 

Some of the skim 
hens to make eggs. 
deal of albumen in 
this in good supply. 

It takes extra 
nest boxes all clean this time 
but it pays. How a hen must 
crawl into some boxes I have 
Don't blame them for going on a strike. 
If you can't afford to give them clean 
boxes, they can't afford to lay good eggs, 
worth two or three cents apiece. 

(jet your eggs off to market before 
they begin to show signs o. being stale. 
kK. OL. Vineent. 


get all the 
what the 


eggs. 


milk will help the 
Eggs have a great 
them. Milk furnishes 


care to have the 
of the year, 
hate to 


’ 
seen. 


some 


Shipping Crates. 

should be light and 
commodious, 
the fowl 


Shipping crates 
durable. They sheuld be 
large enough to accommodate 
or fowls to be shipped in them. 
that are at least two feet in height are 
to be commended. <A foot of ground or 
floor space should be allowed each fowl. 
A erate square or oblong is the usual 
shape and should be ventilated near the 
top on the sides. Handles may be added | 
to assist those who handle the crate while 
en route. 

The best material for a crate is whit 
pine, for it is light and strong. The cor- 
reinf« reed 


ners of the crate should _be 
with posts as here is where the most 
strain will come in handling it. The 


cover may be fastened in with a padlock 
or a hasp or some device of one’s own 
invention: but the padlock will prevent 
anes exchanging of birds during shipment. 


It is a good plan to paint all shipping | 


cooms or erates attractive color, together 


Crates | 


| and address so a crates will come 
jback to you. The express companies 
| make no charge ie returning empty 
| crates. 

| It is a pocr idea to use berry crates, 
dry goods poxes, or anything one can 
find in which to make his shipments. 
Such a course looks slovenly to the out- 
world and makes a poor impression 
customers. “What is worth do- 


side 
on ycur 


ing at all, is worth doing well.” En- 
deavor to use uniform crates, that ap- 


peal to the eve. and they will attract at- 


tention everywhere and bring you busi- 
ness wherever they go.—A. G. Symonds, 
Merrimack Co., N. H. 

“ & & 


Egg-Eating Hens. 


To stop hens eating their eggs, where 
the bird is a valuavle one and the owner 


desires to keep her, the following rule 


will prove effective : 


Cut off the tin of the ~ypper mandible 
(or bill) so that it is/‘shprter than the 
lower one. By the thn it grows out 


even she invariably will have forgotten 
her taste for eggs. We have tried it and 
found it very successful indeed.—Mrs. J. 
J. Garrett, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


2. J °, 
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To Fatten Poultry Properly. 

This should be done as quickly as pos- 
sible to insure tenderness. Too much 
time will make the fat tough as well as 
the lean porticns. Two weeks, at the out- 
side, should see the fowl ready for the 
block. But do not make the mistake o 
giving too much food at first, or the ap- 
petite will be satiated at onee, and they 
will not make the required gain after 
that. Begin with what they will clean 
up three times a dav, of-rorn meal well 
scalded with boiling milk, and keep whole 
corn, grit and charcoal hefore them con- 
stantly. Also fresh water. 

Gradually increase the 
times per day. the first meal being very 
early and the last being very late. Some 
breeders mix one part of chopped suet to 
four parts of meal, seald with boiline 
water and feed four times a day. but fat 
will be acquired ravidly by the first pro- 
cess, 

The French people have a way cf mix- 
ing spices with the mash. and claim that 


feed to five 


they can give a fine flavor to the flesh 
in that way. It is certain that celery 
fed fowl bring an added price.—A. W. 
Ntratton, Middleser Co.. Mass. 

Se d & 


Leg Weakness in Chickens. 
Leg weakness in young chickens is 
usually caused by feeding too heavily on 
rich foods and not permittmg tne chicks 


to get sufficient exercise. The weight 
of the body is increased too rapidly for 


the strength of the legs to support it, 
and leg weakness is the result. 

The best remedy in all cases of this 
kind is to change the method of feeding. 
eed less fat producing food for a while, 
and feed more of green food and animal 





food, at the same time seeing to it that 
| the chicks get plenty of exercise. When 


starting in with fat-producing food again 
feed lightly at first, gradually increasing 
|} the amount. 

Damp quarters often cause leg weak- 
also which may run into rheumatic 
trouble. So dry quarters should be pro- 
vided for the chicks at all times. By 
observing the .proper system of feeding 
jand keeping the quarters perfectly dry, 
there will be little likelihood of any cases 
of leg weakness developing, unless it so 
happens that there is a predisposition to 


ness 


»|leg weakness of the parent stock.—Wm. 


| Purdue, Madison Co., Ind. 


2, *, 2. 
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In bringing birds purchased away from 
home into the flock, it is a wise precau- 
tion to put them in quarantine fer a 
day or two or until it is proved they 
have no disease about them Diseases 
that werk havoe with a flock of poultry 
are often introduced by new fowls 


with the name of your plant or your ow n| brought in. 
name and address: for in 
ndvertise 
words . 


this way you 
business. Have the 


your 
precede your name 


“Return to” 


& oe & 


Boost for Sueressful Farming. 





POULTRY DISEASES 
And How toPrevent Them 


BY J.C. NUCKOLS 


Free Book—Saves Chicks 


Thousands of young chicks die because poultry- 
raisers lack the valuable information given in 
this book. As manufacturers of the celebrated 


ESSO CHICKEN CHARCOAL 


(Re-Carbonized—Twice-Burnt ) 


we have a personal interest in saving these 
young birds and will be glad to send a copy of 
Mr. Nuckols’* book postpaid on request to every 
poultry-fancier. There is no ‘‘string’’ attached 
to this offer—the book 1s as free as air to you. 
MMB Y ou can a.s0 have a smal! sample pack- 
age of Esso Charcoal free for the asking. 
Or if you prefer a larger package. inclose seven 
cents in stamps to pay cost of mailing. 


THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 
649 Evans St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN. 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and — write to 
WILBUR MeCoy, . NN. CLARK, 
A. & 1. Aut.for I lorida, | A. a T \gt. for Virginia 
Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas, 
Jacksonville, Fla. | Wilmington, N.C. 























| Youn Men 
anted 


To Learn the 


Automobile 
Big Money Business 


Work pleasant and demand for men great. Fit 
yourself for or of chauffeur or repair man. We 
teach you by mail to become thoroughly efficient in 
ten weeks and assist you to secure good position 
Highly endorsed—reasonable—no sutemobite neces- 
rary to learn 

Send for first lesson to-day---it’s free 


Owners supplied with first-class chauffeurs 


Empire Auto Institute, '24' Dake Bidg., Rechester, N.Y 
The Uriginal Automobile Schoo 


























Poultry Houses,Coops & Equipment 
100 Pages - $3 Westrations - nab wpe — 





thon and Shy Cc Drinking Fow 
taina, Feed etc. Tella how tm 
build better and Worth $1 Sent 
free with o re ww non to Poultry 
edited by successfy! mane 
ger world's greatest farm. Eact 
eee fon af was 4 > ae month rated. Pro 
fit-Increaang Articles; bultomals; Turkey ; Questions 
1° yarns Monthiy. 50 cents 





Se red (free) Dept; De 
er. a Miu Tay WERALO. Ores Dest. >> 


MAKE HENS LAY 


By feeding raw bone. Its egg-producing value is four 
times that of grain. tT. more fertile, chicks more 
vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier, 


profits larger. 
MANN’S ‘Acct. Bone Cutter 


Cuts all bone with adhering meat and 
piste. Never clogs. 10 Days* Free Trial. 
° money in advance. 
Send Today for Free Book. 
*. W. Mann Co., Box 96, Milford, Mass. 


PAINT ;: a Barns, Roofs and Bridges. 
Brovno or Black. 60c per ga! 
and up, qusminel Buy pod Manufacturer 
and get the best. Color card f 
United i States | Paint: Co. Borses Willtamsport, Pa 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Endorsed by all users over 21 years. Fire 
4 Storm proof,Ornamental, Inexpensi** 
Catalog free. Montross (o,, Camden, 5. 4. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















Read the aavertising pages. 
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Storing the Screens. 
The seaxon will soon be here when the 
sindow and door screens will no longer 
yp needed When this time arrives they 
joold be taken down and stored until 
yeded again next ¥ It's a big waste, 
gich the same as leg®ing farm machinery 
aposed to the weather is a waste, to 
yave the screens expigsed all winter. The 






sire cloth will rustggand then the beat- 
agg rains will tearggheles in the wire. 
Snow and ice will “also lodge in the 
peshes and do much damage. A set of 
«od wire sereens for all the outside 
sindows and doors of a house costs a 


ensiderable sum of money, but by car- 
ing for them property they will last a 
gumber of seasons. If they are neglected, 
however, it will be necessary to renew 
ihe wire cloth at least every two years: 
afew new frames may also be necessary 
at the same time. 

Refore putting the ‘screens away give 
tom a coat of thin Wlack or green paint, 
wach the same as they posses when first 
tained. Repeat this_again in the spring 
xhen they are put back in place. 
jnother important point when storing 
wrens, if you would avoid trouble when 
putting them up again, is to mark each 
me in such a way as to indicate to which 
wening it belongs. In all old buildings. 
and some new ones as well, the windows 
and dcors have become warped until no 
two are exactly alike, although supposedly 
of the same size, and when fitting screens 
them each frame must be planed off 
and fitted to some particular opening and 
it will never fit any other. So mark the 
wrens when sorting them and all trouble 
from this source will be avoided.— Wm. F. 
Purdue, Madieon. Co., Ind. 

P & & 
Music/in the Home. 

We have it4n the churches—and what 
a fat failure the service would be in this 


age without it! We have it in the 
vhools just to get the children all in 
harmony before the work begins. We 


hve it in the saloons—just to draw thie 
music-loving man to the bar where they 
gt his coin. We have it in the ball- 
rom—what would a dance amount to 
without music! We have it in the the- 
ater—just to keep people cheerful and 
patient until the curtain goes up. We 
have it in the city parks just to draw the 
hot, tired people out into a purer and a 
woler air for a while. 

Do you have music in your home? This 
sa personal matter and it’s an imperti- 
nent question maybe, but honestly now, 
what is done in your home to satisfy this 
universal. constant craving for music? 

Can you blame the boys for being at- 
tracted to the bar, the show house, the 
lad resorts and the like where music is 
always the drawing card? 

The children sing at school. Do they 
get any encouragement to sing at home? 
You sing at church. But is your voice 
ever lifted in song at home? Daughter 
plays for company. but does she ever play 
for tired father and mother? 

You've spent, let’s see, enough for a 
manure spreader and a harvester to buy 
fe fine piano. Oh, you've got a piano? 
food. How much is it used for pleas- 
im—not for practice? You’ve spent 
rnough for that hay loader to give the girl 
many terms of music lessons. Of course 


M is discouraging—this giving girls a 
musical education. It is drum, drum, 
moti! they get so they can play, then 


they up and marry—and quit playing for- 
ver more! Maybe the boys do better. 

Maybe you'll have to fall back on a 
mechanical piano player that anybody can 
operate, or upon a phenograph, or a 
pomethin of the sort. It has been my 
servation that where there was some 
techanical musical instrument in the 
home, something that didn’t have to be 
waxed, didn’t have moods of “Don’t feel 
in it,” there was lots more music in the 
lt wouldn't strain a point to say that 
tere is as much use for a talking ma- 
tine or phonograph in the home where 
piano and a musician are as there is 
for an automobile where good horses 
re already kept. Fach serves a different 














aud the two are not competitors. 





BOYS and GIRLS 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount 
all kinds of Birds, Animals, Game 
Heads. Also to tan skins and make 
your home with your beau- 
tifal trophies, or command big income sell- 
ing speci and ting for others. Eas- 
ily, quickly learned in spare time by men and 
women. Success guaranteed, Write today for 
on Soe ee “How to —— Birds and 

;"* absolutely free. 5. W, oo 
PAXIDERAY. sie Blocod Bape Omaha, hot 


will take good pictures size 2\4x2\¢, sel 
our high grade Pest Cards for 10c per package 
the 82.00 you receive for them and we will 

Free of all charge this fine camera end Pull 











your friends. etc. Send for cards now, 





“IDYLS OF KANSAS” 




















Famous For 
Baking 


No fussy ornamentation or fancy nickel on 
the Plain Cabinet Glenwood. Just the nat- 
ural black iron finish. “The Mission Style” 
applied to a range. 


The Broad, Square Oven 


with perfectly straight sides, is very roomy. 
The Glenwood Oven Heat Indicator, Improv- 
ed Baking Damper, Sectional Top, Drawout 
Grate, Ash-Pan and Large Copper Reservoir ! 
are each worthy of special mention. It can 
be furnished with fire box at either right or 
left of oven as ordered. 


red ‘ 
Cl Cabinet 
“Makes Cooking Easy.” e 


Write for handsome booklet No. 3 of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood to Weir Stove Co., Tauhton, Mass, * 











If you want a genuine Gamera and Complete Outfit that 
20 packages pf 

. send os 
itively vend 
lM outfic with 
book of instructions so you ean take good pictures of @!! 
DREXEL POST 
CARD CO.. 3901 Cottage Grove Ave., R, 37,Chicage, Ili. 
will interest you ff you wish to 
buy a first class farm. It ie free. 
M. E. SMELTZ, ENTERPRISE, DICKINSON CO., KANS. 





Wonderful Offer to Readers of Successful Farming 


How to Get These Four Beau- FREE 


tiful Out - of - Doors Pictures 
These pictures are 


To every reader of 

Successful Farming unusually good ex- 
who is interested amples of the art of 
in nature or animals color printing. They 
or out-door life we can be framed at 
will send, without moderate cost of 
charge, the four used just asthey are. 
beautiful pictures The subjects repre- 
shown in the ac- sented are such .as 
companying _illus- will appeal to na- 
ture-lovers general- 


tration, which re- 
tail at fifty cents ly; they make ex-* 
cellent decorations 


each. They are 
for the “den.” Ex- 


printed on heavy 
plate paper, ready ee ae on ae ae size of pictures, 
They sell at Art Stores for 50 cents each 10} x 7} inches. 


for framing. 
Why We Make This Offer 


We send these pictures to advertise our Standard Library of Natural History: 
which has just been completed after years of labor and at enormous expense. _It contains ove! 
2.000 illustrations from actual photographs—secured in many cases by special expeditions to foreign 
lands. It is the only thoroughly readable an! entertaining work of its kind in existence. 
The salient facts about animals are told in a graphic, untechnical fashion by eminent 
authorities. Kxperts und the camera have made this book, and in it nuture-fakers 
have had no part. 


No Obligation 





“The camera is not a nature-faker” 





























Your application for the pictures imposes no obligation to purchase Ho Ps sy 
the Library. We will forward the pictures, with a description of RASS 
the books, by mail postpaid. You will not be bothered by ieee 
agents or canvassers. As a guarantee of good faith, and to c Ve OF 
defray cost of packing and postage, send only ten cents PSOE 
(stamps or coin). Mail the accompanying coupon GPS, 

is So. os 


promptly, as the supply of pictures is limited. 


The University Society, 
44-60 E. 23d St! New York 
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Success With 
Brooder Chicks 


_—<———— Ol 0 


In the last article, $15.00 was given as 
net when it should have been 
gross The first cost of 
this was ten 
have been deducted leaving the 
$10.00 or twenty cents net 
each chick up to eight weeks 


the profit 
profit. 


which in 


the 
chicks 
should 
net profit 
profit on 
of age. 

With our method of feeding, and grain 
high on this coast, it will 
two cents per week to feed a 
the first ten weeks, after that 
consume almost much as 
fowl which, as near as we can 
about three cents per week. 

Everyone who keeps and raises poultry 
should know approximately what it 
or it would be impossible to determine the 
profit or loss. Keeping an account of the 
fowl and sold is a much easier 
matter. 

It would hardly safe ecunt 
raising every chick, we happened 
do with our experimenta! flock, but allow 
at least for ten per cent from va- 
rious causes. 

To those of our readers who are hav- 
ing gocd with their chickens it 
would be well not to change the method 
of feed or care. better let well enough 
alone or make the change very gradually. 
but to those who are not having satis- 
factory results we would recommend try- 
ing our method of feed and care for we 
believe we have ONE of the right ways. 

Follewing our first lot of chicks, May 
29nd, we started a second lot, built a 
coop 4x9 with a yard attached 4x6—the 
vard should have been 4x!) but we were 
cramped for room. Ilatched S87 chicks, 
four were delormed and we killed them, 
one died the first night and three others 


cause 


cost 

chick 
they 

a 


Is 
will 
as 


figure, is 


viaia4 
ene 


on 
to 


be to 


as 


loss 


SUCCESS 


By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them, Mr. Berry Pro- 


duces the Goods 


we disposed of the first week, all of these 
eight chicks were crippled when hatched 
and we lay the cause to the parent stock 
although it may have been the fault of 
tHe incubator. 

iIn the bunch were White Orpingtons, 
rm P. W. Leghorns and a 
between W. P. Rocks and W. Minorecas, 
7 in fll and up to the present we have 
raised every chick without or acei- 
dént. It was'warm and we used a ™)- 
chick size hover only warming it up at 


Rocks, cross 


loss 


the 
cents, 


about | 
for 


mature | 


costs | 


By E. F. BARRY 
FIFTH ARTICLE 


(| 


|night, the sun being warm the chicks paid 
little attention the hever during the 
|day time. 

With but little change we fed and 
jcared for the second lot the same as the 
| first. We tried feeding a little molasses 
| to see if we could make any improvement 
|but we discontinued that. Those who try 
|molasses better go easy. 

| With the exception of a few runts, that 
were runts because of faulty parentage, 
the second Ict did full better than the 
first. One can’t be too careful in getting 
chicks from good breeding stock. The dif- 
ference in good and poor stock means 
SUCCESS or FAILURE no matter how 
good the incubator, bicoder, coops, feed 
or care, good chickens cannot be raised 
“rom poor breeding stock. With the same 
care and feed we had one B. P. Rock 
runt that weighed cne-half pound at 
seven weeks while his half brother 
weighed one and one-half peunds, the 
same father but different mothers. It 
certainly is an object lesson that should 
be impressed on the mind of every poultry 
raiser. 

The party who sold us the Orpington 
eges for hatching said that we could not 
successfully hatch them in an incubator 
or rear them in a brocder, that she had 
tried it for several years and had gone 
tack to hens hatchers and brooders: 
she further advised us that should we 
be fortunate enough to hatch a few 
chicks that they would never thrive if 
cooped with other chicks, that Leghorns 
and Rocks would get two mouthfuls of 
feed to the Orpinetons one and that they 
would have to take the leavings. 

Our experience has been different. Al- 
though we could not hatch the infertile 
eggs or make good chicks out of those 
that came from poor hens the Orpingtons 
under our care did as well as any from 
to go ahead of all others in weicht. At 
the start and within three weeks began 
to go ahead of all others in weight. At 
five weeks of age the best Orpington 
chick weighed one pound and one and 
one-half cunces, at six weeks one pound 
nine ounces, at seven weeks the best 
cockerel weivhed one pound fifteen ounces 
and best pullet ene pound nine ounces. 
| At eight weeks the cockerel weighed two 
pounds seven ounces, the pullet one pound 
fifteen ounces. At nine weeks the cock- 
erel went two pounds eleven ounces, the 
pullet two pounds three ounces. At ten 
weeks the cockerel was three pounds three 
ounces and the pullet two ~ounds nine 
ounces which brings it up to date. No 
other chicks did as wel!. It was the par- 
ents back of them as well as the care. I. 
of course, don’t know what they would 
have done if they had been by them- 
selves, grown to ostrichs, perhaps? 

THE BANNER BROOD. 

We have drifted a little from our ban- 
jner breod but in brief we will give a 
lsummary of their account. The coop 
which the pullets occupied. of which there 
was a full description in May number 
ef Successful Farming. was continually 
vetting too small for them for they con- 
tinued to vrow. so we were compelled to 
sell over half of them ‘eavine us ten pul- 
lets and a cockerel which see~ed to have 
plenty of flocr althouch they 
touched their heads when inside the coop. 

July 17th. one day before they were 
four and one-half months old they began 
to lay and we for the first time saw we 
had made a mistake. The errs were 
small, some were donhle yolked. and 
others soft-shelled. We _ should have 


to 


as 





space 





e ——— i 
thinned them down and kept them hack 
from laying until they were five months 
of age at least and our story would have 
made better reading. However. we jy 
gan to thin them down by taking away 
part of their mash and covering «ll grain 
deeply in the yard, causing them 
scratch for it, thus giving them 
exercise. This remedied the trouble some. 
what and up to August Ist they have Igjg 
two dozen eggs. 

After they were eight weeks old we 
began to add five cents per week to the 
selling price for their feed and care ang 
the last six pullets sold brought 90 cents 
eacb. At this rate of increase valuation 
for the pullets their value at the time they 
began to lay will be about $1.25, whieh 
we consider cheap for laying pullets. After 
that their account should show a good 
profit from the production of eggs, 

MASIIT AND MIXED GRAIN RATIONS. 

We give the following formula for the 
mash we use. Mix thoroughly, dry: } 
qt. fine ground oyster shells, 1 qt. fine 
ground grit, 4 qts. fine ground meat scraps 


A Sample of the Brooder Chicks 
sifted, 12 qts. corn meal, 24 qts. wheat 
bran. Add to this mash when ready to 
feed, salt to taste and moisten with warm 
water so it will be crumbly and feed in 
a clean trough or dish what the flock will 
cean up twice each day. 

The following is what we feed in the 
cut alfalfa litter and bury in the yard 
to promote exercise and at no time do we 
intend to have the “cupboard bare” but 
always a reward for the hen or chick 
that is willing to scratch. . 

Mix thoroughly: 1 at. coarse or me- 
dium ground oyster shells, 1 qt. coarse 
or medium ground rock or creek gravel. 
4 qts. coarse ground meat scraps or fresh 
liver screenings from the mash meat 
scraps, 4 qts. kaffir corn, 8 qts. cracked 
corn, 24 qts. whole red wheat. 

The above mixtures are good for chick 
or fowl after the chicks are over two 
weeks of age, prior to that they should 
have finer mixed grain and no mash. 

We repeat that there are many 
ways of feeding chicks and hens and 
from our experience the above formula 
is one of the geod methods and other 
things being favorable we believe success 
would result by following our plan. 

oo & 
Vegetables and Poultry. 

The season of the year near at 
hand when the harvesting of the yearly 
crop of vegetables will take place. It 
us see what vevetables can be profitably 
saved for the noultrv ; 

Turnips and beets can be preserved In 
the cellar and make excellent green food 
during the winter months. 

avbages need to be placed in a very cool 
cellar and no more should be fed th 
flock than will be eaten up:-for if left 
in the poultry house during a cold night 
they will freeze and thus become worth 
less as a food. 

Anovles are relished by hens and 
should be given them several fi 
week. Variety is the spice of 
this applies to food as much as 
thing else. 

Pumpkins and squash can be p 
by placing them in the attie aro 
chimney and covering them with 
blanket during the severe weather 
rre better for the fowls cooked 


1s 





in the mash with bran and meal. 
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PARABLE OF JOHN HENRY AND SUNNY JIM 
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Sunny Jim Returns With Empty Pocket and a Bad Taste in His Mo 
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They worked side by side in the big fields ard got te same wage ‘rom 
Farmer Blank. 

John Henry was moderate in his expenditures for pleasure and saved 
the greater part «f his wages, which he allowed to accrmulate in the 

8 of his empioyer. 

Sunny Jim was known as & “good fellow” and was always te be de- 
pended upon when the “boys” were going to heve atime. No circus, no 
tlebration of any kind, no excursion or other aiversio.. was ever pulled 
of in that community but that Sunny Jim was there wi h his best girl. 

His employer knew in advance, when he saw something spec.al ad- 
Yertised. that Sunny Jim would ask for h‘s wages and a day off. 

Sunny Jim got a notion that country life was dull, He had created a 
raving for excitement and he longed for a life in the city were there 
"as always something doing. 

80 Sunny Jim and his sweetheart married and moved to the city, 

John Henry bad a good time, but did not allow his appetite for 

ure to yet control of his good sense. He reckoned ona day in the 
ftture when he would need his spare cash in establishing a home. 

— after Sunny Jim moved to town John Henry bought a piece of 

and. 

As the rears rolled by the different eharacteristics of the two men 
“ntinued the same. 

.Sunny Jim always lived to the ljmit of his salary, chasing after a 
time,” as he called it. 
He labored } ard fifty weeks that he might save enough to have a va- 























John Henry Has Plenty and to Spare 


cation of two weeks every summer, He goes to the country and loafs in 
his good clothes and the country boy envieshim. But appearances are 
deceiving. 

We find him returning from his vacation with pockets empty and his 
smile gone. There's only a bad taste in his mouth—fer 

Winter is nigh and he needs mus: have coal and clothing—but Suphy 
Jim is broke! 

The farmer boy gets more vacation from rainy days alone than Sunny 
Jim gets in all the year. 

John Henry wears a smile that won't come off because he now has 
plénty and to spare. 

His purse is full, his granaries bulging with produce, and prices are 
top notch, 

An auto stands in the shed, and the home is equipped with every 
modern convenience, ¢ 

He faces winter with a smile, for his days of hard work are over and 
he entt rs upon a six months vacation from hard work. 

His good times have just begun, for he has the money to spend for 
such pleasures as his cultivated tastes demand. 

The city. with its lure of pleasures, has led Sunny Jim into a life,of 
ceaseless striving to make both ends meet. . ' 

Tue country, with its more simple and less expensive plevsures, bas 
given John Henry and his good mate a happiness that is lasting. 


Young man, what sort of future are you planning’ 
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The’ Heart of the Farmer Man. 

firmer man, whoever you are, keep 
your heart young. 

There is nothing about life on the farm 
that should wither the heart and make 
it cold and unsympathetic. Some say 
it does work that way: that it makes 
a man narrow and cold-hearted and carv- 
less of the feelings of others, and they 
use this as an argument against farm 
life. 

The not 


Is 


who says that does 
know what he is talking about, tha: 
all If a farmer anywhere does zrow 
cold and hard and unfeeling, it is due to 
some other influence than the 
farm, and I know it. Some:men 
get a bit warped in old age, no mutter 
where their lot might be cast. If they 
happened ‘to be in some other kind of 
business, the probabilities are that they 
would be even more unlovable than they 
are on the farm. 

Farm life makes a man 
How could it be otherwise? 


man 


more gentle. 
To be with 


the farm animals and care for them 
through all their times of trouble, suf- 
fering so patiently and so silently, or 


fairly overflowing with joy at times over 
something that happens in the barn or 
in the field; to watch the young stock 
grow up through the years, loving and 


life of the, 
we ild | 





showing that love as few human beings] 








Sept. 
do: to live all the time heart to heart| heart of hearts. Then whatever = 
with God's great out-of-doors—if this will | do, they will love you and come back 
not make a man big of soul nothing in| get warm in the place you have q 
this world will. for them. 

But, do you say, some farmers are not Turn some part of the farm into , 
like that. You don’t want to get close;}corner in paradise. If you don’t, the 
to some; you can’t do it! Then I an-|never will be any paradise for you, ap 
swer, somethin« entirely away from the! where. 
farm is at the root of the trouble. I Strike down the evil suggestion th 
dont know what it is; none may ever|there is any better place to live in Sis = 
know in this world. More men than we|this world than the old farm. “We'll 
know of have been breken down by It takes no more than a jew’s harp t@iy think 
some sorrow he never can talk about.|make the heart of a good boy happy. Mi q piec 
But don’t lay it to the farm. Who knows; grand upright piano never can do it wit} Je land | 
but if it were not for the quiet farm.}one who has lost the flower of innofiai, worn 
those very men might be in the mad|cense.—L. L. Vincent. t it be 
house ? o Rving 

If there is anything that will put peace , 9 ving b 
and comfort into a man's soul it is the Appreciation, 


farm. 

And to have that always true, we need 
to do our best to keep the heart young. 
The farmer who loves the young folks 
and the cattle which have been placed 
in his keeping: who has time to stop and 
listen to all the sweet music cf the coun- 
try and to talk with men heart to heart, 
who thinks, reads and lives at his best, 
never, surely, never will get sullen, cold 
and selfish. 


Keep your heart young, oh, farmer 
man, 
Let the boys and girls nest in your 





A year ago last spring | obtained frog 
Successful Farming four packages og 
prize seed corn which you purchased g 
the National Corn Exposition. I plant 
the corn in the garden and obtain 
enough seed to plant about six acres las# 
spring. This corn is on hilly land an 
the season has been extremely dry, buf 
I anticipate harvesting in the neighbor 
hood of 300 bushels of good corn. Thes 
results are fine for the small amount of 
seed that you sent to start me on the rea 
toward better corn. I thank you.—JI'red 
W. Green, Washington Co., Nebr. 















You have no idea what a lot of 


opera stars and the music of the most 
Or 


entertainment 


So go and hear the Victor at the 


> a only for the Victor. 

“Oo 
+ 2% combination suits you. 
SN 


The Victor trademark 
is on every Victor, 

Victor- Victrola and 
Victor Record. 











We want you to know this wonderful instrument as we know it; to hear 
it and realize as we do the height of perfection it has reached in recent years; 
to enjoy with us and the thousands upon thousands of Victor owners, the 


world’s best music played as you have never heard it before. 
leasure you are missing by not being acquainted 
with the Victor and its delightful music. 

There’s no end of enjoyment in hearing the beautiful voices of the world’s greatest 


famous bands and orchestras. 


ou may prefer to hear favorite old-time ballads, or the latest .popular songs, or 
high-class vaudeville sketches, or sacred music, or—whatever you want in music and 
ou get it at its best on the Victor. 


nearest Victor dealer’s. 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month, 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


22d and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophooe ('o., Montreal, Vanadiaa Distributors 


You’re sure to enjoy it, 
and as you listen you'll realize why the Victor is universally acknowledged the greatest 
musical instrument the world has ever known. 
If you don’t know who the Victor dealer is in your neighborhood, write us and we'll 
tell you. Write to us anyway (use the coupon) for the Victor catalogs showing the 
different styles of the Victor, giving a list of the more than 3000 Victor Records, 
and containing pictures of the greatest singers and musicians who make records 

Easy terms can be arranged with your dealer if desired. 
Victor Double-faced Records are of the same high quality as Victor Single- 
faced Records. The only difference is in the price. Buy double-faced if the 


To get best results, use only 





els 
“If 


We 


and 


Victor I, $25 
Other styles $10 to $100 
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RAISING CORN IN THE BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 


FRANK W. BICKNELL 
——— — — —E>>=ESEaz='-[SE= LSS —S== = LS L____====II 


“We'll get thirty bushels an acre, don’t, Women and children do a large part of 











As | 








o think?’ I asked the prospective tenant 
a piece of Blue Ridge Mountain hill- 
je land this spring. It was time to turn 
bis worn pasture, get a crop of corn and 
pat it back in grass in the fall. Not 
saving been “tended” in corn for ten 












at 
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the hoeing. When the ears are about 
full-sized the tops of the stalks are cut 
off just above the ears for fodder, -leav- 
ing the field oddly bare, the ears and 
leafless stalks standing, one or two in a 
hill, like bean poles in the red soil. It 











Be- 
a 


was a much desired field. 
five acres, it rose above 
were “patch,” and became a field! 
The idea of thirty bushels an acre 
med preposterous to the mountain 
firmer, who “reckoned’ that twenty bush- 
ds would be doing well, very well, and 
that it might not be more than fifteen. 
‘If we had manure,’ he ventured, “we 
night get twenty-five if it’s a good year.” 
We happened to have the manure. The 
wrf was turned’ under about four inches 
vith a hillside plow and the manure scat- 
tred on top of: this and harrowed in, 
tus helping to~prevent washing. Most 
fountain farmers, when they have ma- 
mre for corn, put it in the hills. Har- 
wwing is often ‘merely hauling a bunch 
#@ rough brush over the ground. 

When planting time came, my man 
turned out with his wife, two small girls 
ad two neighbor boys and they planted 
ihe whole five acres in less than a day. 
With one horse the man went ahead and 


ars it 
so large, 






















marked the rows with a narrow single- 
shovel plow, called a “bulltongue” plow. 


he women followed and drcpped the 
rm, from two to four kernels in a hill, 
hile the others covered with hoes. Usu- 
ally this is considered done when the seed 
lisappears from sight, whether it is half 

inch or three inches under ground. 
There is no firming the earth down over 
th seed. But if the seed good (of 
curse it has not been tested) most of 


3 


Mountain Corn Pintiog and Brush Harrow 


is claimed this ripens the corn sooner, 


and a bundle of these tops, the size of 
a small sheaf of oats, is worth three 
cents. 


The corn that is left after cut-worms, 


chipmunks, floods, and the defects of seed, | 


when it is husked. A few weeks later 
it is worth a dollar, and long befote 
spring from ten to thirty cents more: 
The yield will be from ten .to twent# 
bushels an acre and the quality. usually 
poor, with a preponderence of small, de- 
fective ears. The primitive manner and 
excessive labor of raising corn here, as 
in most of the South, compared to the 
corn belt way, is like cutting down a big: 
tree with a jack knife. The lowa farmer 
rolling in the wealth of seventy bushels 
un acre, may well draw a lesson in con- 
tentment from the mountain farmer of 
the Scuthern Appalachians, whose fifteen 
bushels have cost him several times as 
much labor as the seventy bushels that 
grew, under modern methods, on the rich 
level land of the Middle West. 

And yet most of the people are happy 
and contented—at least the men are. They 
have lived this struggle for so many gen- 





erations and the opportunities in the 
world cutside are so little known that 
they do not complain. Their simple 


wants are easily satisfied. A few of the 
children are going west and doing well, 
but many drift back to the peace of the 
mountains they love, “where one man is 
as gocd as another.” 
oe > & 
Plowing Under Cowpeas. 

Since cowpeas are usually sown for 
the purpose of adding humus to the soil, 
it is often advisable to turn them under 
green rather than to cut them off the 
land. The land will be benefitted even by 
growing the peas and cutting them, but 
there is only a third as much nitrogen 
in the roots as in the whole plant. It 
therefore follows that if it is worth 
two dollars an acre to the land to have 
a crop grown and harvested, it will be 








soil and cultivation have done their worst 
is indeed valuable. “Bread” in the 
mountain means that made of corn, which 


is still the main | _ food reliance. Pork, 
known as “meat,” the other essential, 
must be finished with corn, since the 





itcomes up unless the chipmunks are too 





recent state law has stopped the ranging 






















































































thick. The state law forbids putting out 
Poison, lest a timber squirrel get it and 
Poison a person or dog, so boys and men 
end their time killing as many as they 
fn with shotguns. 

The mountain farmer works his corn 
vith the hoe. though some go through it 
me way with a one-horse cultivator. 




























A Stripped Corn Field Far Above the Average 


of stock at large to fatten on chestnuts 
and acorns. 
of 
and four 
which he has planted beans to run on the 
stalks, 
have less, 
howes. 





So a man with a couple 
“ridge-rooters” (razor-backed hogs) 
or five acres of corn, among 
is well provided. ‘Many families 
though most of them own their 
Corn is worth 75 cents a bushel 








A Family Corn Planting in the Mountains 
worth six dollars to have the crop plowed 


under. It remains for one to decide 
whether or not the crop is worth more 
in the hay mow than in the soil. There 
is no risk of the weather to take when 
the crop is turned back to the soil, and if 
the land is badly in need of humus it 
will be cheaper than applying barnyard 
manure even when this is at hand which 


is not always the case. It is not only 
the nitrogen that makes the soil more 


productive, for the mechanical condition 
of the soil is so improved by the rotten 
vegetation that more plant fcod is made 
available than would be otherwise. In 
many instances commercial fertilizer on 
old land is not able to do for the plant 
what it would on land that was in bet- 
ter condition for working. Outside of 
the manurial content the decayed vegeta- 
tion in the peavines hold up the soil, pre- 
venting its packing and becoming dry. 
The roots and vines will also prevent the 
a? washing.—H. F. Grinstead, Polk 
0., 


oo ¢ 





I am a constant reader of Successful 
Farming and I consider it one of the best. 
I have just read with much interest the 
story of the Poultry Queen of Iowa and 
her success and reward. She certainly 
is deserving of the title also the reward. 
I also like Uncle Ernest’s talks on Teim- 
perance and last but not least EK. L. 
Vincent's notes.—Herbert H. Hood, Cale- 
donia Co., Vt. 
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With the possible exception 
maple syrup and cane syrup 
in the south from “ribbon” cane, 
the 
of the 


as 


Is 
fact that so much 
of the sorghum made is cf inferior ¢crade 
causes some prejudice against it. though 
where the proper care is used in removing 
the impurities from the juice in the course 


syrups. The 


of manufacture it compares favorably 
with maple or sugar cane syrup. Most! 
of the molasses is made by small con- | 
cerns many of them making only a few 
hundred gallons in one season, and they 


do. not seem to consider the advisability 


of the extra outlay and labor necessary 
in making syrup of the _ best grade, 
though some of the methods practiced 
call for but littl more in the way of 
accessories than the syrup maker al-| 
ready has at hand. The quality of the 


syrup depends not altogether on the pro- 


cess of removing impurities from the 
juice, but in the proper handling from 
the time it is harvested till removed 


from the evaporator. 
Nearly all syrup makers in the middle 


secticn, where the best syrup is made, 
strip the cane in the field, haul to the 
mill and cut off the seed heads: or if it 
may be headed in the field, though this 
process entails the extra labor of gath- 
ering up the seed, which is a valuable 
by.product of sorghum raising. Where 
large fields are planted it is sometimes 
cut with a binder and allowed to lie 
several days so the blades will dry be- 
fore being. ground. If the cane is cut 
several davs befere grinding the syrup 
will not be s@ likely to go to sugar in 
the barrel. Since ‘horse mills are in 
use generally, the three-roll mill well 
put up and anchored so as to be solid, 
will do as good work as the steam mill 


though slower. 

It is after the juice is extracted that 
we have reached the most important 
stage in the manufacture. Most of the 
old style molasses makers trust to skim- 
ming to remove impurities, but this re- 
moves only a part, and when indifferently 
done the syrup is hardly fit for use. Sor- 
ghum. has more impurities than either 
maple or cane.juice and it is therefore 
necessary to skim well and also use ad- 


a SS. S| Sa 


i Good Sorghum Syrup by Improved Methods 


By H. F. GRINSTEAD, Polk County, Missouri 


Ticcneeretinemenentsnsestiansestsiinestinamnenenniimiaiaammmmeiaiatatianmialiiaianiataiiniaiaitiad 
of pure! hot or filtering would call fer but little{be found almost 
made} extra labor, and the quality of the prod- 
sorghum | uct 
purest and most palatable of and|sxyrup could be further improved by tak- | 





| 





ditional methods of removing as much 
of the impurities as possible. Filtering 
the juice from the mill through excel- 
sior or straw will remove much of this. 
Another and better filter is made of| 
gravel and ccarse sand. Some of these| 
straw filters are made of two layers of | 
gunny sacking with straw between. | 
The sand and gravel filter has gunny| 
sacking over it and screen wire and| 
cloth below, the material all being in a 
substantial box. While this process is 


simple and requires but little additional | 
labor, it a great help. Of all pro- 
cesses for refining the juice, however, | 
there no single one that will accom-| 
plish that is desired alone. and of 


is 


Is 


all 


these the process of heating the juice and | through the half barrel running a rod 
| threugh 


in pan for the purpose, using 
clay. by far the best. All that 
necessary in settling this way is to have | 
an extra juice barrel and a pan of some 
description. After the juice has settled | 
in the mill barre] filter if practicable. 

and. .f not, draw off from the top without | 
disturbing the sediment. pour into the} 
pan and heat to near bciling, remove the | 
scum. stir in clay till it looks] 
and let settle’ an hour after pour-| 
into the barrel or tub used for that | 
Draw off from the top and 
settlings in the next pantul.| 
settled hot in this way} 
or the cold juice may} 
either process be-| 
thouglf the heat 
much hetter It} 


settling a 


is is | 


green 
dirty 
ing it 
purpose 
use the 
Juice may 
without the clay. 
clayed and settled, 
of great advantage. 
clay combined is 
likely that the 
practice all these 
impurities, though 


be 


be 

ing 
and 
is not 
would 
move 


to Te- 
settling 


methods 
either 


| it 


small manufacturer | the entire contents. 


| sediment in thebottom. A brarow-barrel will 








would be much improved. The 


ing off and settling and claying again} 
when about half done, then returned to 
the evaporater and finished. Lime added | 
to the clay aids in the settling and re-| 


moves some of the acidity of the syrup 
which is objectionable to a great many} 
people. 

Since the three processes of filteri 
settling 
part 


skimming each remove a 
impurities of the juice, it 
fcllows that when 
properly filtered 
and settled there 
will be less skim- 
ming to do, though 
this should be 
done at the prop- 
er time removing 
all such impurities 
as arise with the 
air bubbles while 
the juice is boil- 
ing. Even’ with 
the utmost care in skimming there will 
vet remain much foreign matter in the 
finished syrup. The syrup should be 
cooled as soon as finished, and if not 
stirred will not be so likely to sugar. 
« long cooling box and filter combined is 
convenient and greatly improves’ the 
syrup by removing still more of the im- 
purities. A box a foot deep and as long 
and wide as needed has cleats on the 
bottom supporting a false bottom of 
slats or perforated boards. Excelsior 
which has been soaked in water to re- 
move the woedy flavor is packed in this, 
covered with gunny cloth and the finished 
hot’ syrup filtered through it, allowing 
it to stand in the filter box for some 
time and be removed through a molasses 
gate or faucet below when cool. The 
remaining impurities will adhere to the 
shavings which may be washed when 
the filter becomes clogged. The improved 
quality of the syrup when using either 
or all of these methods will surprise 
those who have followed the old method, 


and 


of the 





theugh much very good syrup has been 
made by the old process without set- 


tling or claying. 

There are a number of little conven- 
iences that may be easily made and that 
save labor and time around the sor- 
ghum mill. <A barrel sawed in two at 
the middle will make two excellent tubs, 
and one of these should be hung so that 


may be easily tilted. Set two posts 
in the ground the proper distance apart 
so that the barrel 

will just fit be- 

tween, hang the 


half barrel so that 
the bottom will be 
six inches from 
the ground, by bor- 
ing holes through 
each post and 


or using two long bolts. The 
barrels should have tin lips tacked on at 
a notch cut in the rim where the juice is 
poured out, to prevent it running down 
the sides, Swing pipes are the best de-j 
vices for drawing juice from a pan or 
vat. These are short elbows, one end 
being inserted in the outlet of the pan 
the other end being long enough to reach 
above the surface -on the outside. As 
long as the outer end remains in an up- 
rivht position the contents of the pan 
will not run out, but when turned so 
that the end comes below .the surface of 
the liquid it may be drawn off as needed. 
If the upright arm is placed on the in- 
side of the pan or barrel it may be 
ptshed down and used to draw the liquid 
from near the top or further down to remove 
This is useful when 
draining off the clear part and leaving the 





indispensable 4 ca 
juice from on oa 
to unother enitenr a one ey 
good system of pipes 


























open troughs. % 








One of the simplest wars 








of carrying the juice | hays 
ever known was through 
long narrow box with a stray 















$ mill, letting the juice flog 


from the end near the mill, 
letting the juice flow slowly. settling as it went, 
The box was washed each day and thus muchof 
the impurity was removed from the juics 
without extra labor. Many devices wil} 
be suggested to accomplish the desi 
end by those who have followed the a 
méthods and realized its disadvantage 
Carbonate of magnesia in the proportic 
of a fourth of an ounce to every 1f 
gallons of juice takes the place of lim 
in reducing acidity. : 


oo + ; 
Vegetable Canning. 


Canning factories use steam undef 
pressure and thus increase the heat. You 
can’t raise water above “12 degrees y 
less under pressure. Hence we who use 
open boilers must sterilize by repeated 
heating as described later. 

And therein lies the secret, steami 
long enough and often enough. The 
son of our loss is because we do not 
pains to cook enough, and be very suf 
we have done this thoroughly. Try 
ning vegetables as I suggest, and note th 
few swells, if any, that you will have 
Begin first with just a few cans of 
corn or string beans. Get your hand ig 
first with the few. A wash boiler wit 
a tight lid will do the work very wel 
A false bottom of s*reen wire will 
fice to save the cans from cracking. whid 
they will do if placed on the bottom ¢ 
the boiler. Some place j:ay or straw 
the bottom. Screen wire is handiest an 
cleanest. 

Glass cans are best—and buy the 
for vegetables. Those with screw glas 
or metal tops, previded with springs t 
ho'd cown the lid, and slways have th 
rubbers new, and I say the white on¢ 
are best. 

Prepare and salt the vegetables. Pac 
the cans tight. and fill up with wa 
water, to start the vegetables to stear 
ing speedily. Put on the rubbers an 
screw down the lid loosely. Set in th 
boiler and fill in about six inches 
rater. The water shovd be warm, al 
not up to the necks of the cans at al 
The vegetables cook and _ sterilize } 
steam. The beciler lid must fit. 

If the cans are quart cans cook fe 
one hour and a half. Then set off th 
boiler, and if you do not need it lea 
the cans in. after screwing down the |i 
tight and fastening the wire springs i 
place. Next day take off the sprin 
loosen the lid slightly and cook aga 
that length of time, and, repeating th 
formula I have given, cook again the thi 
day. Now every bit of the bacteria !ad 
air should have been thoroughly sterili: 

Why vegetables spoil after a first ° 
ing is because just one spore of this a 
bacteria that hunts the sugar in veget 
bles and immediately sets about tc fe 
ment it has been left alive. One bubh 
of air contains hundreds of these. 
they are not always killed by one stea 
ing. 

So this is the reason for the second 4 
third steaming. To be very sure. 
vegetables are never spoiled by this lo 
three times steaming. They still | 
shane and flavor. 

Put them away from the light as lig 
whitens vegetables Notice them for § 
eral days after for anv chance “swe 
among them. Try the three day cooki 
—Ida M. Shepler. 
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}] WHO WANTS “DANDY” “RE 
| AND THIS ENTIRE OUTFIT 
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| Beautiful Gart, “Dandy” and Harness All Complete 

- I Send Complete Outfit, Pony, Wagon, Harness. I Pay all Freight and Express Charges to the Winners Own Town 





Here is Dandy as He Will Look at Your Door 


A Pony Rig Every Member of the Family Will Fall In Love With 


: that is the pony’s name, is a spotted the picture including Dandy and the wagon, harness, 
if DANDY light-brown and white shetland pony. and fly-net is just as good as we were able to buy any- 

He is 2 1-2 years old and is just as where. The harness and entire outfit are of the very 
gentle as a kitten. He is the prettiest pony ycu ever best quality and any boy or girl in the United States 
saw and all the children as well as the grown-ups are would be mighty proud to own this pony and outfit. 
in love with him. He can pullawagonloadofyoung- Iam going to give away Dandy and his whole fine 
+d sters along the road at a merry clip justasfastas lots outfit absolutely free to some little boy or girl fo 
’ of full size horses. This whole outfit that you see in doing just a little work for Successful Farming. 


I Promise Every Contestant a Prize 


To everyone who becomes listed as a contestant for this outfit, we shall give away a great many prizes. Children who do not win the 
pony will be given prizes of their own chosing. We will send to al! who zet subscriptions for Successful Farming in this contest but 
who do not win the pony, a catalogue of our splendid premiums and each person will be allowed to choose a premium in accordance with 
the number of subscriptions sent in and as explained in our premium catalogue, 

Every registered contestant gets a prize in this contest which shows how absolutely fair it is. 


, The Most Important Thing To Do Right Now Is To Send Us Your Name and Address 


‘ After I receive your name and address we wil! send you a certificate of entry to be filled out. All you have to do to | ecome a con- 
il} testant for Dandy is simply to send us four I-year subscriptions to Successful Farming at 25 cents each (or the same as four I-year s: b- 
b scriptions) and the $1 the subscribers pay you. V/e will immediately register you as a full fiedge | contestant for “‘Dandy” and the com- 
plete outfit. This alone will assure you of a fine prize and an 
opportunity to win the pony and outfit. We do not believe in con- 
tests where only one child gets a prize and the rest get nothing. 
But the very first thing to do is to send us your name and address 
and let us tell “ou all about how to get the outfit. 


CUT THIS OUT 


| Want This Outfit 


PONY CONTEST EDITOR, SUCCESSFUL FARMIN ; 
Des Moines, Iowa 

















Dear Sir:--Please send me certificate of entry and a pictur> of 
Dandy and tell me all about how to secure subsc. for 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING and how I am to win Duaauy and 
the outfit. 





Here is a Picture of the Last Pony We Gave Away 
Don't These Children Look Happy 


My name is...... SE ee I Te PT TT ee 


Pony Contest Editor 


Successful Farming Des Moines, lowa 


| eantcmeneai 





This offer is good only in the United States 
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The fair season is upon us Again and 
here's hoping that many readey of Suc- 
cessful Farming will get in the push and 


see the fair. 

That was quite a send off in last issue 
that ought to inspire many a _ home- 
Aticker to break away and attend at 
least one fair this fall. 


I was impressed with a remark made 
«by a farmer whom I was visiting right 
fin the midst of haying and harvest. 

Ile wanted to take me around a bit 
and show off his part of the country and 
lk objected. 1 didn't feel that he ought 
to quit work just then and do me the 
kindness. “I've found that we farmers 
can take a day off now and then and 
never miss the time if we only think 
80,” he said. “It’s been my observation 
that I get along just as well as the man 
Who never quit work.” 
about right. 
or hours of a 
to lose 
fcrever 


Of course 
day when 
that hour 
so far as 


I guess he's 
there are days, 
évery lick counts and 
or day is to lose it 
that job is concerned. 

But we who make a practice of getting 
away from home now and then get new 
jnspiration, new vigor so we can catch 
ip the lost time while the men 
never take a day off never get 
somehow. 

They can’t prosper. The 

ix: Rest once in a while. 

Ilave you léft the hay 
field where last used? 
put away? : 

Clip the 
more before 
for keeps. 

I'd like to ask, who knows hew to make 


ahead 
law of God 


in the 
mower 


loader 


Is the 


once 
away 


the fences 
machine 


weeds along 
you put the 


rhubarb wine? ‘Too late now of course 
but I want the information anyway. I'll 
keep it until I need it next spring. 


few roots of rhu- 
to have 
ean 


I believe T'll put a 
barb down cellar this fall just 
ple during the winter. They say it 


he done. 

You. folks who have anples or any other 
fruit this fall can be mighty thankful. 
‘We haven't a thing. 


miss the feast of 


folks will 


Ilow we 
apples every night before going to bed! 

The Wrougirt. hit us pretty hard. this 
year. Béen: unusually hot teo. But I'm 
not complaining. We've got enough to 
ie thankful for. 

I've always said “You never saw a 
crop failure’in. lowa did: you?” and the 
kicker would think good and solemn for 


a moment and slowly reply, “Nope.” 

I kinder like to crow a little because 
I live in good, reliable lowa. We always 
have something—that’s a whole lot I tell 
you. 

I might mention 
a complete failure hits ‘em every once 
in a while—but then—I'm not trying 
to get you half starved folks to move to 
lowa. We can't spare the land! 

Land! Why. I was reading only 
terday of a Jewish boy of nineteen who 
came here in the 50's and began life 
peddling shoestrings, etc., as many a Jew 
has done since. 

Ilis sons, Isaac, Daniel, Morris, Solo- 
mon, Benjamin, Simon and William join- 
ed hands with the old man and now the 
(uegenheims own a big hunk of Alaska 
and the Northwest and cne of ‘em is a 
Senator to look after their interests. 


some sections where 


ves- 


See what a family can do when they 
pull together. They have become famous 
(or infamous) as land grabbers—and 


Secretary Ballinger has been their right 
hard man. 

I was surprised to. read that Secretary 
Wilson. our Secretary Jim regards Ball- 
inger as a fine official and regards the 
conservation of coal and forests and water 
powers as the work of fanatics. 

It looks as though our Jim Wilson was 

also in the employ of the house of Gug- 
genheim—but of course he isn’t. He's 
teo busy compiling agricultural statistics 
to startle the world with. 

Tet me see, T.ast snring 


the wheat 





| free ges and manifold disasters. A_ recent 
‘government ¢ rop report (preliminary ) 
;shows the principle wheat states have 





| produced 11,928,000 bushels more winter | 


wheat this year than last. 
Oh you crop liars and crop gamblers. 
It beats the Dutch how crops can recover 
and be stunners just as the threshing 
machine begins to hum and the wagons 
start for the elevators. Ever notice it? 
Just a reminder. Put your poles in 
order and pile the straw on good so as 
to make a snug shelter for the stock 
next winter. 
It would be 
the stack right up by the 
you could pile the straw 
right out of the machine. 
And wouldn't it be fine if we could eut 
ice now and bury that beneath the straw 
pile! Wouldn't need an ice house, 
Get your coal supply new. Yes, 


fine 
let 
poles 


su 


barn 
on the 


right 





now while it is yet hotter than blazes. 
First thing you know something will 
happen—car shortage or coal strike— 


and you will be burning straw and corn 
cobs to keep from freezing. 

I'd like to beost for a company that 
isn’t in the coal trust if I dared. But 
we have found we can save money and 
get good service. 





who! 


It makes the local dealers hopping mad 
though—but they don’t own us. Nix! 

Politics warming up out your way? 
Don't get focled. Vote for mén who will 
not support Cannon and Aldrich. It 
doesn’t matter what party they belong 
to. Vote for independent men—not for 
slaves. 

Did you ever throw sand into the bear- 
ing of an engine or machine, or a hand- 
ful of nails into the gears? 

It makes your nerves quiver at the 
sound of grating and grinding of fine ma- 
chinery on baser stuff. 

That’s just the way it affects a hnu- 
man soul that is running along smoothly 
and enjoying the fine weather or think- 
ing only good of his neighbors, when some 
pessimist throws a mouthful of buts into 
his favorable comments. 

Enjoy good weather while it lasts— 
even if it is June weather in January. 
Let the future take care of itself—how- 
ever, prepare for it. 

We've beard so much 
servation of national resources 
have. become .brain calloused 
subject. 

It is high time we paid some heed 
to the conservation of family resources. 
Personal health, personal hanpiness— 
these. give greater efficiency to the family 
working forces than anything else. 

If we have our food so prepared that 
one or more of the family is out of 
sorts inside, say only one day a_ week. 
we see what the loss of labor But 
with indigestion comes a state of mind 
that is anything but happy, and this 
rrouchiness spoils the working efficiency 
of more than the sufferer. 

If our water supply is impure and a 
member of the family is sick one month 
in six we have lost more than the 
money paid for the doctor’s services. 

If we eat too much meat we have 
deadened our muscular force by what is 
called ‘auto-intoxication”’—caused by a 
poison from the surplus meat undicested. 

If we use aleohol er tobacco we have 
lessened our efficiency for labor by re- 
duction of our endurance. 

Too long a day and too hard a task 
will lessen physical efficiency by means 
of a fatigue poison—sort of a ptomain 
poisoning due to the breaking down of 
the muscular cells faster than the weak- 
ened system can get rid of them. 

This is true of horses 93 well as man. 
Tt pays to take long nooni-gs and make 
the days short, or else have plenty of 
horse power to exchange frequently when 
doing such work as plowing. 

Much more is accomplished in a short 
day of activity than a long day of dull. 
unthinking labor. Fewer mistakes would 
be made in work and in judgment if due 
care .is given to conserving the physical 
resources of the family. 


oo ¢ 


about ‘the 
that 
with 


con- 
we 
the 


Is, 





crop was “ruined” by chinch bugs, hard 


Read Successful Farming. 


if you threshed from | 


| 


















Pan La 
7 Tt Yourself 


Ve ae 


A is a mineral surfaced root. 

ing, waterproofed with (oa! 

Tar Pitch, the greatest water. 

proofing material known. It is so 

put together that it will not leak and 
will never need to be painted, 

Amatite comes in convenient rolls, 
ready to lay. Anyone can do the work. 
Liquid cement for sealing the laps, 
and large headed nails, are supplied [> 
free inside of each roll. 

We want everyone, whether in 
need of roofing or not. to know 
what Amatite looks like, to be thor- 
oughly familiar with its properties. 

For this reason we are prepared 
to send free a sample to anyone 
sending name and address to near- 
est oftice. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co, 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston Cinn ‘innati Minneapolis 








Cleve and Pitt<«burg 
New Orleans Kansas City 
St. Louis 








$100.00 
FOR FARM BRAINS 


One hundred dollars will be paid 
by leading citizens of Mobile, Ala 
bama, for the best plan to secur 
responsible farmers to settle a fi 
tract of land near that city. Im 
mediate cultivation is necessary td 
supply the demand for corn, 
and other products. Six to eig 
hundred gallons of syrup to thé 
acre, selling for 25 cents per gallon 
Com yields fifty to ninety bushe 
and between corn seasons the samé 
fields grow profitable crops of ha 
and vegetables. To get selling 
agents and learn the best method of 
securing farmers to grow these and 
other crops this offer is made to pay 
one hundred dollars for the best sug 
gestion for immediate use. Addres 


Mobile Farm Land Co 


Mobile Alabama 


Buy advertised goods. You can got 
headquarters with your kick if anyt 
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FHORTICULTURE! 


|] Our readers are cordially invited to discuss 
through this department any matters pertaining 
ws 60 Horticulture. Inquiries regarding fruits, veg- os 


etables and flowers cheerfuliy answered by 
specialis 
a | | |<———_——} | 


The Fall Garden. 
yme now to plant a bed of 
They will be relished 










next werfer. 
Sow spinach this month for winter 
salad; sow thick and thin next month. 
The coolest part of the day is the best 
for picking tomatoes, 


D6 not let the temato vines lie on 
the ground. Nothing makes tomatoes 


rot quicker than such a method. 
Onions should be cropped and kept in 


a cool dry place. 


For asparagus rust spray with Bor- 
deanx mixture. In the fall burn diseased 
crops. 

Where cabbage heads beccme of fui! 
size just before a heavy rain they are 
likely to burst. At the first indication 
of the outside leaves cracking, pull tie 
head enough to break some of the roots 
and lay the head on one side on the 
ground. 


It is the late cabbages that are bothered 


‘The Stevens 6-sh« 
gun 


and 

paths. 

from the side befor 

commences to lift in 

COIL SPRINGS give easiest and smooth- } 
|} est movement to the action. 

A Solid Receiver encloses the entire 

action and breech-block from exposure 








by the ravages of the worms. Do not take 
any chances. Try tansy water. A few 
drops of oil of tansy placed in a gallon 
of water and sprinkled on the plants will 


drive off the pests. Wo do this every | 
year, 
Oo “ % 
The Success Water-Melon. 
The water-melon shown in the photo 
is of the Success variety. This variety 


won first prize at the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion in 1908. The melon from which this 





photo was made, weighed 57 1-4 pounds. 
(ine of the men working in River View, 
marked it with his initial, Il. so as to 
he able to tell it as a seed melon.  I[lere 
at River View truck gardens we grow 
some very fine melons. Kleckley’s Sweets 
and Halbert’s Honey are the varieties 
that are mog generally grown.—/. W. 
Griffin, Galfatin Co,, Ky. 


a a 
5 e . 







Small; Fruits. 

This Ag the last call to cut cut the 
old bla kperry and/ raspberry canes. Burn 
them. / | / 

Keep down be grass and weeds in the 
raspberry \patcH as they harbor many in- 
sects which—prey on the bushes. Then 
the water draws moisture and /ertility 
that should be stored up in the plant 
for next season’s growth. 

Layering of currants and gooseberries 
should be attended to now. With a pair 
of pruning shears or a pair of sciss’ rs 
pinch off the blackberry canes when thoy 
reach a height of three or four feet. 

Remember that the fruit buds for next 
season's growth are forming in the straw- 
herry beds. This means tat the weeds 
and grass should be kept out cf the beds. 
Keep the cultivator and hoe going all this 
month. 

“Tip” the raspberries and 
eut out the old wood that has fruited. 
‘ro do this, bury the ends of the drop- 
ping shoots in the earth witheut detach- 
ing. Hold the tips in the “th by heap- 
ing a little soil around each tip. Next 
spring they may be separated from the 
parent stalk and a nice lot of new plants 
may be ready to set out or sel.. 


black-cap 


a 


| it. 


| and will get you more gure hits than an 
520. List Price $25.00. 
—=— 


Rifles in almost all prices. 


The Ne. 107, Single Barrel Ejector 
| Shotgun is a marvel at the price—$7.50 
| — backed by the regular Stevens guar- 
 antee. | 

If you cannot secure what you want 





The Factory 


cause, in its repeating action t 
loaded shells travel by separate 
The empty shell being ejected 








A Repeating Shotgun That is Quicker Than Any Human Hand 


1 Repeating Shot- 


cannot be balked or — be- 
’ 


e empty 


‘e the loaded shell 

the receiver. 

to rain, snow, or sand ete. There are 
no protruding parts, either when open 
or closed, 


The gun absolutely cannot be balked or clogged 
Because of the Stevens ba anceandracy nnesit 1s a | AL POINTER 


y gun on the market at any price. No. 


Don’t forget that we make Single and Double Barrel Shotguns, as well as 


through your dealer, we will send, 

charges prepaid, on receipt of listprice. 
Our free 160 page catalog with 240 il- 

lustrations, mailed on request. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Dept. 413 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


of Precision. 











F YOU were buying apple 
i trees, you would rather pay a 

reasonable price for named 
varieties guaranteed true to} 
name by the nursery man than 
to buy unnamed trees just be- 
cause you could get them cheap. 
The unamed trees MIGHT turn 
out all right. They MIGHT 
bear delicious fruit and lots of it. 
/You MIGHT geta bargain. But 
you KNOW about the named. 
| varsatans, you have seen them in 
| your neighbors orchard and per- 
haps in your own. You have 
probably tasted the fruit and 
i'you woman folks, have cooked 
You KNOW it suits you. 
You KNOW you will ALWAYS 
get just that kind of fruit from 
your nemed and guaranteed 
trees fro. the time they begin 
to bear until they die 2nd vou 
don’t take chances with any ‘ob 
lot of unnamed fruit trees. Did 
you ever think of the fact that 
this same argument applies to 











every thing you buy. 





BUY BY NAME 


Branded and guaranteed merch- 
andise is the safest and in the 
end it is the cheapest. When a 
brand is advertised and made 
popular it must have quality 
back of it, and that quality must 
be in every package or every 
article that bears that brand. 
You MAY get quality in un- 
branded and unadvertised goods 
—sometimes. But you are safer 
and your dealer is safer if you 
just insist on getting the adver- 
tised merchandise, you KNOW 
what you are getting then. 

No difference where or how you 
buy, be sure to get advertised 
and branded articles. When the 
maker puts his name on an art- 
icle and advertises its quality to 
the public, he MUST make good 
or he can’t stay in business. 

A manufactuer who didn’t make 
good his guarantee to our read- 
ers couldn’t use the columns of 
Successful Farming to tell about 
his goods. 


| Read our guarantee on page 2. 
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Horticultural Notes. 
Get everything ready for the fruit har-| 
barrels, boxes, packing 


vest. lave the 
table, ladders, crates, and everything in 
readiness. 

The advantage of a cover crop in the 
orchards is to supply nitrogen and oxy- 


humus to the soil; to im- 
conditions of the 


ven matter or 
the mechanical 


prove 

soil; to protect the roots from injury by 
deep freezing: to prevent the part cles 
of soil and plant food on hillsides from 
being washed away during the fall, win- 
ter and spring: and lastly, a good cover 
crop will catch and hold the snow and | 
leaves. This is the month in which the 


cover crop should be sowed. 
It is not quantity but quality 
brings profits in fruit growing 
Are you satisfied with the varieties of 
fruit in your orchard? Now is a good | 





that 


Growing Rhubarb in the Home Gar- 


den. 

The most convenient method of propa- 
gating this palatable vegetable is by divi- 
sion of roots. The best variety should be 
selected as the bed remains permanent for 


some years. It may be grown from 
seed but a saving of from two to three 


years is made by planting newly grown, or 
divided roots. 

Rhubarb succeeds best in a deep, rich 
soil. The richer its quality and the 
deeper worked the better. The plant bed 
should be rich, well prepared soil in a 
well-drained location, for, although it is a 
moisture-loving plant and makes an excel- 
lent growth under ample food supply and 
liberal supply of water it will fail in a 
wet, sodden soil, 

‘The roots may be set out as early as in 
April or May, or this work may be de- 

















ee tae! 
. Pe 
. ae 
ae 
Early Celery Blanched With Boards 
time to check up and find just where|ferred until June, or late fall, planting 
variety problem so as/them four feet apart. They should be 


you are on the 
to know what trees should either be re- 
moved or grafted next spring. 

In marketing fruit, grade it up to a 
certain standard. First grade should be 
the best you have to sell, of uniferm size 
and quality: second grade is usuaily what 
ix left although in some instances and in 
made, tae 


some seasons two grades are 
third being culls. 

Propping up trees is a bad habit to 
vet into. There will be no need to do 
this this fall if the fruit was properly 
thinned last June. Thinning means bet- 
ter quality and more profit. 

As fast as the windfalls occur feed 
them or destroy at once. By so doing 
vou will destroy many insect pests, espe- 
cially the codling moth, that falls with 


the windfall. 
Get the ground ready for the new or- 


chard this fall. Dise it in the late fall 
and it will be in shape to plant next 
spring. 


Nearly all the varieties of pears are 
hest when ripened indoors. The proper | 
time to pick pears is when the stem parts 
readily from the branch, when the fruit 
is slightly lifted. 

Ten pound baskets are the most gen- 
used for packing grapes. Strive 
discard all green overripe, 


erally 
for neatness ; 
or shriveled specimens 

lnless you have more fruit than 
can profitably dispose cf near at home, 
vou will find it best to sell in the the 
home market. 

The pruning shears can be used every | 
month in the year. This means the fall 
as well as winter and summer. 

In no should packing of apples 
pears, peaches, grapes, ete., be hastened. 
Ilave everything in readiness, and if it 
is necessary to market rapidly provide 
plenty of help so that the work may be | 
done properly. 

It pays to establish a reputa en for 
an honest package, good quality of fruit | 
and square dealing. Too many kill their | 
trade by putting off on customers inferior 
short in weieht and shorter i =| 
Such a method 


you 





case 


fruit. 
quality. 


never pays. | 


| quite 


; crop 


given good culture during the summer and 
a dressing of good compost should be 
applied late in fall. This should be spaded 
or plowed in the following spring. 

It is well to have the rhubarb bed lo- 
cated conveniently near the house so that 
bits of refuse from the kitchen, such as 
hean pods, husks, ete., which readily de- 
cay and produce the humus so essential 
to plant life, may easily be thrown upon 
the bed. The leaves cut from the rhubarb 
stalks after they have become ready for 
use should also be returned to the bed to 
form rich plant food. This refuse also 
serves the purpose of a mulch and assists 
in keeping the weeds down. 

No rhubarb stalks should be gathered for 


use until the second year after trans- 
planting. To prevent seeding cut the 
flower stems as soon as they grow. It is 


best not to allow the plants to seed. 

Rhubarb may be forced in the cellar. 
This is done by digging the roots late in 
the fall and storing them in a warm, dark 
cellar. The roots should be dug before 
a heavy freeze and allowed to remain 
out of doors to freeze for about a week in 
order that they may take on a vigorous 
growth when brought to a warm place. 
When ready for forcing the roots are 
planted closely in an amount of good soil 
sufficient to hold moisture well. 

After thus prepared for foreing a 
growth of stalks the cellar should be kept 


dark. The soil about the roots 


|must be kept moist but not water soaked. 


In a few weeks a growth of tender, juicy 
stalks will be had. 

Good productive 
for foreing. The 


roots should be used 
forced roots may be 


| transplanted to the outdoor soil again but 


as they have been weakened by the forced 
they will not produce crops untfl 
the second year. Anyone wishing rhubarb 
for winter use may obtain it by following 
this simple method. When planting out 
the roots in either garden or cellar always 
set the crowns slightly above the soil.— 
Vrs. Cora Belle Williams, Seneca Co.. 
Ohio. 
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Your Hay | 'rofits! 
Cut Down Cost of Baling! 


Bale 3 tons every hour with the mightiest 
double-efficiency hay presse in the world! 
Famous AUTO-FEDAN—simple, easy to ran—only two 
men needed—cuts down labor cost one-third! = 
stroke press—self-feed—eusy draft—whips out neater 
and smoother bales than any other »ress in the world! 
Ask — who owns one! Ship: ed on free trial to 
responsible parties AUTO.FEDA | HAY PRESS CO. 
Great book. “liny Mate “ihtw tet sge Kansas City 

Missoari 











SPECIAL $1.90 OFFFR! 

To introduce and adver’ se our large, powerful 
achromatic *“*Wonder" T .lescope the price has 
been made only $1.00. Thisis your Opportunity to 
get one of these HIGH G) ADE instrun 2nts at a 
ridiculously LOW PRICE. tis34, feet ng in tive 
sections. Every student needs a telescope. Study 
the Sun-spots, Moon and Stars. Fascinat .., in- 
structive. Can be used as a microseope. Every 
Farmer needs one to examine fenc 's and stock 
milesaway. Each instrument provid d w.th Dust 
CAPS, BRASS BOUND and POWERFUL LENE&"S8. 
Price now only $1.00 each, postage 10¢ extra or o 
sured mai! 20cextra. This isa wondertul offer of 
a “*‘WONDER’’ TELESCOPE. If not satisfied that 
it is the biggest bargain you ever had back goes 
your money on request. Thousands of testimonia's. 














Store, Box F 33, I :dianapolis, ind, 








Seed Wheat 


Our Defiance Winter Wheat, an improvexenton 
the Turkish Red, is undoubtedly the hardiest an 
most productive variety eversentout. Has yielded 


59 Bushels Per Acre 


Unequaled in stooling and rust proof qualities 
strength Of straw and quality of grain and flour. 
Per bu. $1.75, 10 bu. or more at $1.60, 50 bu. or more 
at $1.50, b included. 

Menster Winter Rye. Best variety for grain 
or pasture. Per bu. $1.35, 10 bu. or more at $1.25. 
Ask for discriptive circular of Seed Wheat, Alfalfa 
and all kinds of seeds for fall sowing. 


OWA SEED C0., Des Moines, lowa 
~ 


POTATO MACHINERY 


The O. K, Champion Two 
Horse Elevator Digger will 
dig yourcrop nd do it well. 
If you are in need of a digger 
you can do no better 
than to secure one of 
our machines. If 
you will send us 
your address we will 
be pleased to send 
you our large illus- 
trated catalogue and price. Our motto: 

RELIABLE MACHINES AT THE RIGHT PRICE 

CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO. 


139 Chicago Ave., Hammond, Ind. 




























fe a4 
: 2 Ft at 7 
FLOOD YO T 
OR HOME WITH LIGHT 

A CONSUMERS AUTOMATIC LIGHT- 
ING SYSTEM will do it. 600 candle 
power of lightin every room. Cheaper 
than kerosene. As easy as electricity to 
operate. Anyone can install it. Greatest 
light known to science. No home complete with- 
out it. Agents wanted everywhere. Wr:te at once 
for FREE BOOKLFT M. CONSUMERS LIGHT- 
ING CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 50 TO 70 BU. PER ACE 


« . ing the most 
wondertul variety ever introduce d in the United States 
BERRY'S IMPROVED KHARKOV, of the latest impor 
tation, direct from Russia. Has no equal. Larges‘ 
yielder known and withstands the severest winter’ 
Have improved Turkey Red, other varieties and Mam- 
moth White Rye. Large stock Alfalfa, Timothy and «!! 
Grass seed. Write for Free samples: special low prices 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 179. Clarinda, Io. 
Hone ple Calif. honey 10c. Spencer Ap 
ries Box 72, Nordhoff, California 
PRIVET HEDGE Wisi fase cies 
VALDESIAN NURSERIES, Bostic. N. 


- 











Freight prepaid llc lb. Large Sam- 
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Syrup, like any other crop, cepends|to have a supply to draw from. Second, 

primarily on the seed that it is grown| be sure you have a perfect, or as near 


‘Sorghum Syrup Making For Home and 


Commercial Use 


Maxwell, Wayne Co. 


So, as a man soweth so shall he! perfect furnace as it is possible to build. 


=>. SS 0 





Mo 














from. 
reap, becomes equally true with this as| Do net expect to make good syrup on 
with other crops. We should think a la furnace that it takes from one to two 
corn grower very cull and indifferent to| hours to get a good hot fire. At the 
his own interests who would go to the | evaporator, time, while not the only thing 
crib or Din, at planting time, and shovel|of importance, is the greatest. And in |} 
out his corn for seed the same as he| order to make time we must have. first. 
would to sell: in fact, we think that the|a good furnace, and then good fuel to 
man tbat waits untii planting time and/burn. Be sure you have good flue or 
then selects seed from his crib, a little |stack, and plenty of room in the ash 
hehind. pit, so you will not get caught in midday 
Nuw while this is true of corn ance| with a_ clogged furnace. With some 
ther grain, and effects the crops to aj/cane I find the Back principle as good | 
great extent, I believe it effects the syrup|as any, but with all of them the con-| 
production to a greater extent than any|tinuous flow is the best, with this if | 
other crov. This may seem a little ex- | you have a very hard lot you can boil | 
treme. However, I believe that facts | very shallow—not more than three-fourth 


tement. Syrup is a prod- 
uct of the juice of the stock and not of 
the grain. In grain the non-saccharine 
sorghnms very closely resemb/e: the sac- 
chari:e varieties, but the syrup is_ not 
there. So if we want syrup we select 
eed .rom the saccharine or sweet va- 
rieties, and just ‘as we increase our dili- 
gence in selecting seed from canes that 
rich in syrup, just that much will 
we increase our production of syrup with- 
out increasing our acreage. 
This may seem like quite a 
at first, but it is 


warrant the is 


ar, 


task. So 


it is 

leave to others very well, if we wish 
t» sueceed. Tn selecting seed go to the 
cane field and examine canes carefully. | 
Cut the entire canes of those that show 
well developed canes, true to type of 
variety grown: but net too heavily 
seeded. Usually a cane with a very 


heavy seed is weak in syrup. Take these 
canes and press the juice from each one 
separately and test same with Saccharo- 


meter, then you can readily tell what 
ones to save seed heads from. 

First, you will see greater variations 
than you thought possible in the same 
field of cane. Second, you will see a 
greater increase ef syrup per ton of cane 
than you could hardly expect. In my 
own experience I have a gain of 35 1-2 
per cent in a four year test. You will 
not get it all the first year, but you 
will get enough that you will not want 


to go back to the old way. 
With some the Saccharometer is not at 


hand. If not, test your canes some way 
even if it has to be with the Saccharo- 
meter Ged gave you (your mouth). Of 


course this latter is not a reliable test but 
it beats none at all. Note carefully shape, 


color, weight and seed growth cf each 
cane you take seed from. Soon you can 


select them with your eye. 

Varieties of cane to grow depend very 
largely on the locality in which they are 
grown. So we cannct suggest varietie 
to any certainty, as with other crops so 
with sorghum, some varieties do much 
better in one locality than in another. 
Let us get varieties best suited to our 
locality and get our seed prcperly se- 
lected: this, I think is of the first and 
greatest importance in syrup making. 

Planting and growing the crop come 
second in consideration, but in my mind 
third in importance. So we will drop this 
part for the present. Suffice to say that 
soit and weather conditions vary so great- 
ly that it is impossible to work exactly to 


any fixed rule in the growing of any 
crop. So what might be said in this 
line would only be suggestive to be as 


nearly followed as weather and soil con- 
ditions would permit. 

Now we will consider the syrup mak- 
In this there ore certain rules that 
anply with equal force in the operation 
of all the different makes of mills and 
aporators. These are what we wish 
te consider and not suggest the kind of 
mill or evaporator to use. First, be sure 
ou have a mill with juice capacity great- 

than your evaporator: otherwise vou 
will gind your inice tank emptv at a 
time that it is very important for you 


Ing 


< 


ator. and only then will we be able to 
|; uplift humanity. 
ce % oo 





one that we cannot | 


las it is for the boiling to be done 


; Syrup 








inch of juice in your pan. 
This, with proper firing, 
your work in twenty minutes. And as 
all the change that takes place in the 
color of juice or syrup does so while hot, 
it does not have very long time in which 
to change: that is if you do not dump 
it in a tank to remain hot for 24 hours. 
The skimming, while of great import- 
ance, will largely take care of itself with 
the continuous flow principle, as all scum 
will gather when the cold juice is enter- 
ing the pan and remain there until you 
have time to remove it. So skimming is 
a very light job with this principle. 
Now we have our syrup, but unless 
we handle it properly, it very likely 


will complete 


Is 





| Other fruitsand 





to change color and get a strong taste 
befcre you are ready to put it in your 
cans or barrels for market. It is just 
as necessary for the syrun to cool quick | 
rapidly. 
So time is the watchword in syrup mak- | 
ing. We expect to soon see a_ perfect 
defecator and ccoler put on the market, 
but until this arrives, 
evaporator covered 

raised at an incline 
foot with the outlet 
syrup tank. Let yceur svrup run 
evaporator through a good strainer 
this and bv the time it runs down 
incline, which will take from five to 
minutes, it will be cool and retain the 
mild flavor, as well as hold the color that 
it had when first drawn from the evapo- 
rator. And this syrup, if not put in 
old sour barrels but in new cans or pails. 
will retain its sweet, mild flavor almost 
indefinitely, and be far superior to the 
now on the market, and be much 
more healthful. 

And so far as market 1s concerned. 
we make quality we have the 
made as soon they find we 
quality. 

Get 
if you 





well with screen, 
of one inch to the 
emptying into 
from 
into 
this 


if 
market 
have the 


as 


apfac j 
perfect mind and 


with your 


syrup in your 
fail don’t be satisfied 
failure: in fact. I doubt if we ever will 
be perfectly satisfied until we begin to 
retrograde. Never does the man become 
satisfied that advancing. And when 
we cease to advance we surely will go 
back. This is equally true in all walks 
of life. Let us reach for the highest 
round of the ladder, in both physical and 
meral attainments. Onlv then will we 
meet the reonirements of a perfect Cre- 


Is 


use a common cook | | 


your | 


ten | 





Concrete Posts. 
The government has published a bul- 
letin that tells how the farmer can make 


his own cement posts. It gives a de- 
taled drawing of the molds, ete.. neces- 
sary and the material for the posts are 
figured out and explained. 


Anyone can get this free by writing a 
card to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., asking for Farmer's 
Bulletin No. 403. Get a copy. Maybe 
you will begin to construct a permanent 
fence that is worth while. Yon ean haul 
material now and work at it rainy days. 








rofit than 100 acres 
lt. Buy One NOW, 


per da 


monly) 3 Located in this 
wonderful country ff 
D PARK 


aa ROSELAN — 
right on East 





make nore 
in the Corn 





Some Average | Coast Ry. on 
Profits East Coast 
ACRE YIELDS Florida 
60 miles north 


Tomatoes § 650 
Green Beans 400 
Lettuce 450 


of the Everglades and way south of 
the damaging frost iine, You raise 
three or four crops per year. Fruit 


) 
ane po and vegetables ripen during winter 
Cabbage 300 | Months and are shipped north when 
Potatoes 300 | Superior fresh fruitand green vege- 
Oranges 1000 | tables bring fancy prices; Tomatoes 


15c Ib. Lettuce 35c doz. hds, etc. Poul- 
try raising isan enormous business in 
Florida. Big Profits—Startyour Poultr 
Farm in Florida. ROSELAND PA Hd 
FLORIDA, has without question - inest 
Climate in America—winter months av- 
erage 75 degrees—summers 90 degrees. This country 
8 winter rendezvous for millions rich northerners, insur- 
ing high priced markets. Good Schools, Churches, Lib- 
eral Laws, Low Taxes and plenty of Fine Water. This 
wonderful book about Florida is the greatest information 
book published, FREE. FLORIDA oe DEVELOPING 
COMPANY, Main Office. Box B,C lowa. 


108 = eae 


V3 without warming closet or 
reservoir. With hi 

ing closet, p- 
~ercrvelr, just as el 
j $17.35; large, | square, 
/ even wonderin ae my 6 cook- 
ing holes, 1? made of coid 
rolled steel. Duplex grate;burns 
wood orcoal. Handsome nickel 
trimmings, highly polished. 


Grape Fruit 1250 
Straw berries 60 


veretables in 
proportion 






























fter you receive the 
range. You can take 
our home. 
f you don’ t 
find it exactly as represent- 













iled for double our 
turn ittous. Wewill 
freight both ways. 
for our beautiftiy iliustrated Steve 
Catalog No. $211; a postal card will do, 
Don’t buy until GAGS, t itt. 


F FREE 


Incandescent, 100 Candie Power. Candie Power, Burne 
common coat oil, Gives better light than 
faeas, electricity or six ordinary lamps at one- 
sixthtoone-tenth the cost, Fits your old lamp 

Unequaled for fine sewing or reading 
COSTS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS 
We want one person in eac h locality to 
1S whom We can refer new customers. Take 
JD advantage of our special offer to secure ® 
Beacon Burner FREE, Write today. Agents 

Wanted. OME SUPPLY C 
Kansas City, Be 


Write Today 


es to select from. 


[BU styles to se 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 


Ea 
S BURNER & EXER E 














; meas or oy me = 
them. Fit any surface. 
smooth. Wonde invention. iA 
: nd for sample pke., 
10c. Complete p&s. assorted sizes, 25c. 
a. Agents 


wanted, Writetoday. 
| Collette Mfg¢. Co., a 
























[12 43 Cents aRod] 


For 22-in. Hog Fence; 15 3-4e for 
26-inch; 18 8-4e for 31- inch ; 28e 
for 34-inch; 25e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 8-inch Poultry 
































14 Fence 88e. Sold on 30 days 
trial. 80 rod a= Ideal Barb 
3 Wire $1.68 Catalogue fre < 



































Bor 220 MUNCIE, IND. 


FENCE mosc-— 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. a. 
Sell direct to user at 


freight. Ca USialog shows 3f 
vie and | heights of farm ene ceany 
It’s free. Buy direct. W 






fence. t 
ILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
4s Box oO ‘UITIC INDIANA. 
One “FRE E TUITI family »N_ in 


Iowa, Nebraska, Wiscons!n or the Dakotas who enters 
ir school before November eighth to study Batt 
EACHERS’ RE- 


COMMON 8SCHVOL, 
Good board $1.95 a week. 


SHORTHAND, 

VIEW or AGRICULTURE. 

Catalogue Free. Address 
SOUTHERN MINNESOTA NORMAL COLLEGE, 

915 College Street, Aastia, Minnesota 
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A PAGE OF PICKLES 


At Pickling Time. 
of utmost importance to use only 
est and purest cider vinegar. Pro- 
curb At of some dealer upon whom you 
catrdepend, for the success of your pickles 
depends upon the quality of the 
vinegar. Use glass jars or unglazed earth- 





gocd 


en ones—the vinegar acting upon the 
glaze produces a mineral poison. Use 


porcelain or granite kettles to boil the 
vinegar in, and wooden spoons and ferks. 
Fill jars thre parts full with the arti- 
cles to be pickled, then add vinegar up to 
the neck of the jar. 

Nweet Pickles. seven pounds of 
fruit of any kind desired: three pounds 
of sugar, one pint of vinegar and two 
tablespocns of cinnamon, cloves and all- 
spice. Put spices in a thin muslin bag 
and put vinegar, sugar and spices in the 
kettle and let boil, then add fruit and-boil 
twenty minutes. Lift out the fruit and 


Ise 





put in jars and afterward boil the syrup! 
until thick, then pour over the fruit and | 


cover closely. Keep in a cool dark place. | 


Nweet Tomato Pickles.—One peck of| 
green tomatoes and six large cnions| 
sliced. Sprinkle with salt and let stand 


over night. In the morning drain and 
boil fiften minutes in a quart of vinegar 
and two quarts of water, drain and add 
to them two pounds of sugar, two table- 
spoons of cinnamen, cloves and allspice 
and ginger, and a teaspoon of cayenne 
pepper, also two quarts of vinegar. Boil 
fifteen minutes then put in cans or jars. 

Vangocs.—Take young muskmelons: 
put in brine for a few days, then freshen 
to remeve the salt. Divide each melon in 
half and scrape out seeds and pulp. For 


filling take in the proportion of three 
parts cabbage to one of green tomatoes. 
Chop fine, sprinkle with salt and let 
stand over night. Next morning drain 


and add six green peppers chopped fine, 
ene spoonful of black pepper, two of cin- 
namon and a teaspoon of mace, one pint 
of sugar: a cup of chapped horse radish 


can be added if liked. Mix well and 
fill each half of the melons, then place 
together and tie or bind with nice clean 
twine: then drop inte cider vinegar.— 
Vrs. A. Co McPherson, Ross Co., Ohio. 
& & “ 
Putting up Pickies. 

Althongh the method used in most 
pickle factories is a “trade secret” yet 
the method does not differ much from 


that employed in family use. Take cu- 
cumbers fresh from the vines, place them 
in strong brine, which should be of 
strength enough to bear up an egg. 
When the vessel is full ¢over and keep 
weighted down. When wanted for use 
soak long enough to extract the brine 
and place in good cider vinegar. If the 
brine was strong enough the pickles will 
be firm. If wanted very sour put them 
into a second vinegar, spiced or not, as 
liked. Alum is often used to harden 
them. Factories generally ship to mar- 
ket in weak vinegar or a solution of sul- 
phurie acid, and the purchaser should 
place them in vinegar a few days before 
using. 

Raising cucumbers for pickle factories 





may be made a source of profit. A 
manager of one of the largest concerns 
manufacturing pickles says, “The profit 
to the farmer like all products, depends 
on intelligent and well directed efforts on 





his part and favorable seasons.” 

In growing cucumbers for pickles the} 
seed should be planted in sandy loam| 
soil, in hills five feet apart each way. | 
New soil is best and manure benefits it. | 
The average yield is 100 bushels per acre. | 
On this basis the profit is not less than} 
5O per cent. Should the farmer require 
no outside help, the profit would be 
greater. It is not uncommon for farmers 
to raise 300 bushels per acre while many 
times the yield is from 150 to 200 bushels 
ner acre. One of. our patrons delivered 
last seagon 520 bushels from one acre. 
The seasén was favorable and the farmer 
was no Sluggard. We frequently pay to 





individual growers $100 to $125 for their 


pickles from one acre of ground.—aA. C. 
McPherson. 
Oo & 


Pickles. 

Beets Canned.—Take your beets when 
not too large as they get stringy when 
too large. Put in a big dish pan and 
wash them well, either with a cloth or 
small brush. Put a big kettle on the 


fire with water enough to cover the beets. | 


un- 
peel 


Put the beets into it and boil hard 
til tender, take from the fire and 
at once while hot. Do not pour cold 
water on them to cool them as_ they 
must retain all the heat. Have your glass 
cans ready by pouring a little boiling 
water into them to heat the glass, empty 
the water out. Now ‘haste is the main 
thing; put your lid on your can every 
time you add a bert to the can to keep 
the steam in. After you have them all 
peeled and put in cans take a half gal- 
lon of vinegar and use about half water. 
put on the stove, let come to a boil and 
pour over the beets in each can and screw 


|the lid on tight after excluding all air. 


By all means do not add sugar or salt or 


they will spoil. These keep excellent 
and are fine. 
Nweet Cucumber Pickles.—Use small 


cucumbers about 2 or 3 inches lonz and 


not thick. The small long ones are the 
best. Soak them over night in strong 


salt water. In the morning take a quart 
of vinegar and weaken it enough that it 
won't bite your tongue off. just enough 
to make about 3 pints of the liquid, put 
it in a granite kettle on the stove to 
boil or bubble well, take off stove as 
soon as it bubbles as it must barely boil, 
adding the cucumbers. Just let it come 
to a boil’ and no more, so be careful. 
Turn the cucumbers so all will heat 
alike, take from the stove and put into 
glass jars without the liquid and close 
up the can while you prepare another 
liquid. Put what you have boiled them 
in into a jar for your next batch: one 
gets them new every day. For your oth- 
er juice take a quart of vinegar, weaken 
it with water, add enough sugar to sweet- 
en it well, take a small bag of muslin, fill 
with cinnamon and about 3 cloves, tie 
it well and put it in this juice, put on 
the stove to boil and open the cans 
one at a time and fill chuck full with 
this juice. Put a small piece of alum 
in the top of each can just before you 
put the lid on to harden them. exclude 


all gix before screwing on the lid. These 
orf’ qiellent —Celle Beeler, Montgom- 
ery ., Ju. 


Reliable Tested Recipes. 

Sweet Tomato Pickles, No. 1.—13 good 
sized green tomatoes, chopped and drained 
over night. 12 pickled limes, boiled until 
tender and chopped. ounces candied 
ginger, chopped. 3 pounds brown sugar. 
and one-half cup vinegar. Boil until 
clear and tender. Add more vinegar if 
wanted. 


“Mother's Sweet Pickles —S pounds 
sliced tomatoes: and 4 sliced onions: 
salted and let stand over night. 1 pound 
sugar; 2 quarts vinegar: 1 grated nut- 
meg: and one tablespoonful each of 
cloves and cinnamon. Drain the toma- 
toes and put into the mixture, then boil 


t minutes, 

Chow-chow.—Half a peck of green to- 
7 good sized cucumbers: 6 green 
peppers: 6 onions; and a small head of 
cabbage. Chop all together, sprinkle half 
a pint of salt over them and let stand 
over night. In the morning drain and 
add 1 pint brown sugar: 1 teaspoonful 
each ground cloves, mustard and alspice 
(or use the mustard seed) and cook 
slowly until tender. A little horseradish 


improves it. 


matoes ; 


Chili Sauce—12 ripe tomatoes; 6 
onions: 3 peppers; salt to taste and 
vinegar to the required thickness. Cut 
in the finest meat cutter. 


Cateup.—2 quarts sifted tomatoes; 2 
tablespoonsful each of salt, black pepper 
and mustard: 1 pint vinegar; 2 large 
onions; 1 cup sugar; and other spices 





if wanted. Cook all together and bottle 
hot. 

Cucumber Pickles.—1 cup salt to 1 pail 
of water. Pour over the cucumbers hoi). 
ing hot and let stand over night. Pour 
off the water in the morning and cover 
again with boiling water, let stand wnt! 
vinegar is ready. Take vinegar enough 
to cover and heat to boiling. Into this 
put a bag containing spices as for sweet 
pickles, if you want them spiced. Horse. 
radish is an improvement and if placed 
on top after the pickles are in the crock. 
will keep them from molding. (eum. 
bers can be made into pickles the same 
as green tomatoes and are nice that way 
for a change.—F'rancis E. Blake. ; 


2 > & 

Fruit Landies for the Children. 

A&_tfiese candies require no cooking 
and are so easily made the older children 
may be safely trusted with the work. 

Use confectioner’s sugar, as this may 
be more easily molded, and moisten with 
fruit juices to obtain the various colors. 
Separate the sugar into as many por- 
tions as you have colors. Separate the 
sugar into as many portions as you have 
colors, and moisten with enough of juice 
to enable you to mold easily. Use any 
desired flavoring very sparingly. Form 
into little balls and roll in granulated 
sugar. 

Grape juice makes a delicate lavendar 
colored candy; orange juice a light yel- 
low: cranberry and currant juices—more 
or less diluted—the different shades of 
red; cocoa mixed with the sugar before 
the moisture is added will give all the 
shades of brown; cream and the white 
of egg make the white candies, and the 
yolk of the egg makes a bright yellow. 
Lemon juice makes a delicious candy for 
those who like acids. 

_ Any of these candies makes a nice fill- 
ing for dates. A layer of chopped nuts 
and raisins between two layers of candy, 
cut into squares, is especially toothsome. 

These candies put into fancy boxes 
make welcome gifts, and as they are made 
of pure material they may be given to 


little children without anxiety—M. WM. 
Haskell, Esser County, Mass. 
oe & } 
Sweet Cucumber Pickles. 
One cupful of salt to a gallon of 
water makes a brine about right for 


soaking cucumbers intended for pickiing. 
The brine draws out the strong taste and 
gets them in good condition for pickling, 
so don’t be in a hurry to take them out. 
Two days is not a bit too long for them 


to stay in the salt water. Then rinse 
them in fresh water, and « you want 
sweet pickles that won't shrivel, cover 


with alum water, using a teaspoonful of 
alum to every quart cf water, bring them 
to a scalding point and push back on the 
stove where they will keep warm for 
two hours. Cover closely during this 
time and don’t forget to put grape leaves 
in the alum water, which gives the pickles 
a fresh green color. 

When you drain them out of the alum 
water, put them in very cold water —lee 
water is best—and let them stand a 
little while,. pour off ice water and put 


the pickles in jars. Heat good a 
oiling 


vinegar, sugar and spices to a y 
point and pour over them and sea! We 
use a cupful of sugar, a tablespoonful 
each of cinnamon and cloves. hal sate 
spoonful of mustard seed, sever litt 1 
pieces of horseradish and a pinch € ho 


pepper to every quart of vinegar. | - 
making the pickle. We have pick his 
the house now put up a year ago by 





method, and they have kept perfectly, p= 
shriveled or scft like sweet a 
sometimes after they are canned 
nie M. Wood, Rush Co., Ind. 
¢ + ¢ 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


This Department is conducted by Ruth 
Forest, Des Moines, lowa, to whom all com - 


nications should . Writein 
at of SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 
~_——SSS= 1 _ LSS 


Out Here on the Farm. 
Out here on the farm 
There is sunshine so bright 
And birds sing the sweetest at dawn, 
The hours are all golden 
And swift is their flight, 
The weeks of gay pleasure soon gone. 
The sbreezes are fragrant, 
The 'mead@ws are fair, 
The hills andsthe valleys are green 
And hearts are“all happy with seldom 
a care 
For dear little mother is queen. 
Out here on the farm. 
There is comfort for all 
And laughter rings clear thro’ the day, 
‘Neath shade of the orchard 
Where white petals fall 
The children all frolic and pla... 
With kind neighbors near us 
With blue skies above 
We look with delight on the scene; 
Our home is the fairest 
Spot bounded by love, 
For dear little mother is queen. 
—Ruth Raymond. 


~~ Se 


*Don,t Take It All" 


One Cause for Unhappy Homes. 


Some years ago Judge Tuley of Chi- 
eago who had collected statistics concern- 
ing the causes of divorce, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“I would not add 
the causes of divo 





r take away any of 
now given by the 
statute. If it weré practicable I would 
prohibit, by law, an¥Y“newly married cou- 
ple living with the parents of either with- 
in the first five years. 

“When left by themselves their charact- 
ers sooner assimilate, and they much 
sooner learn that in order to be happy 
there must be continued and mutual self 
sacrifices and dependence of each upon the 
other.” 

No matter how dear our children are 
to us we have no right to jeopardize their 
future by running the risk of going’ to 
live with them or asking them to live 
with us during those first years of mar- 
ried life. If they have their own home, 
no matter how simple and small, the re- 
lationship can be just as close and the 
prospect for happiness and serenity much 
better. 

It is truly an art—that of living to- 
gether peacefully, harmoniously and hap- 
‘pily—which few of us really master. We 
may play at the game but too often alas! 


‘there are heartaches and slights which we 


try to hide. If any of you doubt the 
tmth of this statement, stop and look 
“around among your friends and see if 
the same friendly relations exist very 
long where two families live together. Of 
course there are a few exceptions which 
only prove the rule.—Carrie Ashton John- 


son. 
* &¢ ¢ 
Reading for the Housewife. 

It is more than likely that the women 
folks of the farm can pick up some good 
hints from the following government pub- 
lications- which can be secured from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., free for the asking. 

_Ask for Farmers Bulletin No. 256 en- 
ery “Preparation of Vegetables for the 
able.” 

No. 375 “Care of Food in the Home.” 

No. 389 “Bread and Bread Making.” 

No. 391 “Keonomical Use of Meat in 
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The passing of the wood lot 


There will be no genuine regrets 
when the wood lot, with its end- 
less task of splitting and sawing, 
becomes a thing of the past. 
Consider the cost of the extra 
house-cleaning caused by the fly- 
ing ashes, and the damage to 
furniture, carpets and curtains. 
Also consider the uneven heat 
that endangers health, and the re- 
pairs and replacement of stoves 
and hot air furnaces. ‘Then it is 
easy to see how very wasteful 
such old-fashioned methods are as 
compared with heating by 


AMERICAN 4 DEAL 


BOILERS 
Thousands of farm homes are now being genially warmed by IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators. The comfort and attractiveness of farm and town homes 


are advanced 100% by these outfits. They are the easiest cared for of any heating 
outfit in the world — and the most economical. 





IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will do their work, without repairs, 
as long as the building itself stands, hence they are a permanent investment. 
The fire need not be re-kindled during the entire heating season. IDEAL Boil- 
ers burn hard or soft coal, 
screenings, lignite, coke, 
etc. Special IDEAL Boiler 
made for burning wood to 
greatest possible econ- 
omy. They are absolutely 
safe, securing lowest in- 
surance rates. Put in 
without tearing up, or 
pa = : —<—— disturbing occupants. 


Write today for full in- 
formation, which puts 
you under no obligation 





a 





A No. 1-28-S IDEAL Boiler and 
ft. of in. AMERICAN 
adiators, costing the owner 


A No. 152 IDEAL Boiler and 
99 ft. of 36in. AMERICAN 
adiators, 


costing the owner ADVANTAGE 20: 


$156, were used to Hot-Water $265, were used to Steam heat IDEAL Boilers 
t this cottage. this cottage. to buy. have mo parts to 
At these can be bought of any reputable, com- burn out, no rivets 


the goods 
t fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, Sk for catalogue (free), to loosen, no thin 





freight, etc., which installation is extra and varies according to Ideal Heating Invest- metal to warp, no 
climatic and other conditions. ments.” repair bills. 
Shewrooms in all Write Dept 37 
cares AMERIOAN RADIATOR COMPANY “3 
a eel 
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$875 











An ideal automobile for the farmer. 


A splendid easy riding car with long wheel base, (108 inches) strong, powerful, yet simple, 2-cylin- 
der motor. Easy to drive and control, a splendid hill climber and a very sturdy car that will stand 
bad roads. When not needed for pleasure can be converted into wagon bed for hauling to and from 
market.—Is equipped with Goodrich tires, side and tail lamps, horn, tools, tire repair kit and pump. 
Price $875 (wagon bed extra). Victor automobiles are made in all styles from runabouts to 5-pas- 
senger cars. Prices from $725 to $1500. If you want the best car for the money don't buy any until 
you investigate the Victor. Send for complete catalogue today. 


___ Victor Automobile Mfg. Co., 900 Boyle Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
£: FREE $] Ss 


CaTALOGUR 
Safe--Swift--Sure tris ynnesiers_posctoesine 
DAMASCUS Barrel. Ra oe rib gives | nstantancous — breech block, all 
working parts covered up; snow and dirt cansoct get ia. lid stee! wall al between 
shell and shooter. Taken dowa in ten seconds without ae Giaish. 
Bore, gauge and drop of stock optional. Ne extra o—- for any feature named. Seat with privilege 
of examination if desired. Don't buy until you have read our BOOK describing this pum @ and our Su- 
THE UNION elede, @., U.B.a, 












ools. Black walnut stock, 








the Home.” 


re 
[ perb line of singles and doubles. Ask for it today. FIRE ARES CO., 418 
a 
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Heart to Heart Talks 
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Upon his watch chain dangled a 





it at any price, though.-it was noth- 
_ing but an old two cent piece. - 
‘ It was polished from day to day and thus much worn, but you could 


still see that it was only a copper. 
This business man had suddenly been reduced 








to absolute poverty. by a lapdslide in the busi- 
ness world. “3 
He had lost all. : My Mgt 
And with his head upon his arms, stretched | 
out upon the desk before, iim he was thinking 
how best to end it allt’ “ 
He was groaning.” atoud —‘‘Ruined!. I am 
Ruined!”’ 
His little girl heard — —but did not understand. 
She was puzzled at his strange actions and she 
crept up to his side and asked. 
“What does Ruined mean, papa?” 
“It means I haven't any money, baby. Papa’s a poor ‘man.’ 
The little child toddled away, then came back and gave him that ol1 
coin—not very much, but it was all'she had-—+and at the time all he had. 
It wasn’t much for value but was worth a life and a fortune coming as 
it did when the merchant was about to end all. 
It gave him courage to try again and with that courage he won out. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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Y Sh S h “a She was a frail bit of humanity 
: that stoodall day behind the 
cs pape y_ @ ‘e counter in a drygoods ‘store. She 
didn’t do it from choice, though she didn’t dislike her work. 
But on this particular afternoon of a “gale’’ day she was unusually 
worn out, though she still exhibited great patience as she fitted cloaks 
ton the multitude of impatient, impertinent ‘‘bargain”’ hunters. 
She put on and she took off—she took down 
and she hung up, she listened to criticisms of 
the goods aimed at ‘her as though she had 
made them and was owner of them. Unreas- 
onable' demands were made upon her—snd: 
withal she was very patient. 
She walked wearily, though bravely trying 
to smile. And it was such remarks as—‘Lady, 
can’t you get a move on you? I’m in a hurry. 
I don’t want to spend all day in this store’’— 
that hurt. 
“T am doing the best I can for every custo- 
mer,’ she quietly replied. 
“T like this cloak—I'll take it if you can 
make a few changes’’— 
“I’m sorry but as this is a ‘sale,” you have 
to take things as you find them. At any other time we try to Pn our 
«customers by reasonable changes.”’ 3 
At last the fussy one was gone—and another was waiting her turn. 
“I’m sorry you were kept waiting,” sweetly but wearily said the 
clerk. 
“I'm so sorry that you have to wait on me for I see that you are 
all tired out.’ “ys 
“It may as well be you as anybody,” cam@ the reply. 
“You are not feeling well are you?” said in the most kindly way. 
“I’m not here to complain—it seems my /business to listen to com- 
plaints—but the fact is I've had am awful'jfeadache all day and I'm 
about all in now—but I feel better—don’t go—the next one 
“May not show any sympathy— and your interest in me has braced 














me up. 

a aie about ready to break down under the taunts and the strain. 

* “Not one soul of them showed any sympafliy f6r me. They all thought 
only of themselves—until you came’—and the tears came to her eyes 
as she turned to get a cloak. 

Sympathy—nhow the world craves just a word of sympathy! 

Many a toiler would brace up and work with renewed energy if she got 

Just a word of sympathy. 

That hired girl of yours—does she get it? That hired man—does 
he get it? The weary clerk in the store—do you ever consider her 
feelings, do you ever think that she might be half sick—or “blue” or 
sad through causes you know not of? 

That boy or girl of yours—do they ever get & word or look of sym- 
pathy—or is it all just one commonplace grind of daily duties Wmother 
they feel well or not? : i 

Hearts are hungering for sympathy. 








The Swindle Book will soon be ready. 
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WASHABLE “© GUARANTEED 


Buy a work shirt that is laranteed 
—rip and tear proof; that is igger and 
roomier than any other; that is lock- 
stitched throughout; that has every 
wearing point strongly re-inforced: that 
has its buttons sew red. on Sppepratrongly; 
that cost only 50 cents. 

‘Buy the President Work ‘Shirt. 


Made in all colors, in Chambray, in 
Khaki and in Sateen (black). 


And with these splendid features: 
SHOULDERS: — Double-ply cloth, ample and roomy 
SLEEVES: Roomy; with re-inforced gore where 

lock-stitched to skirt. 

SLEEVE OPENINGS: Bspecially stayed with heavy 
thread lock-stitched hundreds of times. 

FRONT PIECE: Double-ply cloth double stayed top 
and bottom, with double lock-stitched buttonholes. 

BUTTONS: Four holes instead of only pcos 
on with extra heavy thread to stay. 

BUTTONHOLES: Sewn through double “thickness 
of cloth, heavily stitched, 

THE SKIRT: With special double cloth stay and 
gusset double lock -stitched, untearaDle. 

FINISHED: Throughout, all seams felled. Prac- 
tically no raw edges. 

POCKET: With special pencil-holder—solid, un- 
tearable. 

The President Work Shirt—50 cents—is more 
roomy than any other work shirt It is one inch 
wider, one and one-half inches longer, and the 
arm-holes one-half inch larger in diameter. All 
porportions are extra generous—no binding nor 
restrictions when a man’s at work. Each 
— Shirt is washable and GUARAN- 


Insist on the President Shirt, if you want the BEST 
your 50c. will buy. If your dealer can't supply it, with our 
Guarantee Bond in the pocket, send his name, 50c., and 
your size, and we will see that you are supplied. Or, if you 
wish samples cf fabrics and fuller information free, just send 
your address on a postal. 


PRESIDENT SHIRT COMPANY 


10 W. Wyoming St., Baltimore, Md. 





Distance 
is a real danger 
im farm emergencies. 
The R. S. Motorcycle 
eliminates distance, sum- 
mons help, takes aid or mes- 
senger on the wings of the wind, 
brings back the man and the remedy. 
No matter how urgent your need 
— you cannot make a call on R. S. 
speed, power, reliability and endur- 
ance that the mighty R. S. engine can 
not meet with enough and to spare. 
Write for catalogue and name 
of nearest B.S. agent. Agents 
wanted where we are not 
represented. 


Renowned 
Resting Standard dievelas 


»WE /E SHIP «APPROVAL 
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The Night Cometh. 
What is more pitiful to see than an 
man or woman dependent on the 
gradged charity of relatives in their last 
rs. Old age should be surrounded by 
cheerful society and all comforts possible. 
When the hands that so long ministered 
to their own and other’s wants, grow 
powerless with the weakness of age, then 
it is they should be strengthened by the 
love and care of children. How oftea 
children seem to be anxious to shift the 
burden of their support from one to the 
other. Jane’s “ house is small, I can- 
not entertain mother long,” while Sarah 
complains of “mother’s old fashioned 
ways and plain speech which annoys, 
especially when fashionable friends call,” 
and so the weary round is kept up until 
death gives relief. 

The presence of an aged father or 
mother in the home ought to be consid- 
ered as a blessing. If at all possible they 
should have their own private room and 
if it can be managed ‘et them retain 
some of their nome belongings and be al- 
lowed to arrange them to suit their in- 
dividual tastes. They will be more con- 
tented and far happier than if forced to 
occupy rooms filled with up to date fur- 
niture. The old escritoire and high 
backed arm chair is preferred to the 
quarter oak desk and mission chair. It 





is true there are cases. where the aged 
father or mother are attended with ev- 
ery care and consideration, but we are 
sorry to say it is seldom the case except 
where a legacy is seen in the prospective. 

If a peaceful old age is desfred it will 
be well to remember the advice given in 
one of the old Apocryphal books: “Give 
not thy goods to another while thou livest, 
give not thyself over to any; far better 
it is thy children should seek to thee, 
than that thou shouldst stand to their 
courtesy.” 

An old man divided his property among 
his children with the provision that he 
was to make his home with them by 
turns. -After his money was gone it be- 
came apparent that his presence was not 
needed even in the homes his money had 
built. In his distress he asked the ad- 
vice of a shrewd old lawyer friend who 
gave him counsel which was directly 
acted upon. A strong box well secured 
now accompanied him in his visits among 
his children. When questioned, he care- 
lessly stated “ he had a few pennies in 
it which he expected to leave with the 
one where he last made his home.” The 
news was received by the children with 
much surprise as they had no idea he 
possessed such a deposit. A change of 
deportment took place. It was now a 
strife who should have father at their 





house and keep him longest. It. hag 
formerly been, how could they shirk from 
the burden. The more infirm he 
the more attentive they became lest he 
should grow dissatisfied and find a home 
elsewhere. 

At length he died, and the fortunate 
possessor of the strong box opened it 
with great eagerness as soon as propriety 
would admit. It was found literally 
contain “a few pennies” as he had sta 


and a large wooden mallet, on which was - 


inscribed this homely but forcible couplet : 
“Who gives away his goods before he’s 

dead , 
Take this mallet and strike him on the 

head.” , 

In our country “prosperity follows in- 
dustry” and the young should form the 
habit of laying up for that time that 
comes to all when “the keepers of the 
house shall tremble, and the strong men 
shall bow themselves and the grasshop- 
per shall be a burden.” To those who 
are favored with an aged one we say, be 
careful of your deportment toward them; 
children are great imitators and be as- 
sured “with what measure ye mete it 
shall be measured to you again.”—Mrs. 
A. C. McPherson, Ross Co., Ohio. 
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Boost for Successful Farming. 
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500 Big Shoe Men | 
Are Fighting Our Plan 


( ! 


price. 


don’t bring yo 
This wholesale 













$4,009 
cen 


and Work 





traveling salesmen. 
shoes for selling expenses. We are the only manufacturers in the world that can afford to make a shoe that is good enough to guarantee. 


We Pay Twice Ordinary Prices 


Our immense saving on selling expense 
enables us to use expensive foreign hides that 
otbers can’t afford. Our Swissox Soles are 
from hides of wonderfully well-cared-for ani- 
mals raisedin the high altitudes of Switzerland, 
where the very toughest and best wearing hides 
fn the world are found. The uppers are from 
Paris Veals, which are much tougher, softer 


The old selling method prevented it! 


u one penny’s worth of benefits. 
waste has got to be stopped. 


and threats of every other shoe manufacturer on earth. 

more big railroad fares—no more big expenses of amy kind. They have a// been done away with 

under our new system. Our ‘‘Six Months’’ Shoes will be sold direct to dealers by letter. 

Two-cent stamps for selling expenses mean hundreds of thousands of dollars saved—hundreds 
of thousands of dollars thai will go into better leather that others can mo? afford. 


@ DESNOYERS “SIX MONTHS” SHOES 


Guaranteed to Give Full 


and more flexible than any domestic hides. 

We pay more than twice the price of ordinary 
soles.for the soles we put on these shoes. But 
they are more than twice as good. 


Better in Every Way 


In addition to giving extra wearing qualities 
our secret tannage process makes our “Six 
Months” Shoes waterproof and exceptionally 
soft and flexible. They can’t crack and get stiff 


And we are going to do it! 





Ho Other Shoe Manufacturer On Earth Ever DARED Make This Amazing Offer 


Never before‘ have shoes been sold with a written guarantee! Never before has it been 
possible to make shoes anywhere near good enough to guarantee and sell at a popular 
Traveling men’s salaries, hotel bills and 
other big expenses cost the shoe manufacturers of this country over Five Million Dollars 
a year—$5,000,000 that you and the rest of the shoe buyers of this country have to pay— 
$5,000,000 that should go into better shoe quality instead of outlandish expenses that 


Despite the pleadings 
No more traveling salesmen—no 


Six Months’ Wear 


We are the only shoe manufacturers in the world that are selling shoes direct to dealers without the help of 
We are the only shoe manufacturers in the world who do not have to add one-fifth more to the actual value of every pair of 


like other shoes. We use sole leather box toes 
to make our shoes extra strong atthe tip. We 
use lock-stitch machines to sew the uppers to- 
gether, and the very highest grade silk thread. 
None but the best Irish Linen thread is used in 
sewing the soles. The high grade Army Duck 
lining we use costs more than twice the price 
of ordinary linings. In fact we have searched the 
world for the very best materials and assem- 
bled them in this new shoe. 


Light, Neat, Comfortable—Seven Different Styles 


. Our “Six Months” Shoes are wonders for 
farmers and city people alike. They combine 
wearing qualities that will —— the hardest 
shoe wearer on earth, with style and finish that 
will delight the most particular dresser. 


Your Money Back 
If either the soles or uppers wear out within 


Send for Dealer’s Name and Style Book 


Send coupon for style book that illustrates all styles and 
Gescribes each in detail. 
shoe, work shoe or business shoe, you will find a style to please you. 


With the style book we 


DESHOYERS SHOE 


Ovaranteed 


who handles “Six Months” Shoes. 
saving shoe money right away. 


four months we agree to furnish a new pair of 
shoes entirely free of charge. If eitherthe soles 
or uppers wear out during the fifth month we 
agree to refund $2.00in cash. If either the soles 
or uppers wear out during the sixth month we 
agree to refund $1.00in cash. In other words, 
if these shoes should not give full six 


proportion they fall short. You do not have to 
your to the factory to be 
or to secure the refund. You have Copy 4 
at all with strangers. Your own dealer right 
your own town will make any redemption 
ing to our guarantee. 





months’ wear we refund more than the 


No matter whether you want a dress 


willsend you the name of a dealer near you 
Send the coupon now and aan} 





CO., 2212 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS | 


DESNOYERS SHOE CO. 


of Desnoyers “Six Months” Shoes and tell me 
name of dealer near me. 


Name 


Address 


2212 Pine Street, St. Louls 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me new style book 
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THE FARM WOMAN'S HEALTH. 
When Mary Anson married James 
Cook, a prosperous young farmer, every 
one predicted a bright future for both 
the young people. And why not! James 
Cook had a fine 160-acre farm, good 
buildings, house and barns, and up-to- 
date equipment. That is, there was up- 
to-date machinery for the farm and the 
house was as well furnished as any in 
that locality. James had promised to 
have water put in the house after the 
next corn harvest and had even hinted at 
steam heat and acetylene gas for lighting. 
Mary knew there was still one more 
payment to be made on the last “forty” 
and so did not press the matter of fur- 
ther improvements in the home. It was 
a comfortable home-like house as it was 
and both were happy and contented. 
But it is not of the house or its fur- 
nishings, or the farm and its equipment, 


that I wish to write but of Mary her- 
self. She was a strong, healthy girl, 
fond of outdoor life and interested in 
many things. Before her marriage she 
could be counted as an active partici- 


pant in any movement that meant social 
improvement, mutual benefit and public 
good. : * 

But of course marriage and home da- 
ties made it necessary to give up much of 
her outside work and pleasure. At least 
Mary had that idea of it and she did 
alter her mode of living to a great ex- 
tent. She found her house work so en- 
grossing that she gave up everything of 
a social nature, scarcely called on her 
neighbors oftener than once a year, un- 
less someone was sick or there was a 
funeral. She gave up her out door life 
too, except that part of it that was con- 
nected with her poultry and little patch 
of vegetable garden. After a time the 
fields and all the growing things in na- 
ture lost their charms for her and she de- 
voted herself entirely to her work and 
his family. 

It is five years since Mary and James 
Cook started out together and life has be- 
come quite a different tale for both of 
them.’ James has a covetous eye on an- 
other” “40.” He s ems to. have acquired 
the habit of buying land: doesn’t appear 
satisfied unless he is saving up to meet 
the next payment. The water system was 
installed in the house, but the steam heat 
and acetylene gas are still in the hazy 
future. They are never mentioned and 
rarely thought of now. Mary has become 
accustomed, or hardened, to land pay- 
ments and farm machinery being consid- 
ered of greater importance than home 
necessities for the house. Her one am- 
bition is apparently to crowd every day 
with as much work as possible. 

And what have the five years given 
her? She was 27 when she married 
James Cook. Now she is an old woman. 
If you did not know her age you might 
put it at 40 or older. Her figure bas 
lost all trace of youth, her skin is dried 
and yellow, her hair thin and lustreless: 
in fact she is really an old woman. 
Why? Because she has lived her life 
and performed her work without thought 
or care of herself. Her person and her 
appearance have been her last consid- 
eration. 

I have not drawn an unusual or im- 
possible picture for you. There are hun- 
dreds of farmers’ wives in the middlewest. 
old before their time simply for lack of 


EDITH CHARLTON SALISBURY 


Formerly Extension Department lowa State College 
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is hard and never ending. That premise 
we'll grant without discussion but there 
are a few points which I wish to make 


most emphatic. fFirst. Housework or 
any occupation, should uever become 
drudgery. When it does it can not fail 


to drain the best impulses of life. Work 
may be drudgery when it is undertaken 
without previous training and education 
and without interest. 

Second. No work is so important that 
it should be placed before individual de- 
velooment, mental and physical. The 
man or woman who says “ I must not 
let my health interfere with my work” 
has a mistaken idea of the. value of life. 

Third. Better results are achieved 
from anv effort if the-body is kept’ in 
good health ahd if the period known as 
old age, is pushed far into the future. 
Old age is nota matter of years so much 
as a condition of deterioration in the 
physical activities of the body. Farm- 
ers’ wives grow old from personal neg- 
lect quite as soon as from hard work. 
There is little time on a farm to give 
to personal care, there are very “few 
“Aids to youth” perhaps in the country 
districts and there is very often indiffer- 
ence to personal appearance. It is evéry 
woman’s duty, be her home in town or 
country, to make the most of her. good 
looks and to preserve her youth as long 
as possible. 

One of the mistakes which puts a 
droop in the figure, changes youthful 
curves to sharp lines and angles and 
robs the eye of its brightness is lack of 
fresh air and recreation. Fresh air! We 
may repeat it every hour of every day. 
we may plead for it from every platform 
and write it on every page and yet it 
would not be impressed strongly enough 
on some people how necessary fresh air 
is for, not only good health but good 
looks. The farm woman hes a multitude 
of duties which keer her in the house 
from early morning until late at night. 
The distance between one farm and the 
next is often an excuse for not taking 
outdoor exercise,and lacking an incentive 
for going abroad the farmer’s wife stays 
at home week.in and week out. Unfor- 
tunately nature with all her beauty and 
charm often fails to entice the country 
woran from her work. Just to be out 
of doors simply for refreshment and to 
enjoy nature is not nearly often enough 
a part of the farm woman’s daily pro- 
gram. Recreation of some sort is one 
of the essentials for good health. To 
vary one’s work with something quite 
different from the regular routine is the 
part of wisdom. Tt is a really good thine 
to have a “hobby” and work at it dili- 
gently, provided that hobby is unlike one’s 
work. The farm woman who make a 
fad of sweet poas or popnies or anything 
else that coaxes her outdoors every fine 
day and keeps her there though the call 
of indoor duty is insistent has a very 
rafe assurance of long life. A change 
of occupation is sometimes as beneficial 
as a complete rest, so farm sisters if 
you haven't a fad or hobby or something 
quite as engrossing as your work try to 
find one for the sake of your health. 

My friend. Mrs. Jones, takes pride in 
never sparing her strength nor saving 
steps in house work. I have heard her 
loudly denounce one of her neighbors 
who sits on a high stool while she irons. 














UNDERWOOD 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


@ The claim for Durability 
in the PIONEER VISIBLE 
UNDERWOOD is as well 
established as its record. for | 








speed. , 
“The Machine you will 
eventually buy.” i 








DES MOINES BRANCH, 
821 West Walnut Street 

















keeps them soft and plastic 
keeps their shape and only 
off after they are dried 

harden 





of 4 bric 
$1, 3 bricks 8c. 
Shipped by freight 


Press F.0.B. New York. 

Simple directions on 
package so that any 
woman or boy can 
make a perfect fit to 
even a warped stove. 

We guarantee satis- 
faction or refund your 
money. Send mail or- 
ders to 


MAGIC STOVE LINING CO. 
1320 W. 36th Street 


Shows how easily Magic 
Stove Linings are cut 
and fitted to any stove. 


PER & CO., and BOSTON STORE, CHICAGO; GIMBEL BROS. 


or express F (© Bf. 


Chicago or by Ex-}. 


Chicago, Hilinois | 
Also for Sale at the following stores THE FAIR, SIEGEL CO00- ' 










FIT ANY COOK STOVE 
MAGIC STOVE LININGS 









. 





ILWAUKEE, and 14th STREET STORE, NEW YORK 


Do You Want a Good Position 
as a Traveling Salesman 
orTraveling Saleswoman 

Where you can earn from $1,000 to 











personal care. House work on the farm 





Mrs. Jones says this neighbor is lazy and 
sometins hints at shifticesness when she 
« eat cole ae Se 
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sees that high stool and knows ler neigh- 
por uses it whenever she can. Mrs. Jones 












always stands when she 
peels apples or potatoes 
or shells peas and such 
things. Sit down while 
doing such tasks! Nev- 
er. 

But I have noticed 
Mrs. Jones “slumps” as 
she stands, that is she 





rests on one foot, 
throwing the hip on the 
onposite side out of cor- 
rect position. I have 
noticed too that her 
figure is becoming one- | 


sided and losing its 


comeliness. ; 
Another posture 





Common way which 


ures the health, the shoulders and let 


them fall forward, this contracts the 


chest and results in round shoulders. The 
same bad habit is easily formed while 
sewing, reading or doing any close work. 
Possibly the eye sight is defective which 


should be remedied by good glasses, more. 
often the woman is tired, too tired to} 


hold herself erect. In that case a few 
minutes rest with complete relaxation of 
muscles will do more to restore the nor- 
mal poise of the body and assist the 
muscles to do their work than anything 
else. 

“Well, the work must be done and I 
must do it no matter if.it kills me.” I 
heard a farmer's 
wife make that re- 
mark and similar 
remarks have been 
made by other 
housekeeners on 
other occasions. 
When you think 
about it don’t you 
consider the sen- 
tence rather fool- 
ish? What does 
one accomplish by 
sacrificing one’s 





health or life per- A Bad Position To Assume | 
eading 


haps, in order that InR 
a certain amount 
of cooking, dish washing, sweeping, 
ete, may be finished in a given time? 
Nothing in the world can compensate 
for loss of health. It is your most 
valuable asset. Farm women are the hard- 
est working women in the world. Condi- 
tions are such on the average farm that she 
can not help herself. But 
the farmer’s wife who 
becomes a slave of her 
household tasks and per- 
mits them to sap her 
youth, her strength, some- 
times life itself, is com- 
mitting a crime against 
herself and her family. 
In this prosperous mid- 
die-west, especially in the 
great state of Iowa 
where the farmer is king, 
his wife should be queen. 
Various reasons may be 
advanced why the farm 
woman's work is so ex- 
ely arduous. Some- 
Imes it is her own fault, : 
through lack of system ~~ 
and training. Sometimes it is from over 
ee and anxiety to procure more of this 
vue S wealth than some one else. Again, 
<= of thoughtfulness on the part of the 
dif for his wife, may make her in- 
diferent to herself. But whatever the 
— call a halt before it is too late; be 
mpm Rp only of your home but of 
_ M rk and make it add to your health 
appiness rather than destroy both. 
+ ¢ 
find 35 cents in stamps for 
Just found subscription to your paper. 
it corte; one copy in an egg case and 
Willoushz> 100ks good to me.—Chas. A. 
“ghby, Ramsey Co., Minn, 
* ¢ ¢ 


Boost for Successful Farming. 





Enclosed 


which is: ruinous to the 
housekeepers stand. .t good appearance of 
spails thetigureandim one's ficure is to drop 
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he New Twice-a-Month 
Ladies’ Home Journa 
Begins This Month 















Two complete, splendid magazines— 
the first is out August 25th; the next, 
September 10th—at 10 cents a copy. 
































Twice the Number of Magazines 
At the Same Price 
$1.50 a Year for 24 Magazines 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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To those who have large orchards and 
a considerable quantity of fruit that can- 
not be readily marketed, the proper dis- 
position of the surplus is more or less of 
a problem. Dried fruit can be kept as 
long as desired, is easily stored, and en- 
tails less expense than preserving in any 
other way. There are fruit “evaporators 
manufactured that give good results, but 
for less than a fourth of the price asked 
for one that will turn out a given amount 
cf dried fruit one may be constructed at 
home, and it will do the work as well. 
While the portable arrangement has some 
advantages it is seldom that one cares to 
move the evaporator, and I have found 
that the best place for an evaporator 
with a capacity of five to twenty bushels 
of green fruit per day is in the corner of 
somé outbuilding of the farm, as the wash 
house, or if no such building.is at hand 
a temporary shed, coveredéwith any kind 
of boards or rocfing will answer. I shall 
give the details of one that will dry ten 
bushels or less of green ffuit at one filling, 
and as it will take five or six hours to 
make a run provided the proper heat is 
maintained it is possible to make two 
runs a day though it is rarely done. As 
every one has one or more heating stoves 
stored about the place during the sum- 
mer they may as well be in use, and one 
of these can be utilized to furnish the 
heat for the evaporatcr. The construc- 
tion of the evaporator consists essentially 
of a shaft four feet square made of 
tongued and grooved lumber three-quart- 
ers of an inch thick and extending from 
the flocr to the ceiling of the room, where 
it is located, or if a shed is made especi- 
ally for it, seven feet will be high enough 
for convenience. A ventilator flue made 
of four 12 inch boards should run out 
the roof and be covered sc as to keep out 
the rain but that the air from within 
may have free passage. The lower three 
feet or thereabout of this evaporator shaft 
should be lined or jacketed with tin, 
sheet iron or even old metal rocfing will 
answer to keep the stove from setting 
fire to the woodwork. A number of 
small holes are made around the bottom 
ef the shaft for the inlet of air, and 
should be constructed with a covering 
that the amount of air can be controlled 
by the operator. A large door at the bot- 
tom will admit the stove and fuel for 
same. The stove sits on the floor in the 
center of this lower compartment, and 
in arranging the piping for the escape of 
the smoke several elbow joints and short 
joints should be used so that the pipe will 
make a complete circle of the shaft as 
soon as it leaves the stive then pass on 
the outside and be carried above the roof. 
This extra piping radiates more heat 
than would come from the surface of 
the stove alone, and passing it on the 
outside below the space reserved for the 
trays makes the operation of the drying 
apparatus more simple. Beginning a foot 
above the coil of stovepipe ways for car- 
rying the trays are nailed on two op- 
posite sides inside the shaft four inches 
apart, and inch strips an inch and a half 
wide suitable for this. There will usu- 
ally be room for as many as ten of these 
ways in the space above the heater which 
would require a little less than four feet. 
If there is ample room 12 should be 
made. The trays are four feet long and 
two wide, made so for convenience in 
handling, and so that two of them fill up 
the space on one of the carrying ways 
or twenty of them fill the shaft when 
there are ten ways constructed. As each 
of these trays will hold half a bushel of 
fruit even when spread thin the capacity 
of the evaporator will be ten bushels. The 
upper door where the trays are put in 1s 
hinged at the bottom and when let down 
rests on supports so that the tray placed 
on it may be slid into the lower groove. 
It is needless to say this door should be 
the full width of the evaporator and if 
the space above is no more than four feet 





it will usually be sufficient to have only 
one door reaching to the top, though two 
doors, one above the other, both two feet 
high and hinged at the bottom will be 
more easily handled. Reversible trays 
may be made of eight pieces of one and 
oné-fourth inch material properly lapped 
at the corners, and as the screen wire is 
placed between these sets of strips it can 
be used either side up. This wire cloth 
for the bottems is heavily galvanized, and 
what is known as No. 3 mesh; that is 
the wires are three to the inch making 
the openings a. third of an inch square, 
though the same wire may be had a little 
larger or smaller as the individual needs 
demand. In trays so long a supporting 
strip of wood ‘should be nailed in near 
the center of the tray to prevent sagging 
of the wire bottom. 

Im the process of drying all the trays 
are filled and put in place,-then the heat 
is gradually raised and kept at about 
150 degrees which can be‘controlled by 
the ventilatér holes below. The trays 
nearer the fire will dry first, and where 
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the evaporator is kept at work for sev- 
eral days at a time it is better to move 
the trays down one tier at a time when 
one is sufficiently dried to remove. This 
will allow two trays of green fruit to be 
placed in at the top when the lower pair 
is removed at the bottom. Thus the fruit 
is first slowly heated near the top and 
the moisture or steam passes off without 
going through that almost dry farther 
down, then as it is brought nearer the 
fire the drying process is completed. Eva- 
porated fruit should not appear so dry 
when taken out as if sundried. If when 
taken in the hand and pressed into a ball 
it slightly adheres, falling apart when 
released, it has dried sufficiently. Eva- 
porated fruit should not be bulked at 
once but piled on the floor in a room 
where flies cannot get in, and allowed to 
lay and cure for several days, being shov- 
eled over and mixed every day so that it 
may be more uniform. Otherwise some 
of the fruit would be too dry while other 
pieces would contain too much moisture. 
When it has cured sufficiently it may be 
bulked in boxes or bags and stored in a 
dry room till a market is found. 

The trade usually demands that apples 
be bleached which may be easily done by 
subjecting to the fumes of burning sulphur 
as soon as peeled and before they have 
had time to become discolored. Any kind 
of a tight box will answer for a bleacher. 
The trays of fruit ready for the drier 
are placed in the box and a few sticks 
of brimstone burned beneath so that 





GREATEST ver] 


Cheapest to install, least attention; few- 
est repairs, highest efficiency and eco- 
nomical and dependable under every 


condition of service is the 


~ - Eo 
American Centrifueal Pum 
A 
There is not a valve or other get-ou -order 
feature about it—just the Gener oe 
curved flow-lines without a sudden change of 
direction in passage through the Pump, en- 
abling water to be raised with less power than 
with any other pump in existence. It’s the 
modern way in pumping. There's 41 Years of 
manufacturing experience bebind it, ‘All gold 
medals given centrifugals at the Alaska. 
pe pag y Exposition at Se- 
e were awarded 
this pump. ” 
Made in both horizontal end 
tical types, in any size, in onp ome, 
ber of stages and equipped with any 
- Let us tell you of other say- 
features of this pump, 









































Wholesale Price to You On One 


@ American Motorcycle 


= Hereis your chance. Save $50 to 
a $75 cash on highest grade motor 
cycle made. We quote agent's 
wholesale factory price to first buy- 


way tointroduce American Motorcycles 
everywhere. If serious, write quick for 


proposition. A 
American Motorcycle Co., 1383 Wells St., Chicage 














PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as 
pstentability. We advertise your patent for sale at 


ourexpense. Patent Obtained or Fee Returned: 
H. C. CHANDLEE & CO., latent Attorneys 














901 F St, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
AGENTS 100% PROET 








tion of all tools ever 
— he Monkey-wreneh, 


Plumbers’ pliers, wilt 
8 other tools combined. 
Sample je Se. 
FORSHEE MPG. 00., B 1349 Daytes, 0 
GOOD LIVE HUSTLING SALESMEN 


wanted in every county of Ia. Ill. Ind. Kans Mo. 
Neb. Ohio. Okla. Pa. Va. and W. Va.. to sel! 
Trees and commercial orchards on libera! commis- 
sion. 85 year record, world wide reputation, 
trees, best varieties, greatest assortment. Com- 
plete Stark Year Book outfit free. Write quick for 
territory. STARK BRO’S Box 88 Louisiana. Mo. 


Christmas Post Cards Free 


Send me two 2c stamps and I'l! send you 10 besat! 
Chr stmas Cards and tell vou about my big St® 
E. T. MEREDITH, Success Bidg.,Des Moines, [ow* 


“FERRETS” #2 gino 
. } ile 
TINE BROS” for boonies on ferrets. wil 
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- Sa 
fumes circulate freely through the fruit. 
An old iron kettle into which a shovel- 
ful of live coals are placed will do to 
burn the brimstone on. Half a pound of 
sulphur will be about enough for a hun- 
dred pounds of green fruit, and the fruit 
should be subjected to the fumes from 
thirty minutes to an hour. 

One usually dries just what the force 
at hand cen prepare in a day, paring 
and slicing in the morning what can be 
dried in the afternoon. The sliced fruit 
may be kept over till the next fay be- 
fore drying, but must be bleached at once. 
The size of this evaporator may be made 
to correspond to the needs of the one 
using it, but if made wider than four 
feet it will be necessary to have a par- 
tition onto which the cleats are nailed 
for carrying the trays, and these made 
smaller. The partition will extend only 
as low as the lower tray. 

Fruit dried in these home made eva- 
porators is of equal quality with that 
turned out by the more pretentious plant, 
and the gr®at advantage in time, quality 
and protection. from worms over sun-dry- 
ing will make it worth the outlay. 


o> ¢ ¢ 


Practical Hints Tried. 

The finest thing on earth to clean 
piano keys is a soft cloth dipped in al- 
cohol and the white keys thoroughly rub- 
bed with it and immediately rubbed dry 
with a cloth. 

Tan shoes or oxfords that have toes all 
scuffed up may be wonderfully improved 
in looks by beating up the yolk of an 
egg and taking a cloth dip it into the 
egg yolk and rub the toes of shoes thor- 
oughly with a clean cloth then apply the 
regular polish for tan shoes. They can 
be made to have a much prettier gloss 
with a woolen cloth than a cotton one. 

Our meat is so sweet and good and 
we think the best ever, and here is the 
way’ we smoke it. We hang it in a 
smoke house on stout sticks across the 
room, each piece secured by a stout cord 
a good three feet above the kettle we 
smoke with. We always smoke the meat 
in the spring when we trim our trees, 
and we always use the limbs from the or- 
chard. The flavor this gives to the meat 
is delicious. We rub each piece before 
smoking with borax and that keeps off 
all insects. After it is thoroughly 
smoked each piece is sewed in a stout 
muslin bag that is not removed until we 
are ready to use the meat. 

To push the young chickens for an 
early market, make them the baked corn 

Here is the recipe: Take 2 
quarts ground corn, add 1 quart sour 
milk (clabber) into which dissolve 2 tea- 
spoons soda, add 1 pint hot water. Now 
mix thoroughly, put into a pan and bake 
just like any corn bread. Care must be 
taken not to mix too thin. When cold 
feed~by handfuls and have a separate 
coop that the old chickens can’t get it. 
Feed all your table scraps and green vege- 
tables with it, and plenty fresh water. 

The best thing to do is to dip your 
hands or fingers that are burned into the 
flour chest. They may burn pretty bad 
for a while, but in a few minutes dip in 
coi water and again into the chest. In 
less than 15 minutes it will cease to 
bother at all. 

The very best clothes for dish cloths, 
wash rags, etc., are made from worn out 
ribbed underwear cut in squares or any 
convenient sizes and hemmed. 

If varnish is spilled on surface where 


not wanted, rub with alcohol and dry 
with clean cloth—Celia Beeler, Mont- 
gomery Co., Il. 
o > 
Don’t waste your time in longing 
For bright and impossible things, 
Don't sit supinely yearning 
For the swiftness of angel wings, 
Becau € you are not a Star, 
But brighten some bit of darkness 
By shining just where you are. 
oo > 
Your little paper is a gem and your 
pen is 2 sword for better government, cit- 
enshiy and incidentally the herald of 
progressive farming methods.—R. J. B., 





Who Won the Corn Trophy? 


The Kellogg $1,000 Corn Trophy was won by the man who pro- 
duced the best ear of corn exhibited at the Omaha Exposition. 


Kelloggs 
TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


won its favor through keeping to the high- 
est standard. Selected white corn alone is used. 
If we can get better, we will. The distinctive fla- 
vor—the inimitable cooking and flaking process 
—are found only in the genuine Toasted Corn 
Flakes — Kellogg’s. 


Look for This Signature 


WIA Keo 


Kellogg Teasted Corn Flake Co., Battie Creek, Mich. A 
Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battie Gresk Toast 


AMAZING STEEL SHINGLE ROOF 
ACTUALLY OUTLASTS BUILDINGS! 


An Instant Leap in Your Buildings’ Value When = 
a Famous ‘‘REO” Steel Roof Crowns Them! 


Up shoots your farm's value when a wonder- ©%%3 
ful, handsome, indestructible “REO” Steel ‘V% 
Roof caps your buildings! It makes buildings 
the Pride of the Neigh because of tits 
astonishing beauty! And tOutlasts the Build- 
ings Themselves! Yet “REO” steel shingles— 
the nation’s roofing sensation—cost only 
HALF the price of best wood shingles! Be- 
Cause you get them of us at 


Manufacturers’ Factory-to-Farm Prices! 


“REO” roofs absolutely DEFY wear/ One “REO” outwears four wood shingle roofs! 
Outwears SIX compositionroofs! It’s the biggest money-maker onthe farm today! Remember, 
every time you’d — - have to replace a wood or composition roof, shove that roof money 

min your own jeans! Because your building will never need another roof once it’s crowned 
with a famous **REO/"” % 


Edwards “REO” Shingies—Nation’s Roofing Sensation! 
Cuts fire insurance rates, because absolutely FIREPROOF! A $10,000 bond absolutely GD ARANTEES 
you inst money-loss from lightning! Easy to lay—a hammer and a few nails do the trick quick! 


lbrings catalog quick! The very best time 
of yeartogetstec| roofinisrightNOW/Nomatter _SPlendid Agency Proposition 
when you need it, get it NOW—save big money! Our We have asplendid proposition for ONE MAN in 

your neighborhood. lease recommend a reliable 


handsome roofing catalog No.$6 wi!i reach you by 
return mail—it’s FREE/ Bettersend usa Postal man to asortake the job em spare time 
necessary—no experience needed. rite quick. 


Card TODAY and save a lot of roof money! 
906-946 Lock Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
























THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO., 








A flavoring used the same as lemon or vanilla. 
By dissolving granulated sugar in water and 
adding Mapleine, a delicious syrup is made and 
a syrup better than maple. Mapleineis sold by 
grocers. If not send 35c for 2 oz. bottle and 
recipe book. Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wn. 


CHRISTMAS POST CARDS FREE 


I have just bought five million Christmas Post Cards. 
the very latest 1911 designs, Christmas Bells, Crosses, 
Santa Clauses, Holly, Wreaths, Scenes, Stockings, Chim- 
neys, Littie Boys and Girls, Mottos, Greetings, etc. All 
kinds of Christmas designs most artistically reproducep 


MAPLEINE 


on every stump or timbered farm in the 
country. it has a cost record of 5¢ a 














stump where the stumps run from | to 3 | in their natural colors and in the most pleasing way 

~ feet through: i¢ will clear from | to 3 acres a | Possible on the finest coated card board. Only send me 
. Lwo two cent stamps for postage and w ing and! will 

doing send yeu a set of the 10 beautiful Ch seuvenir 


day, doing the work of 20 men. Write to- 
day for our catalogue and FREE TRIAL OFFER. | postcards. Write me soon so there will be no delay in 





Greeley Co., Neb. 





W. SMUTH GRUBBER CO, ¢ South Sta. La Crescent, Mins. | £: 7. MEREDITH, Pub.. Success Bidg., Doc Moines, lows 
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Our Pattern Department | 


bugce FUL FARMING will supply {te reader with 
tting seam allowing patterns from exclusive 
Paris > dalignenaes the uniform price of ten cents each. 


for ladive upper garments give bust measure, for skirt 
nd uader garments F For misses and 


waist measure. 
veageandsize. All patternsare guaranteed 












































Helps in Home Life. 





When linen has become yellowed by 
lying @ long time, whiten it by soaking 
in a solution of one teaspoonful of cream | 
of tartar to each quart of water. Then | 
wash in the usual way, and hang in the) 
sun to dry. Spreading on the grass in | 
the hot sun will help greatly in the 
bleaching process. 

To remove grease spots, rub with a 
mixture of equal parts of ether, ammonia, 
and alcohol, apv!ving with a sponge or 
cloth, and then allow it to evaporate. 

In pressiug dark goods never use a 
white cloth on the ironin~ board, or use 
a piece of white cloth to moisten the 
goods; use a piece o: goods of the same 
color as the cloth you are to press, and 
spread a dark or black cloth over the 
ironing board. 

To set the colors of almost any goods, 
soak them previous to washing, in water 
containing a spoonful of ox-gall to each 


gallon. 





. 33684—Ladies’ shirtwaist, 6 sizes, 32-42. 
. 2600—Ladies’ tucked shirt-waist, 6 sizes, 32-42. 
y pes Ladies’ yoke skirt, 6 sizes, 22-30. 
. 3336 — Girl's tucked dress, 5 sizes, 4-12 years. 
. 2646—Chiid's one-piece dress, 4 sizes, 1-7 years. 
. 3110 -Ladies’ tive-cored skirt, 6 sizes, 22-33. 
Mo. 3866 —Ladies’ yoke waist, 6 sizes, 32-42. 
. 33665 —Ladies’ apron. 4sizes 33-36-40 44. 
. 3335—hilds’ dress, 3 sizes, 1-3-5 years. 
. 3346—Uirl's dress, 5 sizes, 4-12 years. 


Embroidery Patterns 

Ne. 10336—The flowers and dots of this shirt waist 
design can be worked in eyeletor French embroidery, 

No. 10343—This design for an apron is best suited to 
heavy lawn or linen, 

©, 10337 —This chemise or corset cover should have 
the scoilops weil padded and button-holed. 

No, 10323—This doiley design should be worked in 
eyelet embroidery, lines in outline. 

No. 10326—The flowersin the up border should 
be werked solid. Lower border French embroidery and 
outlines, scollops in buttonhole. 

Mo. 10326— 
any material. 





NOTICE 


Hand embroidered garments are always good because 
the wearer knows they are hand made, and, in these 
days they stand for so much more than the cheaply put 
a ents purchased in the stores. For that reason 
t work craze is here to stay ae vl pam F. popu- 
larity each year. This month's fancy w ment 
shows some excellent designs for summer — ap- 
parel, incladi the Luteh Collar which is so much in 


Our 8 te and Summer 1910 Catalogue is now ready 
for mailing and will be sent to any ress upon receipt 
of 10 cents to cover the cost of mailing. ou should 
sot over look this opportunity to see over 1,000 of the 
newest designs for | adies’, Misses and Childrens’ Cloth- 
ing. It's worth many times the price. Address SUC- 
© UL FARMING, Des Moines, Iowa. 





To remove icdine stains from linen or 
clothing, cover the spot thoroughly with 
vaseline and let remain for an hour, then 
wash with warm water and a good 
laundry soap. 

For machine oil stains try rubbing 
them with a freshly cut raw potato. 

To remove paint from cloth, take equal 
parts of household ammonia and turpen- 
tine, anc >aturate the spots three or four 
times, theu wash off with soapsuds. 

When the color has been taken out 
of silk by fruit stains, ammonia will often 
restore it. 

To remove oil or grease from wall 
paper, make a paste of Fuller's earth 
or pipe clay mixed with cold water, care- 
\fully apply to the spots, leave on for 
at least twelve hours, then brush off. 
Repeat the process if necessary. 


¢ + ¢ 
Thirsty. 


There was an old woman on the train 
who was terribly thirsty; she kept up 
a continual complaint for miles, “Oh! 
How thirsty I am. The conductor and 
passengers got tired of it. Finally the 
conductor stopped the train an@ sent some 
one to get some water for her. After she 
drank her fill, she kept saying, “Oh! How 
thirsty I was” so the passengers got 
little relief. 

Moral—Past troubles have no business 
with the present. Bar them out. 


* + ¢ 
Boost for Successful Farming. 


is waist design can be embroidered on 


since 
The way to realize 
what stylish dresses can 
be made of these pretty 
cottun dress-gouds, is to 
put them tothe test. They 
are made in numerous ar- 
tistic designs, printed with 
a tub-proof black on fine 
quality, well-woven, dur- 
able cloth. 


Show this advertisement to your 
er when you order, and don't accept 
substitutes. If not im your dealer's 
Stock write us his name and address. 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Se. 
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LORD'S PRAYER —, PIN 
We mean what we sa e will 
send to you ABSOLUTELY Y FREE 
; Teas LOVELY BANGLE P 
7 the entire Lord’s Prayer es 
J, re if you ere your name 








Send | for Fi Free Cony 


Brimtul inept Agunen, renee i 


wee CS in the United he United States 
should ~~» —¥ on License Tax 
decisions, latest money making 
ew aay oe ol and best 


Write for 
WaPG. CO.» 4071 Weove Sta Dayton, Ob? 


A BIG SURPRISE 


Ten Beau tifu lem bossed Than kagiy Birthday anc Ha!- 
lowe’en post cards and 3 mon al yt to 
——_ = oe sent toyou oll for caty 1centeand! 
¥ yous tmy wi you answeratn 

E. T. MEREDITH, oun Street. DES MOINES, JOWA 


Read Successful Farming. 


% Pp. 
> sellers. 
THOMAS MFG. 
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The Gasolene Stove. 
Daring last year, one in every 44,000 
in the United States was burned 
to death by a gasolene explosion ; nearly 
all of them women and children. 

The gasolene stove is an excellent serv- 
ant if well treated but a death-dealing 
enemy when carelessly fed or when aged. 
It shortens the work of the housewife 
and often shortens her life, too. A sound 
stove is safe if care is used in filling 
it and in closing the valves. 

Burning gasolene may be extinguighed 
by smothering with wet rags, flour, sand, 
or ashes if the amount of fluid is small. 
Throwing water only spreads the blaz- 
ing stuff. 

There are three different provisions for 
filing gasolene stoves. One allows the 
tank to be refilled while the burners are 
alight; another compels the removal of 
the tank from the stove to refill; a third 


has a lip which makes it’ necessary to 
place the reservoir lower than the burner 
while filling so that it cannot remain 


lighted. 

The reservoir of every gasolene stove 
should be outside of the building, the feed 
pipe passing through the wall. If so 
placed heat from the stove cannot burst 
it: a leak is harmless and vapor cannot 
ignite while it is being filled. The stove 
should be fixed to a permanent founda- 
tion so that it cannot be set about on 
shelves or boxes or placed against any 
wooden or other inflammable material. 

All gasolene stoves should have bottom 
and three sides closed to prevent com- 
bustible material from reaching the flame 
—this is most important. The main 
burner grates should be at least’ two 
feet from the floor. 

Don’t fail to turn: the burners shut be- 
fore filling the reservoir, for the fluid 
jeaking through them will make a vapor 
which will set on fire one who strikes a 
match to light the stove. 

Don’t fill the stove’s reservoir while 
the burner is alight, for vapor of gaso- 
lene being heavier than air will reach the 
flame. 

Don’t fill the can quite full, for gaso- 
lene expands much more than water when 
it becomes warm and is likely to force 
open a s am in the reservoir. 

Don’t «'low too much fluid to flow into 
the burnes or fail to close it tight when 
putting the fire out. 

Don’t pour your gasolene from one ves- 
sel to another in a room in which there 
is a fire or light because the invisible 
vapor of gasolene will be drawn to any 
nearby fire, lamp, candle or gas jet. 

The opening through which the tank is 

filled must be kept tightly closed at all 
times. 
_ Don’t fail to watch closely for leaks 
if reservoir or burner because gasolene be- 
mg but two-thirds as thick as water will 
exude through a small hole. Remember, 
too, that when the leak is small there is 
n6 drop or damp spot anywhere to show 
its existence, because the gasolene vapor- 
izes as fast as it exudes. 

Don’t slop the stuff about for it is more 
dangerous than powder. Most of the 
stove accidents occur from filling the res- 
ervoir. If the gasolene is splashed on 
clothing its vapor will be exploded by the 
match used to light the stove. 

Don't get the kerosene and gasolene 


cans mixed. That has cost many lives. 
Don't handle gasolene after night. There 
8 a warning in the following epitaph: 


“Under this mound is all we found 

Of careless Mary Green, 

Who went by night with candle light 

To draw some gasolene.” 

Don't keep gasolene in any jug or in 
& can larger than two gallons, because 
it is difficult to pour the thin stuff from 
either without spilling it. “Don’t leave 
any gasolene can open because currents 
of air draw out the vapor. 
Pepeck leave a stove unwatched where 

€ wind may blow out the light in the 
wo because gasolene. will then leak. 
oe boiling over may put out the blaze, 
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Dry Goods at Your Command 


Latest Novelties 


We have all 
the novelties 
that are selling 
in New York 
and Chicago 
this fall. 
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ens, blankets or comforters this fall. 
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Our select finish 


extra qualit 

rietta, sold very much below its 

This is an eqantatte 
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dress fabric, hasa fine fini 
splendid wearing qualities, comes 
in wide variety of colors. Width 
4lin., weight per yard 4 ounces. 


Our all wool wor- 
sted panama cloth 
on which we have had tremen- 
dous sales. All pure worsted, a 
yard wide and comes in navy, 
wine, dark brown, tan, dark green 


hen- 


and 


is the price for 54- 
in. flannel suiti 
worth fully 50c yard. 
for winter suits orskirte and for 
shirts and blouse waista. many 
solid colors, and plain mixtures 
of medium gray or dark gray. 


Splendid 


Silk poplin worth 


50c aya 


MONTG 


of un ex- 


uisite grade which will give you 
the best of satisfaction. 
plin and will remain 
bright and silklike to the last. 
Comes in a large variety of colors, 
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Most Interesting Prices 


You couldn't do better if you went to New York to shop. Why 
buy in the old way when one of the largest stocks in the country 
is within your reach? Everything we have is the very latest, just re- 
ceived from New York, Manchester, London, Paris and other 
world’s markets. See some of our bargain prices below, then write 


Ours is one of the largest dry goods stores in the world—if not the largest— 
and it has grown big because of our low prices on high grade materials. Send 
for our catalogue before buying anything in wash goods, dress goods, silks, lin- 
We can save you a great deal of money; 
we can help you solve the problem of reducing your household expenses. Here 
are just a few sample prices taken from our big Dry Goods catalogue which you 
can have free and post paid, if you will write for it. 


124¢ yard 


duckling fleece from the 
mack milla just the thing for 
kimonas, dressing sacqu 
pers, etc. Comes in a variety of 
patterns and colors. 27-inch 
weighs 3 ounces per yard. 
Retails regularly at 16 to 18c yd. 
his price we 
‘ou our fine 
eta, regular 
$1.10 value. Comes in many fine 
colors Width 41 in. Weight 4 


Thisisa teed 
66¢ yard jrosdcioth of extra 
quality sold way below ave 
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tan, brown, navy, wine, : dark 

green, or black. i 
This Pongee Mexi- 
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per yard, one of the nicest wash 

is novelties of the season; 
comes in a choice variety of col- 
ors. Width 27 in. 


is is rice for 
39e yard Fee eer in 
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Gonplly cotd by ers at 
50c a yard. Fine for waists, 
dresses, trimmings, etc.; comesin 
many bright colors. 
89e yard 4f,, Ue Pe 7 ot 
will want some of 
this yard wide colored taffeta; it 
is a regular $1.25 grade. ‘We 
offer it in a splendid range of col- 
orsin plainancé changeableeffects. 
This isthe price we 
98¢ yard ask for our Prize 
Medal black taffeta, 35-in. wide. 
This silk will create a sensation 
among dealers everyw 
cause it is the greatest possible 
value at the price. 


for a 
85e for 10 yards, %9.0:.3 
nurses’ gingham. The newest 
and best patterns, worth muc 
more than we ask for it. Width 
26-in., absolutely fast colors, in 
blue and white stripes and checks 


49c for 10 yards 


best quality standard peinte at 
ex a Ay prices this year, 
less than a yard, comes in all 
standard colors andin a wide va- 
riety of patterns; width 243¢ in. 
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for our catalogue and learn about our thousands of good things. 
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der the quality. 
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69e yard 
full aA 


fran sate tare rented 
men satin da m 
from Belfast, Ireland. Many pat- 


$2.59 per set curpristealy 


lo for a thirteen piece lace 
ten eye We have wonderful stfer 


logue before buying. 
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‘ering of mil! ends in unbl 
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inches wide, close 
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cale and we offer $ 

wasteey. of pee y Shon 72 
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idth 36 


This damask is a 
rea! 90c value, It is 


to select from i 
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fancy Get our big 


10 yard pieces, 
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est retailers in the world. 


bent. 
We offer you 
59e for 6 this op ty 
to replenish your towel supply 
Six huck towela, size 18x . 
weight 24 ounces, for onl 


Other towel =. ually at 
tractive in our ogue. 


$3.98 per pair *7. [7° 





1 
all 
h} wool blankets. You couldn't 


match this value for less than 
$5.00 at store in the 
country. 
body on blankets and bedding of 
every description. 


is a jal price on an 
$2.75 extra fine comforter, size 
69x79 inches, weight 5% 


] 
handsomely cove filled wit 
white carded cotton, well made. 


These are just a few prices taken from our dry goods section. pyery women should know 
about our goods and prices. We are the | 

letter or a postal card, asking for our catalogue. Address us at the nearest store, 19th 
Campbell streets, Kansas City, or Chicago Avenue Bridge, Chicago. 


OMERY WARD & CO. 


CHICAGO AND KANSAS CITY 


’t fail to write us a 


























TESTAN FAT PRPERIAL 30° Days 


IN YOUR OWN HOME-AT OUR RISK 
Has EXCLUSIVE FEATURES not on any other range such as : 


Odor Hood—Carries all steam and odors from cooking to chimney. 
Ash Sifter—Permits sifting ashes right in range. No dust. 


Oven Thermometer—Tells 


tem 


ture of oven. No guesswork. 


exact pera 
Stone Oven Bottom—Absorbs and holds heat in oven; a fuel saver. 


This isthe Old Dutch Oven brought back to life, and 
Imperial. Direct from factory to you at 
Easy credit terms if wanted. Freight Prepaid. 
Write to-day for Free Catalog and Special Prices. 


THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANCE CO. 


Wholesale Price. 











in our Perfect 
365 Days Guarantee. 





186 State St., Cleveland, 0. 
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To look at, he was not much of a hero, 
being only a country boy of twenty years, 
who had hired out to assist a farmer with 
his work. Thus far nothing eventful had 
occurred in his short life. He had done 
his work well, had received his pay and 
had conscientiously turned it over to his 
parents who were poor. He had thought 
himself contented and happy until the 
evening on which my story begins. 

He had worked hard all day, had eaten 
his supper and had done the chores, and 
the twilight had begun to fall. 

The majestic twilight! When souls 
freed from the cares of the day fall into 
a quiet reminiscent mood before the dark- 
ness falls and they are called to slumber. 

‘He lay beneath a spreading tree, gazing 
lazily about him, when suddenly from the 
shadows emerged a bent, old man, hoary 
with the frosts of many winters. 

His features were plain, except for the 


meek, holy look they wore. His eyes 
were dim, yet twinkled with a kindly 
light. His form was bent, yet over his 


heart shone a golden jewel that lighted 
the shadows all around and illumed the 
old man’s features while it dazzled the 
eyes of our hero. 

“What dreamest thou, my lad?” asked 
the old man, taking a seat beside him and 
gazing at him kindly. 

“(, sir!” he cried, “I was wishing I 
could be of use in the world, to fill some 
grand and noble mission and help the 
world to ve better.” 








"Oh Master, why shines that jewel on your breast!” 


“Surely, a noble wish, prompted by the 
forgetfulness of self ought to be granted, 
yet it remains for you to put it into ma- 
terial form. The desires of our lives are 
frequently within our reach if we would 
only reach forth and grasp them.” 

As the old man spoke the star upon his 
bosom sent forth gleams of light, glowing 


and scintillating through the gathering 
darkness. 
“Oh! Master, why shines that jewel 


on your breast and of what is it the em- 
blem ?” 

“My son, I am a Knight of the Golden 
tar, of which the jewel in the form of a 
star is the emblem. It brings peace and 
happiness and is gained only by living 
life in its highest, purest, noblest form. 
Wouldst thou be one of us?” 

“O, Master, if I only could!” answered 
t.e youth, quickly. 

“Thou canst be one of us,” said the 
old man, “when thou hast discovered the 
secret of the inscription on the emblem 
then thou shalt have one of thine own to 
shine upon thy breast.” Then he de- 
parted quickly. 

For days thereafter the youth pondered 
upon that which he had seen and heard. 
He did his work quickly and well. 

In the evening and far into the night 


he bent over his books, striving to solve 
the secret of the inscription. 

The autumn brought a bounteous harv- 
est and the farmer in speaking of it 
said, “This is his work.” 

One day while returning from the 
harvest fields a flutter at his feet attract- 
ed. his attention, and looking down he be- 
held a poor dove with a broken wing. 

He picked up the little thing, cared 
for its cruel wound and soon it was able 
to soar again into the bright sunshine. 

A horse balked in the field. Its master 
with harsh language and lavish whip 
tried to induce him to start? 

The young man took hold of its bridle 
and with a gentle, “Come now,” he con- 
quered the animal’s obstinacy. Ah! the 
power of kindness! Then came a temp- 
tation to him—a temptation to which 
most .young men would have yielded. He 
resisted it manfully and rebuked the 
tempter who ever after lead an honor- 
able, thoughtful life. 

Thus day, by day he became kinder, 
graver, more thoughtful. 

Ten years had passed away. He had 
saved his earnings and had purchased a 
modest home where his honored parents 
could live in comfort. 

ase had wooed and won a maid as pure, 
as lovely, as his beloved mother and to- 
night was his wedding night. 

He had led his bride to the altar and 
during a short interval had come out be- 
neath the stars to meditate. 

“Oh! little stars,” he cried, “when shall 
I wear upon my bosom the eniblem of the 
Golden Star.” 

“It is here, my son.” At the voice he 
turned and saw the old man whom he 
had seen before, and upon his breast still 
shone the star which was the emblem of 
his knighthood. 

“Thou hast fathomed the secret,” said 
the old man. “To live rightly one must 
be kind to the weak, withstand tempta- 
tion, do his work well, squander not his 
earnings and be just with all men. This 
is the secret of peace and happiness.” 

He turned away and as the young 
man went to seek his bride, there shone 
upon his bosom a star whose beams il- 
lumined the darkness and seemed to per- 
meate his whole being. It was the star 
of peace and happiness which is gained 
only by living righteously. 


* + 
(- rad House Helps. 


It is a difficult task to remove varnish 
from furniture, etc., by hand, rubbing 
with sandpaper, and with the use of lye or 
soap, prevents a bright finish. Instead 
use strong ammonia which will remove 
varnish quickly and will not affect the 
filling of the wood. 

Warped windows and drawers can be 
vanquished by rubbing a little hard soap 
on the inner casing of windows that shove 
up and down hard; bureau drawers can be 
similarly treated. 

To remove smell of paint put a pail of 
water in the room, changing frequently. 
By slicing an onion or lemon into it will 
cause quicker and more efficient work. 

Water in the cistern often becomes sour 
and stale. This can be prevented to a 
great extent by placing a half bushel of 
charcoal in a sack and lower it into the 
cistern, also keep the cistern open to the 
air if possible. 

To make a damp cupboard dry keep in 
it a bowl of quick lime, renewing it from 
time to time. When a lock works stiffly 
fill the barrel of the key with oil and in- 
sert in the lock. The effect is excellent. 

A simple remedy for warts, though ef- 
fective, is to thoroughly. soak them in 
warm water as hot as can be borne and 
then rubbing them with a piece of com- 
mon washing soda, This often causes 
them to disappear almosf before one is 
aware that they are decreasing in -size.— 





#F EB. Raiser, Crawford Co., Ohio. 


IGHTNING 


kills and maims more humap 
beings, destroys more property 
and stock than all cyclones, top. 
nadoes and floods combined. It 
causes 75 per centof all fire losses 
according to official record. 


Professor 
West 
Dodd’s 
onderful 
Invention 


D. &S. Woven Copper Cable L rey 
and System of ionatee* 
affords the only safe and reliable protes 
tion against loss by lightning. This_pos- 
tive and exclusive declaration is made by 
the Mutual Insurance Companies of the 
United States and Canada(2000 companies), 


The D. & S. System 
Means Protection 


Endorsements of leading fire insurance 
companies (list of them in catalogue— 
send for it). There are allowances of 10 
to 33 1-3 per cent off insurance when build- 
ings are roddec wih D. & S. Woven 


Copper Cable Rods. 

D. & S. Rod Pays for Itself and Then 
Begins to Save You Money 

When Your Insurance Bills Come Due 


More D. & S. Rods sold than any other 
three makes combined. Insist on the trade- 
mark D. & S. Itis your protection. 

Send for catalogue and book, “The 


Make Yourself, Your Family, 
Your p nom Bong Safe. 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 
459 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 




























of time and 
strength. Don't 
you know that it 
would be money in your 
pocket to have a pump 
bring the water from the 
old well just where you 
need it—in kitchen, yard 
or barn? We make pumps 
from $3 to $300. 

All you have to do is to 
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Tt tells how best and most economi- 
cally to solve the water problem in the 













country. Get it and study your case. 
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‘ Ways With the Apple. 
¥ Stuffed Baked Apples.—Core large ap- 
ples, making the cavity quite large, then 
fil with a mixture of chopped raisins, 
Boglish walnuts, and figs or stewed 
prunes. Sprinkle liberally with sugar 
and cinnamon, and bake in an earthen 
or granite pan containing a little water. 

Fried Apples.—Core the apples, and 
peel them or not, as desired, then cut 
across in slices one-half inch thick and 
sprinkle with lemon juice and sugar. 
Let them stand for fifteen minutes, then 
dip each slice in flour, and fry in hot but- 
ter or olive oil. When done, sprinkle 
with sugar and nutmeg, and serve hot. 

Brown Betty.—Cover the bottom of 
a well oiled pudding-dish with a layer of 
fine bread crumbs, add a ‘thick layer of 
pared and thinly sliced apples, dot with 
bits of butter, and sprinkle with brown 
sugar and nutmeg, and a speck of salt. 
Repeat until the dish is full, having the 
last a layer of crumbs. Add bits of but- 
ter, and a little water if the apples are 
not very juicy, cover and bake for half 
an hour, then uncover long enough to 
brown the top. Serve hot with hard 
sauce, to which has’ been added a little 
lemon juice and nutmeg. 

Sweet Apple Pone.—Pare and _ chop 
sweet apples to make one quart. Pour 
one pint of boiling water over one quart 
of white corn meal, mixing thoroughly, 
and when somewhat cooled, add one pjnt 
of sweet milk and the chopped apple. 
Turn into a well oiled pan, cover, /and 
bake for two hours. Serve with a ghuce. 

Apple Roll.—Sift together two caps of 
four, two teaspoons of baking powder, 
and a large pinch of salt. Rub im two 
tablespoons of shortening, and d-sweéet 
milk to make a dough to roll. oll out 
on a well floured board, es hic thick- 














ly into the dough apples (which\ have 
been pared, cored and cut, ifita eighths. 
Roll up closely, after a liberal ‘sprinkle 
of sugar and spice, put intd a steamer, 
and cook for an hour and a half, closely 
covered. Or it may be baked if preferred. 

Apple Sauce Cake.A-Cream_ together 
one cup of sugar, and \one-half cup of 
shortening, add a pinth Of salt, a salt- 
spoon of cloves, oné@half—-teaspoon of cin- 
namon, a littl nut , and one,cup of 
seeded and choppéd raisins. Dissolve one 
teaspoon of sodaXin a little warm water, 
and stir it into A \eup of sour apple sauce, 
add to the othér ingredients, with a spoon 
of vinegar, Heating all thoroughly, then 
add flour’fo make a very stiff batter. 
Bake in a loaf \£6r forty-five minutes, or 
until done. 

Apple Muffins.—To one cup of sugar 
add one large tablespoon of butter, two 
well beaten eggs, one cup of sweet milk, 
and one pint of chopped apple. Add flour 
to make a stiff batter, and one and one- 
half teaspoonuls of baking powder. Bake 
in well oiled muffin or gem pans, and 
serve hot. 

Apple Saute —Peel quite small, sound 
apples with good stems, boil them in 
water until rather tender, but not soft. 
Drain them, dip in beaten egg, roll in 
fine crumbs, fry a delicate brown, and 
serve with powdered sugar. Or, they may 
be dipped in fritter batter and fried. 

Apple Croquettes.—Add one-half cup of 
milk to one cup of bread crumbs, and cook 
until smooth, stirring constantly. Then 
add one large apple chopped fine, a dozen 
ground almonds, and the yolks of two eggs 
beaten with one tablespoon of lemon juice 
and the grated rind of half a lemon. 








Cook all together until thick, theu turn 
onto a platter to cool. When quite cool, 
form into croquettes, roll in fine cracker 
erumbs, and fry. 

Apple Salad.—Select large, bright red 
apples or part each of red and yellow, 
Polish with a cloth until they shine, then 
remove the core and the center of the 
pple, leaving a cup. Chop the apple 
pulp fine, mix with minced celery and nut 
Meats, dress with mayonnaise, and serve 


in the apple cups—Elma Jona Locke. 
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Stock Up with 
Fresh Soda Crackers 


Instead of getting a large pack- 
age of loose soda crackers that 
soon grow stale—stock your 
pantry with small tight pack- 
ages containng = *) — ., 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Fresh: soda ‘crackers every time 
‘you eat—the last as fresh as the 
first:—because they are placed 


in moisture proof packages the 
moment they leave the oven. 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Factory Prices BWitArAitvoor 
Cash Direct to You’ 


Credit —“And Gas Stoves Too” 
A Word to Independent Buyers— 


The secret of getting the most for your money—in all stoves and ran includin s st 

and ranges—is in buying direct from thefactory that puts high seutieed into poh a when 

mG a and beat and fuel-saving phen + pay PP pene outall dealers’ and middlemen’s profits. 
swhv Z008 save you from to on price for stov uality 

sold by dealers. We don't sell to dealers—only direct to the oct og an 

All Kalamazoos rent ready to use and handsomely blacked and finished. 

We are proud to refer you to as many as you wish of over 140,000 satisfied owners of Kalamazoos in over 21,000 

towns—probably including many of your own neighbors, or near you. Every one 
bought direct from us, safe delivery guaranteed. 


FREIGHT PREPAID 
— ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
— ON 360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 


We even give credit now—same as your dealers would—to responsible perso 
enall payment first and then monthly payments after your free trial, if satisfied. 
Or your payment back and we take our Kalamazoo back and pay 
ight both ways. You'd be nothing out at all. 

Send Name—Free Book Explains All 
Spend acent for a postal ana send your name for our Big 
Free 100 page Kalamazoo Illustrated Book with wholesale 
factory prices, explaining all, with our $100,000 bank 
bond guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
dge first of values—then order—you be the one to say, 
if you don’t want to keep the Kalamazoo we'll 


send 
Kak for Catalogue No. 289 
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Home AMUSEMENTS | 


Deveted to Our Boys and Girls. Contributions 
solicited. Conducted by Ruth Forest ] 


The Sham Battle 
The high soprano started out 
With naught her rush to stem, 
And with a battle cry advanced 
Upon Jerusalem. 


The alto met her on the road, 
Engaged her In a “scrap.” 
The tenor on the double quick 

Came up to fill the gap. 


Around the “eater of war, 
The steady basso boomed; 
Then all of them fell to at once, 
Jerusalem was doomed. 


The city was about to fall, 
Her glory proud to doff, 
When higher powers intervened 
And called the fighters off. 





zontally on the ground. Now ask your 
best friend to kneel on the lower back 
bar, and to recover, with his lips, a piece 
of sugar or candy placed on the top bar 
ot the chair’s back. 

The trick seems very simple at first, but 
if the one trying to obtain the candy is 
not very careful, and does not think of 
the center of gravity, the chair will topple 
forward. The center of gravity must fall 
back of the chair seat, otherwise the sugar 
will fall to the ground and the experi- 
menter will follow suit, landing on his 


nose, 
¢ ¢ > 


Soap Bubbles. 

Can there be found a child who does 
not delight in making soap-bubbles? But 
what perishable things they are! If 
you want to make large bubbles so 
tough they will roll about over the car- 
pets for some time before breaking, shave 
into a pint of warm water a piece of 








Scolded the Wrong Man. 

A married couple stood looking into 
a shop window. A handsome tailormade 
dress took the lady’s fancy, and she left 
jer. husband's side to examine it more 
closely. Then she went back to where 
he had been standing and took his arm. 
“You never look at anything I -want 
to look at!” she exclaimed. You don't 
care how I dress! You don’t care for 
me now! Why, you haven't kissed me 
for three weeks!” 

“Indeed, I am sorry. It is not my 
fault, but my misfortune!” said the man. 

Turning round, she looked at him and 
‘gasped. She had taken the arm of the 


‘wrong man. 
¢ ¢ > 


In-door Fun. 

Searching by music is rj pea 
and interesting game. One of the com- 
pany retires from the room, and a hand- 
kerchief, ring, charm, bracelet or other 
small article is hidden. Then some one 
sits at the piano, and the absent one is 
called in and told to search for the miss- 
ing object. The musician is to indicate by 
the strains upon the piano when the 
searcher approaches the hidden article. 
If he is away from it, the music is low and 
mournful: as he comes near to it the 
music becomes louder and lively, bursting 
into a triumphant strain as he discovers 


the prize. 
¢ + ¢ 


The Lawyer. 

Each gentleman chooses a partner, and 
then all stand in a circle except one per- 
gon in the center, who becomes the law- 
yer. He is to ask questions of any per- 
son in the company; but the answer in 
every case must be given, not by the per- 
som addressed, but by his or her partner. 
If the person spoken to makes answer, 
or if the partner fails to do so promptly, 
the person so answering, or failing, as the 
case may be, must take the lawyer's place. 
By asking questions rapidly, and turning 
quickly from one side of the company to 
the other, some one is sure to get caught. 

oe? ¢ 
A Good Trick. 
--Place a wooden chair on the ground so 
that the back and back legs are. horizontal 
in the air and the front legs rest hori- 





strong brown laundry soap about an inch 
square. When this has dissolved, add a 
tablespoonful of gum arabic and stir until 
melted. Next comes a tablespoonful of 
glycerine, and lastly, a quart of cold wa- 
ter. The glycerine added to the lye in the 
soap increases the brilliancy of the bub- 
bles and the gum aravic furnishes elasti- 
tity. Hot water is necessary to dissolve 
the different ingredients, but unless cold 
water is added, they expand too rapidly 
and break while blowing. 

For colored bubbles, if mother or older 
child is blowing them for the amusement 
of the little ones, the mixture may be 
separated and a small pinch of different 
colored dye added to each. For the tots 
themselves, it would be safer to merely 
add a bit of strawberry or currant juice 
for pink bubbles, and orange juice for 
yellow ones.—Elva D. Kellogg, Poca- 
hontas .Co., lowa. 

? > 
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Bobby's New Game. 

“Oh dear! it's study,—study,—study,— 
all the time! Seems as if we never have 
any time to play games.” 

The covers of Bobby’s geography came 
together with a bang. Ethel and Mary 
raised astonished eyes to their mother's 
face at Bobby's daring. History wasn’t 
quite as aggravating as geography, al- 
though the dates were often difficult to 
remember. 

“I often used to turn my geography 
lesson into a game when I was a little 
girl,” Mrs. Grant remarked with an en- 
couraging smile at Bobby. 

“How, mamma?” three eager voices 
questioned. 

“My geography lessons ‘used to bother 
me just as they do Bobby,” Mrs. Grant 
explained, “so your Aunt Rdth and your 
Uncle Ned devised a scheme that made 
them so pleasant that we got to enjoying 
them. They managed in this way. We 
would each take a city or a river or a 
mountain, whichever our lesson happened 
to be about. and with our map before us 
start in to find it. Whoever discovered it 
first announced it to the others, and our 
mother made a note of it upon a piece of 
paper in this way. The name of the city 
we were seeking for was written across 
the top and at the right of it the name of 
the one who first located it upon the map, 


while at the left was written its situation, 
When all the places had been discovered 
the names of the discoverers were added 
up, and the one who had succeeded ia Io. 
cating the greatest number of places had 
‘won the game,’ as we called it. While 
all of us without apparently doing any 
studying had mastered our geography les- 
son. Each night our interest increased, 
There was no more time wasted urging us 
to study; we went at it of our own accord 
just as soon as we had eaten our supper.” 

“Gee! let's try it!” exploded Bobby, 
stooping and picking up his discarded 
book; while Ethel and Mary rushed for 
theirs. And soon the sitting-room was the 
scene of a game so interesting that by the 
time tomorrow's lesson was mastered 
Bobby wondered if they had not better 
study ahead a while. 

But his mother advised keeping the new 
game as a sort of recreation. “If you 
play it too often you may tire of it as 
you are apt to do of games you are con- 
stantly playing,” she cautioned. 

Hereafter there was no more scolding 
about geography lessons among the Grant 
children. As soon as supper was over 
each took an atlas and went to work. The 
game grew so popular that schoolmates of- 
ten joined the circle around the table in 
the cosy sitting-room, and perfect lessons 
throughout the term were the result of 
this very enjoyable as well as instructive 
game.—Helen Richardson. 
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The Twins. 

Two little laughing girls are we, 

Just as happy as we can be, 

Curls of brown, and curls of gold, 

Each of us just four years old. 

Two eyes black, and two eyes blue, 

Don’t you wish we belonged : you? 
E. M. J. 








Cut Out 
Breakfast 
Cooking 


Easy to start the day cool 
and comfortable if 


Post 
Toasties 


are in the pantry ready to 
serve right from the package. 
No cooking required; just 
add some cream and a little 
sugar. 

Especially pleasing these 
Summer mornings with ber- 
ries or fresh fruit. 


One can feel cool in hot 
weather on proper food. 


“The Memory Lingers”’ 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., Ltd.. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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A Corn Game. 

The following corn game may be played, 
pat for this cards will have to be distrib- 
gted, the cards having spaces after each 
ae where the answers may be writ- 


“_-wW hat corn is used by a musician? 
(Cornet. ) 

9—What corn is used by carpenters, 
(Cornice. } 

3—A’eorn that children hail with de- 


light? ( Popcorn.) 
4—The chief corn of a building? (Cor- 


nerstone. ) 

5—A language? (Cornish.) 

é—A corn in which florists delight? 
(Cornflower. ) 


j7--An ornamental corn? (Cornucopia. ) 
S—A corn denr to the heart of the 
southerner. (Corncake.) 


%—A corn that flies? (Corncrake.) 


10—A corn \. which rodents delight to 
reside? (Cofu erib.) 
1I—A corn used by the cook? (Corn- 
starch. ) 
' o> & &} 
A Word With You. 


In the July issue I asked the read- 
ers. of Successful Farming to do me 
a-favor. I requested them to send 
me the names and addresses of their 
friends who are farmers and who are 
not now readers of this paper. I 
want to thank you folks who were 
so kind and answered so promptly my 
request. I would like to write you 
individually thanking you for your 
kindness in sending me the lists 
of your friends to whom Successful 
Farming would be of benefit but that 
would be @ big tasK and I am going to 
ask you to accept my thanks and ap- 
preciation expressed in print rather 
than by letter, 

Hundreds of lists of people who 
live on .rural routes have already 
been received and more are coming 
by each mail. I am much impressed 
with the spirit of the subscribers 
who are sending me these lists. I 
believe they are doing it because 
they have the desire at heart to pass 
on the gospel of Successful Farming 
to.their friends who do not now read 
the paper. 

Friends, I realize that Successful 
Farming it your paper—that it is 
what you make it—and that only by 
your support can it have a clean, 
healthy, substantial growth. Not 
many of you comparatively have the 
time to devote to soliciting subscrib- 
ers direct for Successful Farming 
but every reader of this paper has 
friends—friends who live on the farm 
—who ought to be reading Successful 
Farming. Won’t you do them a 
kindness and will you not do me the 
favor of sending me their names and 
addresses? It won't take but a mo- 
ment of your time and you are do- 
ing something for the betterment of 
Successful Farming that I nor no one 
but yourself can ‘possibly do —civing | 54 
me the names of your friends inter- 
ested in farming. Now, if you enjoy | sess 
Successful Farming yourself, if you 
think it is a paper worth your own 
time and would be of service to any 
of your friends, please send me their 
ames at once together with their 
addresses and I’ll lose no time send- 
ing them a specimen copy of Success- 
ful Farming and I will write them as 
Courteous a letter as I know how stat- 
ing to them the reasons why Success- 
ful Farming would be of personal 
benefit to them during the coming 
year—E. T. Meredith, Publisher “a! 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


o ¢ ¢ 


b Successful Farming is the cleanest and 
Lecttest little paper on my table.—A. C. 
oveall, (tuernsey Co., Ohio. 








So long as your knife-is a 


KEEN KUTTER 






bone or wood—the blades 
tive KEEN KUTTER 
your knife a lifelong friend. 


English 


with the greatest ease and com 


quality. 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U. S.A. 


Pigskin Case, $5.00 


Leather Case, $3.50 


No. K-1 Silver plated in Genuine Biack 
No. K-3 Gold plated in Genuine 





it is immaterial whether the handle is pearl, ivory, 
that same distinc- 


UALITY which makes 


Keen Kutter Safety Razors give the true barber's 
stroke and are so scientifically adjusted that they 
cannot shave wrong. Whether used in right hand 
or left, they shave through a or heavy beard 


Let the Keen Kutter name and trade mark guide 
you in all todl buying. ‘They are proofs of true 


Sold for over forty years under tnis mark and motto: 


















GALLOWAY Styssesos / 


GAVE trom $60 to $960 by buying your gasoline gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse-power from | 

a real engine factory. Save dealer, per and catalogue house profit. No such offer 

as I make on the class of engine Isl hag ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine 
mek Here is the secret and —p 1 turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 
enormous modern ic machinery. I sell them direct to you 
for less money than some ae can ~~ —, at actual shop cost ’ 

All you pay me for is actual raw material, la) bor and one smail profit (and I buy my J 
material in enormous quantities). J 

Anybody can a*ord and might just as well have a high grade engine when he 
can get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. I'm doing something that never was 
done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 
jobbers can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 

Anengine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 
f out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced 
users, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any -T made of 
similar hofse-power that sells for twice as much, and y him 
be the judge. Sell your poorest horse and 


5-H.-P, Only $119.50 








Write today for my beautiful 


gasoline engine on the farm. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., 
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new 50. En. Book in four 
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Tom Cannon lived in a little village 
in Indiana that had more beer within 
its borders than was good for it. Tom 


Cannon at times had within his borders 
much more beer than was good for him. 

Tem Cannon was a carpenter and nine 
months of the year he was as steady and 
as good a father as the village doctor who 
had thirteen children and wished he had 
more because he loved them so. The 
trouble was that the other three months 
Tom Cannon was neither sober cr a good 
father.. When the desire seized him it 
seemed that neither angels good or bad 
could back from his cups this carpenter, 
Tom Cannon. 

The village was a mite of a place, and 
it had only one saloon, but that was one 
tco many. When Tom Cannon was 
“that way” he was the first one to enter 
the barroom in the morning and the last 
one to leave it at night. When Tom was 
“that way” every roof in the village 
might leak for aught he cared, and if the 
owners wanted to keep their houses dry 
they could mend their rocfs themselves. 
Tom said savagely one day to a neighbor 
who asked him to put a few shingles on 
his house that it was a blamed good thing 
to be wet once in a while. 

Now Tom Cannon had a wife. She 
was!a pretty, frail looking little woman 
who: loved Tom twelve months of the 
year, ‘while he loved her only nine. He 
protiably would have loved her the other 
three if the devil hadn't taken a grip on 
Tonf’s soul and heart. 

There -were two little Cannons, a boy 
and ‘a gitl. The bey was Tommy and the 
girl was Clara. They were seven and 
six years old. respectively, and Clara had 
the violet in her eyes and the arbutus and 
the hawthorn in her cheeks. The tots like 
their mother loved the father twelve 
months in the year, and. perhaps Tom 
loved them for that period, but for three 
months of the time he neglected them, as 
the three hundred villagers declared, 
shamefully. The little ones remembered 
when papa was “getting well” he always 
bonght them things and took them out 
and made much of them. It was Tom's 
remorseful way of getting even fer his 
misdeeds. 

Finally there was a revival in the 
village. The villagers drove the saloon 
keeper out and closed the place as soon 
as his license expired. Tom hadn't paid 
miich attention to the closing of the sa- 
loon, for it was shut up during one of 
his good periods of behavior, when there 
wads happiness in his home and in his 
heart, and he didn’t care then whether 
there was any whiskey or beer in the 
world. Pretty and patient Mrs. Cannon 
was in a state of exaltation. She was 
simple in her faith that because there 
was no saloon in the town Tom would 
never drink again. But what is distance 
when there is desire? Qne day, when 
Tom was. patching up a villager’s barn 
thére came into his veins, as it always 
eémes into the veins of one of his kind, 
like a flash and apparently from nowhere, 
the desire to drink. 

The fever was on him. It was eight 
miles to the nearest town and the near- 
est saloon across the meadows and 
flifeugh the woodlands. By the road it 
was a good ten miles. That day with 
the fire burning in his breast Tom pre- 
ferred taking the short cut, though the 
way was rough. He went home, entered 
the kitchen, and the instant that his wife 
looked at him she knew. “Tom,” she 
said, “what is the matter?” though she 
knew well enough what was the matter. 

“Don’t talk to me,” he said, and there 
was roughness in his voice that hadn’t 
been there for months. He seized an 
empty jug and went quickly out of the 
door and down toward the footpath that 
led to the woods. 

Mrs. Cannon followed her busband to 


t Found In Time 


i} By E. Russéll. 
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won't come batk,;” she said, and her voice 
was more.than half a sob. 

Tommy. and Clara were playing by the 
old well sweep.’ They saw their’ father 
go with the jug in his hand and heard 
their mother’s words: “He won't come 
back.” . Ss 

Tom Cannon went through the meadow 
and into ‘the thicket ‘beyond. ‘ A*brown 
thrasher sang his rhapsody, bat.Tom hur- 
ried on and paid no fieed. * Tom‘ went on. 
He passed through the timber and across 
a rocky field ‘where the nighthawks built. 
He plunged into a ravine and then 
climbed on again. On he went and 
thought of nothing out the feyer in his 
belag...¢ * 705)" > “te 

Seven miles he traveled before he 
reached ‘the doorway of the saloon, In 
he went,: afd liké, Hay’s hero, he took 
“one loving pull.” Nor did he stop at 
one. There were boon companions there 
in plenty, and noon became night and 
night midnight before Tom Cannon start- 
ed—this. time along the , road—home- 
ward. Tom was in one respect like the 
honey bee, which never goes to the hive 
until it has supped at every cup and has 
fll it can carry,. but the honey bee’s path 
is straight and Tom’s wasn’t, and therein 
lay the difference. 

Tom reached the footbridge across the 
rocky little stream. It was 
railless structure, and Tom went reel- 
ing. There was a fall and a crash, and 
then to Tam Cannon the stars set and 
the night went back. P 

By and by there came a glimmer of 
light. Was that a sunbeam? ‘Tom Can- 
non turned and groaned. There was the 
rack of fearful pain in his head and 
every bit of his body ached. ‘'Fhen he 
felt a cooling touch and something just 
as cooling trickled down his facé: He 
opened his eyes feehly. ‘Above him was 
the floweft face. of his little girl’ @lara. 
His head was in her tiny 'ap. By his 
side knelt little Tommy, who was’ bath- 
ing his father’s face with water from the 
brook that flowed beneath the bridge. 

The children had heard that mother’s 
ery, “Tle won't come back,” and they 
had followed their father through thicket 
and woods to bring him back. Seven 
weary miles they had tramped. Outside 
the saloon they had waited for -hours. 
When he appeared they knew that he 
was sick again, and the fear was on them. 
They followed him and when he fell they 
went to him and attended him through 
the dark night. 

“Tom Cannon,” said the doctor, “your 
children saved your life.” And Tom 
Cannon knew the doctor spoke the truth. 

On the shelf of the Cannon kitchen 
and in full view at all times are the 
pieces ofa shattered jug. 
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The night was still. The moonbeams 
east flickering shadows over the green 
meadow. It was just the night for a 
a! ball. 

“Ah,” murmured Firefly poising upon 
a buttercup. “3 do hope that Lightfoot 
and Bluebell will keep their promise. The 
moon is full, so we can dance all night 
if we choose.” 

Pretty soon a faint call announced 

Lightfoot’s arrival; while at the same 
moment a silvery tinkle told that Blue- 
bell was with her. 
The meadow flowers began to open 
their sleepy eyes at this unusual com- 
motion and to shake out their folded 
at did lud Queen?” 

“How you elude our eag- 
erly questioned Firefly. 


“We gave her pe py tea,” announced 
Fairy tfoot, encing herself upon 
a clover blossom. Then she went on to 





the door and called, “Tom, dear, come 
back,” but Tom never turned. “He 


explain that the fairies were gathering 
far and near, al} over the valley. 


from 






a narrow, b 


“What is the meaning of all this 
noise?” croaked an indi t frog that 
had just been awakened his slumber 
in a near-by pool. 

The fairies immediately seized ang 
bound him, together with some inquisi- 
tive crickets that were also hastening to 
the scene. 

The meadow was by this time alive 
with fairies. Not a flower but formed a 
resting place for two or more,.and there 
was not a grass blade that did not bend 
beneath one. 

Seeing that all were assembled Fairy 
Firefly mounted a tall lily cup and ap- 
nounced the reason for this assembling of 
the fairy band. 

“Mortals call this the night before the 
Fourth of July,— a night when all sorts 
of pranks are allowed,” she said. Why 
should not fairies be allowed to cele 
brate the birthday of a Nation, as well 
as Mortals? In the midst of their hideous 
din our revelry will pass unnoticed,” she 
assured them. 

“Still, I do wish that we had con- 
sulted our Queen,” broke a little 
fairy that had been among the last to 
join this group of revelers. 

“Borrowing trouble, as usual, Fairy 
Grumbler,” reproved the little sprite on 
the lily cup. “It is plain to see that 
this is no place for you, since we are 
going to havr a regular fairy frolic, for 
once, without anyone to reprove us. We 
are going ‘to dance as we never have 
danced before. Start up your music!” 
she commanded, waving her wand over 


the heads of the and the crickets 
that occupied a toadstool in front of 
er, 

Immediately there such a croak- 


ing, chirping and buzzing as was never 
before heard. Each musician was resolved 
to do its very best. 


partner and the revel aaa e 
Maidens looked on in wondering surprise; 
but if the Moon was willing to furnish 
light for such antics, they certainly ought 
to be. Yet it must be confessed that a 
dance without the presence of the Fairy 
Queen had never before been witnessed 
by these luminaries. 

The little sprites were determined that 
their midnight celebration should equal 
that of the Mortals who were making 
such a din around them. The musicians 
were also catching the spirit of the occa- 
sion; and whenever the sound of a horn 
or a fire cracker rent the air Master 
Frog and his cricket friends did their 
best to drown the uproar. 

Suddenly, when the revel was at its 
height, a cloud sailed over the moon’s face 
and it grew dark. The star maidens put 
out their lights and a terrible rumbling 
was heard in the heavens. The fairies 
fled in terror, their gauzy robes drenched 
by the rain drops that began to fall 
thick and fast. 

The fairy Queen who had been kft 
asleep upon her rope bed had sudden- 
ly awakened. “Firefly! Lightfoot!” she 
called. Then, receiving no response, she 
sat up and looked around her. “Mis- 
chief is brewing. I feel it in the air, 
she whispered. Then arousing a dra 
fly that slumbered beside her she har 
nessed him to her chariot and was s00D 
at the scene of revelry. heel 
“They must be punished for this trick, 
and severely, too,” me ~—¥ or 
ful dragonfly. Then she drew a vell 0 
the moon ant summoned Lightning and 
Thunderbolt to aid her. 

Teddy and Jack Forsythe came home 
at daylight wet to the skin, and crawl- 
ed into bed. i : 

“Had a wet time of it last night, 
didn’t you boys?” their father remarked 
with a twinkle in his eye as they drew 
their chairs up to the breakfast table. 

“Yes: I never knew such a shower. 
The rain just pelted down. There pet 
a flower left standing in the meadow. oa 
the grass is laid flat,” spoke up Teddy, 
It put an end to all our fun, 
grumbled Jack. . 

While down in the meadow a talkative 
frog was rehearsing his midnight hor 
jence to a neighbor frog who —_—_ y 


nightmare brought on by the hubbud 
the childrerr. 





At the sound every fairy seized a‘ 
The Star 











declared that it must have been @ 7 
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Cards 












This Beautiful Surprise Box is Yours for a Favor 

I have another rare treat for the readers of SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING and I am more than delighted to offer 
you this beautiful Thanksgiving Surprise Box of 50 post 
eards for only a small favor on your part. This Sur- 
prise Box contains 50 of the very choicest Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving, Birthday and Souvenir Cards that I could 
buy in America and Europe. Every one of these cards is 
different in design, every subject is new and there is 


not a ca®@ in the whole cc_iecit'ym that is not werth 
framing. .'The illustration above cannot begin to show 
the real beauty of these cards. The delicate coloring and | 
dainty e cannot possib!l.- be reproduced in black 
and white. The richness of the cclor!xg, the artisticness 
of the designs, and. the designs and the aptness of the 
mettees and greetings ‘cannot be described. Truly, the 
only way to judge them is to see them for yourself, 


This Box is Not For Sale at Any Price‘ 


I do not sell this Thanksgiving Surprise Box to anyone 
and you cannot buy it anywhere because I have selected 
the cards myself and they are packed right here in our 
office so that I know that every box contains only the 
most select post cards. There is not a cheap ecard in 
the whole collection and many of them cannot be dupli- 
cated any place for the simple reason that I have bought 
the entire output of several of the manufacturers on 
certain lines of cards and they are not sold or handied 
by anyone else in the world. 


I Will Give You Ten Beautiful Souvenir and 
.. Thanksgiving Cards Almost for the Asking 


You I could afford to do so, I should like to send every- 
one of my readers one of these Surprise Thanksgiving 
Boxes immediately. However, I am going to make it 
just as easy as I know how for everyone to have one of 
these Thanksgiving Surprise Boxes. I am going to lIet 





If you receive this Thanksgiving Box, you will have a 
peculiar reason to be thankful. It gives you an oppor- 
tunity to make many of your friends happy by securing 
a better grade of Souvenir Post Cards se that you can 
remember them, A great many thousands of people have 
formed a’ custom of sending cards of remembrance and 
greeting and cheer to their friends on Hallowe’en and 
Thanksgiving. If it should happen that you do not care 
for Hallowe'en cards at the time you receive the Surprise 
Box, we wilt be only tee glad to substitute Thanksgiving, 
Birthday or Souvenir, Cards in their place. 


7 
down the Wars and put one of these boxes within the 
reach of ‘anyone that reads this page. My plan is so’ 
simple and really so easy that I know yeu will not let * 
this opportunity escape. 


Here is My Plan 


Read this carefally and note how little you have to 
do to secure one of these Thanksgiving Surprise Boxes. 
All I ask is that you send me 6 cents in stamps 
to cover the postage and wrapping and I will make you 
® present of 10 of the most beautiful Thanksgiving and 
Souvenir Post Cards that you ever saw. I don’t know 
how or wnere you can find any finer cards than these 
which I am going te send you. They are most beauti- 
fully reproduced in the most natural and delicate color- 
ings possible. When you receive these 10 cards, take 
your copy ef SUCCESSFUL FARMING to four of your 
friends and show them the paper and let them examine 
the fen cards carefully which you have, and if you will 
ask them for only 25 cents each, this amount will pay 
for a year’s subscription to SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
and I will send each of them 15 Birthday, Thanksgiving 
and Souvenir Post Cards, all different, like the samples, 
which you have. Then, you are to send me the amount 
— they give you together with their names and ad- 
Tesses, and for your kindness, I will make you a present 
mmediately of one of these handsome Thanksgiving 





Surprise Boxes, which will come to you as fast as the 
mails can carry it absolutely free and postpaid. 

Clip this coupon tn the corner and mail it to me with 
your 6 cents in stamps right away. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 


mau NO CARD COUPON — <p slong This Line rad Mel laarSecl... 
Mr. E, T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming. Des Moines, lowa 

I want to earn the Thanksgiving Surprise Box. I send you herewith 6c in 
stamps for which send me 10 sample cards by return = e to show 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING and these cards to four of my friends and do my 
level beet to up s club of four subscribers so that I may earn the Thanks- 
rive Surpr Box, I understand these cards are to belong to me whether 

get up a club or not, but I agree to do my best. 





My add 


















-* 
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“for GRAND FREE MILLWORK CATALOG 


Buy Building Material at 5Oc on the Dollar 
Direct from Our Great Millwork Plant—No Middiemen' 


QUALITY, SAFE DELIVERY AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Fs 3, 000 Bar argains Ready! «4 


Door, Windows, Mouldings. Frames, Lumber, Lath, at nn 


Needed! *° are selling high-grade gearantess Deitigg. 
Roofing — Everything Needed! of ores description at 60 cents an the rH gs i oe want 
50 per tof the prices — by retail dealers, here is your chance. Simply put your 


and address on the coupon and “Uncle Sam”’ will bring you our Grand Free Catalogs of over 5.000 
per ar ok required to pat up a new buildingor modernize an old one. Here in our great new fireproof 
nant. built of solid concrete; wecarry the largest, finest stoek of building material in the world. 


Build That House or Barn NOW and Save Money in Big Chunks 


To celebrate. the completion of our new fireproof plant. we have started a sale that has 
startied the countess. If youare ever going to , if you areever going to remodel 
or repair your house, barn or other buildings. if you are ever going to Building 
Materia!. now, now, Gow is the accepted time—the supreme opportunit to save 

money—to make every dollar go twice as far as before. 


Over Half a Million Customers! 


Solely th our Grand Free Catalegnan?é: eens sper therein, we have built up phat 
from ocean to ocean. on satisfied, enthusiastic, loy: 


Rvery article we ship is guaranteed, we, refund every penny and oi freight both wars 














if goods are not absolutely satisfactory. Three big banks vouch for out rel Sicomiees rating in 
Dun's and Bradstreet’s Commeretal Agencies. Askour customers. Get 


and see prices. 

@@ buys Lumber, Barn 
= °*685= Sash pony other nec- 
material for 

this barn, See Plan Book, We sell a tre- 
merdous amount of barn material— 
everything from foundation to cupola. 

Our prices enable you to build barns or a 
“complete set of farm bull at @ sav- 

" i Ing that will astonish you. ind us list 
‘of materials for free estimate or get our 























oes to > onandel Old 
at VERY LOW COST for 
HOUSES Materials. OurGrana Free 
Millwork Catalog gives valuable ideas for | Our Estimating it 
modernizing old houses—tells how to add charge for giving complete itemized figures — 
stairs, porches, mantels, plate rail, ete., at on materia) for any kind ofa building. Send 
lowest possible cost. Costs only afewdollars | list of materials wanted, or figure it out $ { $27 7 ee this &room eoems housed ey) 
to double the attractiveness of anold house. § yourself, from our catalog. ee 2 7 we wil furs ish you _* 

















} Cottages. Bungalows, Granaries, Hog 
Houses, Poultry Houses, Ete. 


This great Plan Book wins out because it is 
§ practica! and gives the latest ideas on farm 
4 architecture. Gives complete designs for 
0 Hoyses, Cot Bungalows: Farm, 
4 Dairy and Cattle Barns: Corn Houses. 
3 Granaries, Cattle Sheds, Hog Houses, — 
Wagon erg lee: ears —— Cribs. = —— 
Automobile Houses, Poultry Houses, etc. beantifn! . 
ually bullt at the prices stated. The nanten beens Ee at The A Sans cine S 2, 2 38 bat We will _ ai 
. . ture’ 
st for lumber and mill- Millwork, including plans, for $866. 


of this page are taken from our Plan Book. Note the low cest 
work! This book is free. Send 10 cents for postage and mailing. is 
3 Save $100 to $300 on n Every Car- 
'|2-Ply, $1.25 | dofLumber Y 3 = FREE BOOKS —§ 
- Buy from us in any 
'\3-Ply, $1.50 load of Lumber You Buy! 2» = ==, = | c.son-van vise en. 
Millions of teet of Flint Coated Reet- prices—less than the re- 1998 Case St., Davenport, 
ng, made of genuine Woo we tailer s. We undersell everybody because we save you apne ys middlemen’s ease BOOKS 
preared with Asphalt, su ” with profits. hether you buy $5. worth or $5,008 worth. wos t out) lowest prices, et . to send FREE 
4 I+ iearanes- Evecy and our gu@rantee of . couse. Ask for our Free Lu List, which gives 
lar prices, for < qu me. ecard. _ cut prices on Rough and Dressed Lamber. Dimension, Joists and Timber, 8id- 


roll guarantee rio ears, x 
ee Roof ing. Flooring, Ceiling, Finishing Lambert er Ship Lap, Lath, Shingles. ae 
. - nected wi 6 different railroads. 


i for 
ae = ete..etc. Our yards are con 


Send Name and Address on This Coupons 


ediately. Use the coupon or write a letter or postal. This is important. Get possession of § (gccunation___.__.....-.------------ 
oui eee aaa price-cutting catalogs. Get your name on our Free Mailing List for extra Bulle ‘Any of the following books pues 
tines as fast as they are issued, the ones you wish, 


Gordon-Van Tine Go., 1998 Case St., win i lowa [tort [_ortng 
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